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JOAN OF ARC. 


Ir is as impossible for Englishmen 
to attempt to defend Shakspeare’s 
description of this heroic character 
as it 18 for Frenchmen to find in 
Voltaire’s “ Pucelle d’Orleans” any 
trace of the same personage as 
drawn so beautifully by Schiller, 
with all the poetic imagery of a 
master-mind, in his “ Jungfrau von 
Orleans.” But though a defence 
of the English poet is not possible, a 
short retrospective summary of the 
events which led to many battles, 
glorious to both the arms of France 
and England, may serve in some mea- 
sure to palliate the offence, more espe- 
cially when we remember the change 
of events which, having occurred 
in this country, brought the great 
Tudor family to the throne. 

At the death of Charles IV. 
of France, in 1328, Edward ILI. 
of England laid claim to the throne 
of France, by right of his mother, 
Isabella, daughter of Philip IV.; 
a claim which was rejected at once 
by the States-General, who based 
their refusal on the Salic law, 


which declared that no woman 
could succeed to the throne in 
her own right. For the same 
cause, and on the same grounds, 
Jane, daughter of Louis X., mar 
ried to Philip d’Evreux, was also 
excluded, as was the infant daughter 
of Charles IV., born two months 
after his death. Philip VI., known 
as De Valois, who had been elected 
regent, was then declared king, 
and thus the Capetian dynasty, 
which had lasted over three cen- 
turies, ceased to reign over France. 
The pages of the histories of 
both countries are adorned with 
many names glorious to both. 
Cressy and Poitiers, fought by 
the Black Prince; Agincourt, by 
Henry V., who still persisted in 
the claim, had subjugated a great 
part of France to England, Lower 
Normandy having become an Eng- 
lish possession. Splendid as were 
these achievements, intestine rebel- 
lion may be looked upon as the 
principal cause which led to a final 
adjustment of the quarrel. 
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The feuds of the Burgundians 
and Armagnacs were rife. Isabella 
of Bavaria, the licentious wife of 
Charles VI., exiled to Tours by 
order of her son, at the instigation 
of the Count d’Armagnac, Con- 
stable of France, hastened to join 
the Burgundian duke, Jean sans 
Peur, and to concert together 
with him plans of revenge. On 
the night of the 12th of June, 
1418, taking advantage of a revolt 
in Paris, the Burgundians rushed 
into the city, massacreing the 
Armagnacs, totall unprepared for 
this sudden stinab. Fierce hatred 
was now engendered, bitter were 
the struggles, the private re- 
venges; but nevertheless, France 
felt that union fait la force, and 
that to oppose the advance of 
the victorious Henry V. of Eng- 
land, united action was necessary. 
But this union of the opposing 
parties was rendered impossible by 
a treacherous action on the part of 
one of the Armagnac leaders. The 
Dauphin and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy having met at Melun, a 
second meeting was arranged to 
take place at the Bridge of Mon- 
tereau, where an enclosure per- 
mitting each prince to enter with 
but few followers was erected. The 
Duke of Burgundy advanced and 
bent his knee before the young 
Dauphin, never, however to rise 
again. His bitter foe, Tanneguy 
du Chatel, struck him down with 
his battle-axe, the Dauphin’s suite 
burying their swords in his body 
as he fell. The Burgundians were 
made prisoners, the Armagnacs 
exulting over the treacherous mur- 
der of Jean sans Peur. 

The immediate effect of this 
murder was advantageous to Eug- 
land, Charles VI. signing a docu- 
ment in which the claims of 
Henry V. were recognized as valid. 
His marriage with the Princess 
Catherine was celebrated at Troyes 
in 1420. France and England were 
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declared to be one realm, united 
together in the person of one king, 
and that king to be at the death of 
Charles VI., Henry of England. 

It is well known that the rapidly- 
succeeding deaths of these two 
monarchs, and the succession by 
the infant Henry VI. to the throne 
of England, caused once more the 
whole question to be brought for- 
ward, and once more “ fair France ” 
was the scene of many a blood- 
thirsty combat. The “ Dauphin de 
Vienne,” as Charles VII. was then 
called, although a man of no mental 
energy, was induced by partizans, 
and the evident hatred of his 
countrymen to the foreign yoke, 
to assert his claim, and oppose the 
pretensions of John of Bedford. 
At first he was unsuccessful, his 
troops were routed, and many im- 
portant towns were added to those 
occupied by the English; but this 
could not last long. Orleans, be- 
sieged and almost entirely reduced, 
rather than submit to England, 
despatched messengers to the Duke 
of Burgundy, offering to surrender 
the town to him, as cousin of the 
Duke of Orleans. Philip of Bur- 
gundy, overjoyed at such an offer, 
hastened with the envoys to Paris, 
to lay the conditions before the 
Regent Bedford, who, however, re- 
fused to listen to any such terms, 
vowing that Orleans should sur- 
render to him alone, and pay the 
expenses of the siege; adding that 
he was not such a fool as to beat 
the bushes for others to capture 
the birds (qu'il seroit bien marry 
davoir battu les burssons, et que 
d'autres eussent les oisillons). En- 
raged at such an answer, the Duke 
retired from the struggle, leaving 
Orleans to its fate, and it is at 
this period that Joan of Arc ap- 
pears un the scene, surrounded 
with the mystery and supersti- 
tions which have been encouraged 
by the Roman Catholic Church, 
ever anxious to nurture the feeling 
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of credulity among its adherents, 
Though some questions have been 
raised ‘as to the orthography of the 
name Dare or d’Arec, the latter 
form is generally accepted as cor- 
rect, Heraldry points out that the 
mark or seal of the family was 
“un are bandé de trois fléche’.” 
Mr. Carlyle, in his life of Schiller, 
speaks of “her small native dale 
of Are,” which, however, can in no 
way be accepted as the derivation 
of the name, the symbols of 
heraldry having an importance at 
that time, which, owing both to 
the many heraldic quacks, and 
ludicrous charges displayed, is no 
longer to be met with. 

Jeanne d’Are was born January 
6th, 1412, at Domrémy, a small 
village situated in the valley of the 
Meuse, on the confines of Cham- 
pagne and Lorraine, being remark- 
able from her earliest youth for 
that rhapsodical piety which, fos- 
tered to too great a degree, produces 
an ecstatic condition as deceptive as 
it is improbable. Her life as shep- 
herdess caused her often to be 
alone, tending her flocks and 
wandering from hill to hill, though 
allured by an irresistible feeling to- 
wards a spot shaded by what was 
known as “|’arbre des dames,” a 
tree which took its name from the 
spirits which were supposed occa- 
sionally to inhabit its branches. 
From official accounts swe know 
that she was a tall, powerful girl, 
bronzed by the hot sun, and capable 
of doing a good day’s work at the 
ome if necessary. We do not 

ere intend to do more than sketch 
an outline of her many adventures, 
only remarking that at that time a 
prophecy was generally quoted, 
“‘qu’une femme perdrait la France, 
et qu’une jeune fille la sauverait.” 
Jeanne d’Are, filled with patriotic 
love for king and country, deter- 
mined that she would become the 
chosen agent. 

We may now leave the realities 
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of history and proceed at once to 
notice the three poets who found 
in this personage a fitting subject 
for their pens. Of Shakspeare no 
Englishman can speak but with 
reverence and love; the blots which 
occasionally appear we must all feel 
inclined to pass over unnoticed as 
flaws in some precious diamond of 
unequalled beauty and lustre. Our 
great poet may be considered the 
first author who reproduced upon 
the stage the heroine of the Anglo- 
French wars, though it must be 
evident to all that the prejudices 
of the day yet rankled in his mind, 
and that his view of the character 
cannot be accepted in any way, or 
looked upon as a faithful represen- 
tation. When brought before the 
Dauphin she relates that the spirits 
have spoken to her urging her to 
attempt the freedom of France, 
adducing as a proof the beauty 
with which “ God’s Mother” blessed 
her when appearing to her. She 
also challenges and defeats the 
Dauphin in single combat, using 
the sword— 


** Decked with five fleur-de-luces on 
each side, 
The which at Touraine in St. Katha- 
rine’s Churchyard, 
Out of a great deal of old iron I 
chose forth.” 


And though she refuses to listen 
to his suit :— 


“ T must not yield to any rites of love, 
For my profession’s sacred from 
above,” 


she nevertheless hints that she will 
accept a recompense later. Of her 
courage no proof is given to us; 
her duel with Talbot is left un- 
decided ; Rouen she enters through 
stratagem ; when taken at Angiers 
she relieves her mind by curving 
“like a very drab,” denying: her 
father even at the moment preceding 
her condemnation. Such a charace 
27—2 
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ter is unworthy of the pen of 
Shakspeare, but other causes had 
in a certain degree tended to pre- 
judice his mind against an enemy 
hated by all Englishmen as the 
cause of their defeat, and the sub- 
duer of many provinces which had 
formed part of England's dominions. 
The period at which Shakspeare 
wrote, a period renowned for many 
acts of valour performed in all parts 
of the then known world, must be 
taken into consideration, as well as 
the hatred which was then springing 
up against all things which were in 
any way connected with the Church 
of Rome. The strong Protestant 
feeling which, whenever prominent, 
as in the days of Elizabeth and 
Cromwell, made England powerfnl, 
scoffed at the idea of the virgin 
warrior being inspired by the 
Mother of God. 

It is a curious fact that the 
French believe that the Virgin- 
Mother is ready to appear in a 
most mysterious manner to illite- 
rate people in all sorts of out-of- 
the-way places. Imbued in a certain 
measure with the credulities of the 
age, and with the strong belief 
oe saery both in France and in 

ngland as to the witchcraft of 
Jeanne d’Arc, Shakspeare would 
very naturally look with a feeling 
almost amounting to horror on one 
whom he believed to be about the 
least fitting instrument likely to be 
chosen as an instrument of Heaven. 
But the English poet felt supported 
in his views by the conduct of the 
French people, who had unhesita- 
tingly delivered her up as a witch, 
knowing the terrible punishment 
likely to befall any one accused of 
this misdemeanour. 

The moment that Jeanne d'Are 
was taken prisoner by the Bur- 
gundians, the University of Paris 
and the Head of the Inquisition 
loudly called for her immediate trial 
on the charges of heresy, blasphemy, 
and witchcraft. A Frenchman, 
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Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of Beau- 
vais, was appointed president of the 
court of inquiry; another bishop, 
himself present at the coronation 
at Rheims, excusing the apathy 
shown by the French king on 
the grounds that Jeanne d’Arc 
would not follow any advice given 
to her— Comme elle ne vouloit 
croire conseil, ains faisoit tout 
a son plaisir,” a rather clear evi- 
dence that the belief in her spiritual 
guidance was not fully participated 
in by the learned bishop. The 
judges were all Frenchmen, the 
accusations brought against her 
being of the most disgusting kind, 
sufficient in themselves to exonerate 
Shakspeare from the charge of 
malicious invention. 

Her trial commenced on the 
21st of February, 1431, sentence 
being pronounced against her on 
the 18th of April. To make her 
degradation more complete, the 
body of Chuzechmen and others 
“Jearned in the law,” managed by 
trickery to obtain from her, as the 
price of her life, an acknowledgment 
of guilt, signed by herself. In this 
instrument she declared herself to 
be an impostor and an agent of the 
infernal powers. Having her thus 
within their power, morally as well 
as physically, thirsting for her 
blood, means were easily found by 
her enemies, and this poor unedu- 
cated girl declared once again that 
the voices had spoken to her. An 
uproar was immediately made, she 
was handed over to the executioner, 
tied to the stake, burnt as a heretic 
and witch, her ashes scattered to the 
four winds, her exultant enemies, 
dignitaries of the Church which has 
since canonized her, crowding round 
to see her dying agonies. 

We agree with all French 
historians in admitting that the 
conduct of the Duke of Bedford 
and of the Cardinal of Winchester 
was brutal and revengeful ; but we 
must consider that this was sur- 
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passed by the mean and contemp- 
tible spirit exhibited by her own 
countrymen. It may be here 
mentioned, that after the corona- 
tion of Charles VII., the family 
d’Are was ennobled and ordered 
to carry the following charge: On 
a field azure, two fleurs-de-lys or, 
and a sword argent, hilted or, the 
point upwards and surmounted by 
a crown or; the name f the family 
being changed into Du Lys or Du 
Lis. 


The reasons which induced 
Voltaire to take up the same cha- 
racter, to make it the heroine of a 
specially composed poem, were to- 
tally different. About the middle 
of the seventeenth century, Jean 
Chapelain, a learned academician, 
entered the lists as her defender 
and historian, publishing a work 
in which she was held up as a 
messenger from Heaven, full of 
innocence, pity, and resignation in 
moments of trouble. Though this 
poem contained much fine academic 
writing, many appeals to the 
patriotism and vanity of the 
French, it nevertheless fell flat, 
producing an effect very contrary to 
that hoped for by the author, as it 
called forth all the satirical venom 
of the bitterest pen, undipped 
in gall, which ever any nation 
produced. Frangois Marie Arouet 
de Voltaire seized this subject and 
poem as a pretence for stabbing 
ata Church and a religion which 
he hated with all the fervent hatred 
of a thoroughly prejudiced mind. 


* Vieux Chapelain, pour l'honneur de 
ton art, 

Tu voudrais bien me préter ton 

genie ; 

Je n’en veux point.” 

“Je n’en veux point” might 
almost be considered to be Vol- 
taire’s motto through life, and the 
feeling which imbued his whole 
mind. The eighteenth century was 
undoubtedly a turning point in 


French history, and the poem 
“La Pucelle d’Orleans’’ was one 
of the most terrible weapons ever 
turned against Christian belief. 

Not only ‘do we find the dogmas 
and legends of the Church attacked, 

but also the whole system of the 
religion is introduced and turned 
to ridicule in such a manner as to 
excite wonderment at the clever 
devilry of the mind which directed 
such a cutting pen. That the 
Church under Louis XIV. was a 
mere tool in the hands of an un- 
principled monarch, and that many 
of the clergy could be ranked as 
“ abbés galants” none can dispute ; 
but that such a cause should have 
led a sharp thinker like Voltaire 
to deny the religion on account of 
the flayrant setting aside of its first 
principles, isa matter of astonish- 
ment. The writers and thinkers 
of the day devoted their energies, 
their minds, and works, to the 
encouragement of the revolutionary 
feeling deeply rooted at that time 
in the hearts of a population 
oppressed by king, nobles, and 
Church. To destroy the latter 
power was their aim, as its de- 
struction would inevitably lead to 
the overthrow of the former. The 
unalienable rights of man, and his 
personal freedom were depicted 
as crushed and kept down by a 
sensuous priesthood, which de- 
voted its energies to the encourage- 
ment of the vices of the court— 
a priesthood which supported the 
rich man against the poor. It was 
therefore necessary to uproot that 
“scandalous superstition of cre- 
dulous centuries” which appeared 
at the best only useful to retain 
the masses within due bounds, 
aud thus it was that the poem 
“ La Pucelle d’Orleans”’ was hailed 
with delight by the new school of 
philosophy. According to Voltaire, 
Jeanne is but a common waitiug- 
maid at a small inn at Vaucouleurs, 
dirty and vulgar, the associate of 
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mendicant friars and muleteers; her 


personal appearance being thus 
described :— 


“ Son air est fier, assuré, mais honnéte, 
Ses grands yeux noirs brillent a 
fleurs-de-téte, 
Trente-deux dents d’une égale blan- 
cheur, 
Sont Tornement de sa bouche ver- 


meille, 

Qui semble aller de l'une a l'autre 
oreille, 

Mais bien bordée, et vive en sa cou- 
leur, 

Appétissante et fraiche par mer- 
veille.” 


St. Denys, a rather amusing 
saint, the celebrated patron of 
France, is commissioned to inform 
her that she has been the instru- 
ment chosen to deliver her country 
from the oppression of the English, 
and appeals to her in the following 
loud sounding words :— 


“Le Dieu des rois par tes mains 

innocentes, 

Veut des Frangais venger l'oppres- 
sion, 

Et renvoyer dans les champs 
d’ Albion, 

Des fiers Anglais les cohortes 
sanglantes,.”’ 


The weapons which are given 
to her include all those which are 
known to have become famous in 
Biblical history, the steed being a 
winged ass, the appropriate monture 
of all witches, and the whole sounds 
like a Homeric paraphrase : — 


“Un aoe harnois tout frais venu du 

ciel, 

Des arsenaux du terrible empyrée, 

En cet instant par l'archange Michel, 

La noble armure avait été tirée. 

On y voyait l’armet de Deborah, 

Le clou pointu funeste a Siséra, 

Le caillou rond dont un berger 
fidéle, 

De Goliath entama la cerveille; 

Cette machoire avec quoi combattit 

Le fier Samson, quises cordes rom- 
pit 

Lorsqu’'il se vit vendu par sa don- 
zelle ; 


Le coutelet de la belle Judith, 

Cette beauté si galamment perfide, 

Qui. pour le ciel saintement homi- 
cide, 

Son cher ami massacra dans son lit. 

Toute heroine a besoin d'un coursier, 

Jeanne en demande au triste mule- 
tier, 

Mais aussitot un ane se présente, 

Au beau poil gris, & la voix éclatante, 

Bien étrillé, sellé, bridé, ferré, 

Portant argons avec chanfrin doré, 

Caracolant, du pied frappant la terre 

Comme un coursier de Thrace ou 
d’Angleterre.”’ 


Another extract, in which we find 
the names of Milton and Homer, 
will show the sneering spirit which 
prevails through the poem, accom- 
panied, however, by a small feel- 
ing of shame. The two patron 
saints, St. George of England and 
St. Denys of France, meet in per- 
sonal combat, a combat described 
with much mock Homeric flourish. 
St. George has his nose cut off, 
though he manages to chop off 
the ear of St. Denys; the com- 
bat is, however, stopped by the 
intervention of the Archangel 
Gabriel. 


“Que dans vos curs la charité 
s'éveille— 
George insolent, ramassez cette 
oreille, 
Ramassez dis-je, et vous, Monsieur 
Denis, 
Prenez ce nez avec vos doigts 
bénis, 
Que chaque chose en son lieu soit 
remis.’ 


This miracle accordingly takes place, 
they shake hands, and scale the skies 
together, where at once nectar is 
brought out. 


“Le bel archange, aprés cet embras- 


sade, 

Prend mes deux saints, et d'un air 
gracieux, 

A ses cétés les fait voguer aux 
cieux, 


Ou de nectar on leur verse rasade. 
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Peu de lecteurs croiront ce grand 
combat ; 

Mais sous les murs qu’arrosait le 
Scamandre 

N’a-t-on pas vu jadis avec éclat, 

Les dieux armés de l’Olympe de- 
scendre ? 

N’a-t-on pas vu chez cet Anglais 
Milton, 

D’anges ailés toute une légion, 

Rougir de sang les celestes cam- 
pagnes, 

Jeter au nez quatre ou cing cents 
montagnes, 

Et qui est pis, d’avoir du gros 
canon!” 


The whole poem is thus con- 
structed with the avowed intention 
of holding up to ridicule all that is 
good and noble. The better senti- 
ments are represented as the effects 
of meanness of character, selfish- 
ness and sensuality being rendered 
the prominent characteristics of 
man. Though the French applauded 
and laughed over the pungent Attic 
salt, yet it must be testified that 
this poem never met with a heart- 
felt approbation ; rather was it looked 
upon as the degradation of a great 
mind, which had given itself up to 
scoff at the noblest heroic deeds, to 
hold up to scorn the better feelings 
of religious veneration for holy 
matters. 

Yet another poet remains to be 
mentioned, a poet of another nation, 
filled with other thoughts aad fee)- 
ings, but one who has, perhaps, 
best comprehended the idea of the 
heroine imbued with her divine 
mission, though unable by herself 
to overcome the natural feelings of 
woman. Both Shakspeare and 
Schiller make Joan acknowledge that 
the element of her success depends 
upon her obedience to the vow 
forced upon her, never to give way 
to an earthly passion :— 


“ I must not yield to any rites of love, 
For my profession’s sacred from 
above ”— 
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which in its turn is thus rendered 
by Schiller :-— 


“Nicht Miannerliebe darf dein Herz 
beriihren, 
Mit siind’gen Flanmen eitler Erden 
lust.” 


On this sentiment the German 
poet bases his poetic thoughts, call- 
ing forth all our sympathies—more, 
however, for the woman than the 
heroine. Were we to criticize 
closely we might, perhaps, consider 
that in many parts this play is not 
maintained throughout with equal 
power, but taken as a whole it con- 
tains bits which would in themselves 
rank Schiller among the foremost 
00 of any age or country. The 
ove of Agnes Sorel for the king is 
represented as being of the most 
unselfish description, she urging 
him to undertake the defence of 
Orleans in person, rather than to be 
forsaken by Dunois, who, enraged 
at the king’s utter want of character 
and patriotism, threatens to quit his 
camp. Another point made by 
Schiller is in the first interview 
between Charles and Joanna, when 
the latter relates to the king the 
substance of a prayer offered up in 
the stillness of a quiet night unseen 
by any; this takes the place of the 
combat with which Shakspeare evi- 
dently intended to delight his un- 
romantic audiences. Her struggles 
against the power of love, and her 
firm belief that she is a chosen 
instrument sent to free France from 
an enemy, form tbe principal argu- 
ments of the play, as may be seen 
in her answer to Dunois, who offers 
her his hand and heart :— 


“Berufen bin ich zu ganz ander 
Werk, 
Die reine Jungfrau nur kann es 
vollenden ; 
Ich bin die Kriegerin des héchsten 
Gottes, 
Und keinem Manne kann ich Gattin 
sein,” 
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From the same cause she refuses 
to spare the life of the young Welsh 
knight, Montgomery, who prays for 
quarter, offering her a ransom, and 
at last begging for mercy in the 
name of his young bride impatiently 
awaiting his return to his native 
land, But bis prayers are vain ; she 
knows not yet what is love, passion 
is to her a strange god, and he must 
die. 


“Du rufest lauter irdisch |fremde 

Gétter an, 

Die mir nicht heilig noch verehrlich 
sind. Ich weiss 

Nichts von der Liebe Biindniss, das 
du mir beschworst, 

Und nimmer kennen werd’ ich ihren 
eitler Dienst.” 


Joanna, however, succumbs 
finally to the influence of an earthly 
assion, and the scene between 
Tiensl, the young leader of the 
English army, and herself is, per- 
haps, the weakest part of the whole 
drama. A point is here made without 
sufficient preparation. The audience 
is utterly unprepared for this 
sudden transformation, and love at 
first sight is not usually engendered 
after a vigorous struggle, in which 
the male opponent is decidedly 
worsted, his features being only 
disclosed after that his helmet has 
been rudely knocked off. The idea 
that Joanna should fall in love with 
the leader of the hosts opposed to 
her, the enemy oppressing ber 
beloved country, is exceedingly 
dramatical, but the leading up to 
it is inferior. She looks at his 
face, wrings her hands, entreats him 
to save himself, suffering him to 
bear away the sacred sword, all in 
the space of one short scene. Lionel 
has not previously been exhibited 
in any heroic light, or as a character 
likely to excite admiration ; his per- 
sonal valour being called forth in 
no manner, the reader cannot find 
the cause for the sudden change 
which thus induces Joanna to break 
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through her vows and entail 
on herself the misery described 
afterwards with the poetic detail 
for which Schiller is justly cele- 
brated. In the first scene of the 
fourth act, immediately following, 
this sentiment is described in a 
touching monologue, in which she 
mourns the love that now fills her 
breast. She feels she is no longer a 
fitting agent. Alas! that she might 
have been left to tend her flocks ; 
or that one pure in heart, immortal, 
one who could neither have felt nor 
wept, had been chosen in her place. 
But it is all in vain, and she is 
called upon to take her part in the 
procession now accompanying the 
king to the Cathedral of Rheims, 
where the coronation is about to 
take place; her sacred banner, on 
which is depicted the Holy Mother 
holding in her lap the child, is 
handed to her, and though in her 
agony of mind she shrinks back 
when looking at that blessed 
image, — 


“Sie ist’s. Sie selbst! 
erschien sie mir, 
Seht, wie sie herblickt und die Stirne 
faltet, 
Zorngliihend aus den finstern Wim- 
pern schaut!” 


Ganz so 


she at last seizes it, and, trembling, 
heads the march. Among the many 
spectators we find her sisters, to 
whom she rushes out after the 
ceremony is over ; longing for their 
sympathy, thirsting for their love, 
she owns her pride, entreats them 
to take her back with them to her 
distant home, to her flocks, her 
solitude, and early happiness. But 
a moment terrible for her is in 
course of preparation. She is 
denounced before her king, lovers, 
fellow-soldiers, family, by one who 
considers her in the light of a 
blasphemer, hypocrite, and witch ; 
by one who ought himself to have 
been the first to save her, to protect 
her. Her own father steps forward 
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to accuse and renounce her. He 
calls on her in the name of the 
Trinity to tell whether she may be 
numbered among the pure and 
holy ; but an unaccountable horror 
has come over her. She remains 
speechless, motionless; her friends, 
her king, press round entreating an 
answer, but in vain. Dunois, who 
loves her, remains faithful to her, 
and hurls his gauntlet down as 
challenge to any who disbelieve in 
her innocence, a challenge which is 
accepted by no mortal man, but 
which calls forth a loud peal of 
thunder from heaven. She cannot 
even grasp the sacred cross which 
the archbishop moves towards her ; 
and then all fly. Sheis condemned 
by her king to leave the city ; none 
will molest, but she must now quit; 
though one remains faithful to her, 
Raimond, who loved her when she 
as “lowly shepherdess tended her 
flocks beneath the sacred tree,” and 
is now her only companion in her 
sudden disgrace and flight. 

The poem now declares to us that 
the French are easily routed by the 
English, who have learnt that the 
“‘ witch” has been banished from 
the camp. But as such a poetic 
life needed a poetic death, we find 
that Schiller, setting aside all his- 
torical records and facts, refuses to 
suffer his heroine to die on the 
stake. Joanna is taken prisoner 
by her mortal enemy, Isabella of 
Bavaria, loaded with chains, and 
after an interview with Lionel, left 
in the guard of the queen, as an 
immediate attack on the French 
camp demands the presence of the 
young commander of the English 
forces. The battle takes place, Dunois 
is severely wounded, the king is on 
the point of being made a prisoner 
—this being related to Isabella by 
the officer on watch in the town 
surveying the field of battle. 
Another miracle must take place 
before Joanna dies. She prays that 
the God who sutfered Samson, when 
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blind, to tear down the pillars which 
supported the building in which 
were seated his scoffing foes, would 
hear her in her hour of need and 
rend her chains asunder. The prayer 
is heard, thechains fall, sherushes out, 
and sword in hand, flies to the rescue 
of her king, but meets ber death. 
In the last scene she is brought in 
severely wounded, supported in the 
arms of the king; slowly opening 
her eyes, she sees around her the 
loved faces of many looking ov her 
with sorrowing pity. She feels that 
now she is no longer condemned 
or despised ; her sacred banner is 
handed to her, she holds it aloft, 
and once again the Queen of Heaven, 
surrounded by an angelic host, 
Jooks upon her with gracious pity ; 
light clouds bear her upwards, 
earth lies at her feet, her last words 
are of joy and peace, and she dies 
covered by the banners of those 
who now acknowledge her innocence 
and martyrdom :— 


“ Leichte Wolken heben mich 
Die schwere Panzer wird zum Filiigel- 
kleide, 
Hinauf — hinauf — Die Erde flieht 
zuriick, 
Kurz ist der Schmerz und ewig ist die 
Freude.” 


To all interested in this drama 
we would recommend the perusal 
of Mr. Carlyle’s life of Schiller, to 
which we refer all interested in 
judicious discriminations and deal- 
ings in subtle psychological nice- 
ties; a book which may be pointed 
to as the standard English criticism 
on Schiller and his works. No 
student of German literature can 
aspire to the title who has not 
studied with the help of Mr. Car- 
lyle Schiller and his works; and 
who, having thus studied, fails to 
recognize the accuracy and phi- 
losophy of a mind trained by years 
of close study in the anatomy of 
judicious criticism. We find a 
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comparison made between two of 
the poets to whom we have here 
alluded. Schiller’s genius is of a 
kind much narrower than Shak- 
speare’s: but in his own ae 
province, the exciting of lofty, 
earnest, strong emotion, he admits 
of no superior. And, again, we 
read in allusion to the “ Jungfrau 
von Orleans,” “It is not in parts, 
but as a whole, that the delineation 
moves us; by light and manifold 
touches it works upon our hearts, 
till they melt before it into that 
mild rapture free alike from the 
violence and the impurities of 


pature, which it is the highest 
triumph of the artist to commu- 
nicate.” 

Of the three pictures thus laid 
before us by three artists of almost 
equal fame and talent, we can 
unhesitatingly affirm, that for beauty 
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of thought and expression, the 
German author has far surpassed 
his rivals. Grand as Shakspeare 
must ever be considered, his mind 
never concéived such a character 
as that of the “ Jungfrau;” rather 
did he delight in the terrible hor- 
rors of a Lady Macbeth, the viva- 
city of a Portia, or the rather tame 
loves of a Desdemona or Ophelia. 
In none of his plays do we finda 
female character equal for beauty 
to that pourtrayed by Schiller, 
whose tender loving mind would 
have turned aside with dread from 
the horrible scenes which our 
national poet described with such 
force and energy. Of “ La Pucelle 
d’Orleans ” we have said enough to 
prove to what an extent of degra- 
dation the human mind is capable 
when a jealous hand guides a 
bitter pen. 
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FASHION IN FICTION. 


Some Recent Novez.s. 


Tere is not anything in this 
world half so capricious, and, 
during its short reign, so dictatorial 
as fashion. It has been said by 
some one that the world is governed 
by love and hunger, but we think 
fashion has also a seat in the 
cabinet. Fashion mocks at all 
trammels, and runs its short race 
defiantly ; it encourages this week 
the same project or achievement 
which last week it frowned down 
into utter obscurity, and not the 
shrewdest prophet can tell what 
strange combination will be the 
next object of worship. Some 
years ago what would have been 
thought of ladies who skated in 
public upon sham ice? now the 
amusement has become completely 
naturalized amongst us, and the 
* Rink” is almost as well estab- 
lished in public favour as the 
* Row” is in the London season, 
As with amusements so with 
literature. Some centuries ago the 
question was seriously argued by 
the learned men in France whether 
women should be taught the alpha- 
bet ; but while the prosy old savans 
debated and disputed the point, the 
ladies — not for the first or last 
time—took the law into their own 
hands, and acquired not the alpha- 
bet only, but became learned and 
pedantic enough to excite the ridi- 
cule of Moliére; they looked into 
political questions; they tried to 
solve ethical problems; so trouble- 
some, in fact, did they become, that 
when Napoleon was goaded into 


asking Madame de Siaél, “ Why 
will you women meddle in poli- 
tics?” she answered for herself 
and the women of the first Empire 
in these words: “ Sire, if you will 
hang us we must ask the reason.” 

Politics are not now fashionable 
enough to make women meddle- 
some in that department. It is 
true that a strong appeal is made 
at intervals for woman's suffrage, 
but it has never become a fashion- 
able war cry. It is fashionable, 
however for women to write; so 
universal, indeed, has the occupa- 
tion become that the women who 
do not write are rather the excep- 
tion than the rule. ‘The ladies 
have almost completely routed the 
lords of the creation from the 
domain of light literature, and we 
think that in many instances they 
can fairly compete with men in the 
production not only of readable 
novels, but of novels that will live. 
Of course, we do not allude now to 
the “ tag-rag-and-bobtail ” of lady 
novelists, inexperienced girls, many 
of them, who do not know anything 
of life except what they have 
learned from novels immature. and 
mawkish as those which they have 
themselves been idiotic enough to 
write and publish, probably at their 
own expense, but to writers such 
as George Eliot, the late Mrs. Gas- 
kill, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Edwards, 
Mrs. Alexander, Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
and some half-dozen others whom 
we could name. 

We think it would be an excellent 
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plan for our best male and female 
writers to combine in the produc- 
tion of novels. Very few men can 
properly delineate the character of 
women; no man, except Shak- 
speare, has ever had an intuitive in- 
sight into the complexities of the 
feminine nature; and yet, if the 
women of to-day were to act always 
according to the dictates of that 
nature which he has so faithfully 
portrayed, we fear Mrs. Grundy 
would have some very severe things 
to say about them. 

But if men fail in the delineation 
of women, do not women very often 
give us women in men’s clothes for 
men? And would it not be an ex- 
periment worth trying to have a 
novel written conjointly by one of 
either sex. Of course, all our 
authors are not equally unsuccess- 
ful in their portrayal of women ; 
many of them have given us real 
flesh and blood—not mere lay 
figures. Thackeray and Dickens 


huve often been upheld as clever 


delineators of female. character, 
but the women of the former are 
not lovable, and we prefer the 
Gamps and Prigs of Dickens to his 
young ladies, who are not by any 
means thoroughbred. Bulwer- 
Lytton’s heroines are all stagey ; 
those of Charles Reade lack refine- 
ment, but still we infinitely prefer 
them to the types depicted in 
Wilkie Collins’ later novels. In 
the somewhat wild, often fanciful, 
but always clever and well-written 
fictions of the late Mortimer Collins 
we have the best modern imitation 
—shall we call it ?—of the Shak- 
spearean woman, but, such is the 
fashion of the day, she is by no 
means as popular as her more 
namby-pamby sisters. 

Black and Hardy can also des- 
cribe women with praiseworthy 
fidelity, but while the heroines of 
Black’s novels are charming in 
every sense of that comprehensive 
word, Hardy allows us to see too 
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plainly that he has not an exalted 
opinion of the fair sex, and his bias 
naturally appears in his works, 
His women have always great 
beauty but very little softness, and 
@ great want of common sense and 
stability, especially in the conduct 
of their love affairs. A more un- 
lovable creature than “ Ethelberta,” 
in Mr. Hardy’s last novel, we have 
rarely met with, and yet the attri- 
butes which we are accustomed to 
associate with unlovable women 
are not specially conspicuous in 
her character; she is simply a 
beautiful passionless creature, who 
can sit down to determine her 
course of action as regards the 
acceptance or rejection of an old 
roué, from whom she has had a 
proposal of marriage, by the 
perusal of a chapter in a volume of 
ethics and casuistry. She keeps 
her three lovers well in hand, and 
a fourth, for whom she has the 
faintest possible shadow of affec- 
tion, she dismisses without a pang, 
and even plots to marry him to a 
sister of her own, who is as ready 
to fall in love idiotically as ‘‘ Ethel- 
berta” is to steer clear of such a 
common-place weakness. ‘The 
men in the “ Hand of Ethelberta” 
are mere puppets with whom the 
clever heroine plays fast and loose 
at will, and we can hardly blame 
her in the end for bestowing her 
much sought-for hand upon the 
least silly of the four—the old 
Lord Mountclere. 

The lamentable failure of women 
to depict in fiction men, as we have 
known them in real life, cannot be 
denied, but thanks to the intuitive 
insight into the feelings that sway 
humanity, male and _ female, 
possessed more or less by all 
women capable of thought at all— 
and surely writers ought to be 
thinkers—the mistakes made by 
our lady novelists in the delinea- 
tion of their heroes are not so fre- 
quent and so absurd as those made 
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by men with their 
heroines. 

Mrs. Oliphant is one of our most 
successful delineators of men—but 
she is at her best when she selects 
a certain type to represent a class 
—and Miss Mulock is one of our 
worst. It is scarcely too much to 
say that in not one of the many 
fictions written by the latter have 
we ever been fortunate enough to 
meet aman! We do not even ex- 
cept that popular favourite, “ John 
Halifax.” Miss Yonge describes 
boys and young men admirably, 
and George Eliot gives us real flesh 
and blood, but she very often gives 
us also the impression that she has 
as poor an ideal in her own mind 
of the male sex as Mr. Hardy has of 
the female; she sometimes writes 
about men as if she had a thorough 
contempt for them, and we can 
never forgive the marriage of the 
heroine of ** Middlemarch” to the 
cousin of her learned and exceed- 
ingly disagreeable first husband ; a 
youth of whom the wife of the 
rector so well said that he reminded 
her of “an Italian with white- 
mice.” 

We have not had a Dickens, a 
Thackeray, or.a Walter Scott 
amongst our lady writers; no 
woman has as yet proved herself 
capable of giving us the long and 
brilliant historical pageants of the 
Wizard of the North. She might 
be able to vie with him in ana- 
chronisms, but the power and the 
lite-ary skill would be wanting to 
mak her inaccuracies appear to us 
wh¢t history ought to have been. 
It may seem a “ bull” for us to say 
that the nearest approach to Thack- 
eray is to be found in a writer who 
preceded him, and to whom he may 
perhaps owe somewhat, we mean 
Jane Austin; and yet there are 
many people who cannot see the 
cynical humour that runs through 
her books, just «.s it does in those of 
the author of “ Vanity Fair.” 


regird to 
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It is a curious fact that women, 
however witty we may find them in 
conversation and in correspondence, 
are not humorous in their novels. 
Mrs. Oliphant has a strong sense 
of humour, and she can paint the 
small foibles of human nature with 
a delicate and truthful hand, and 
Miss Thackeray has a fair share of 
her father’s quaint half-pathetic, 
half-sorrowful satire. We do not 
dislike it, for it reminds us of the 
kindhearted author of ‘“ The Cane- 
bottomed Chair;” but as a rule 
women do not know how to be 
funny. 

How is it that at the present day 
we have no female writers for the 
staze, and that we have never had 
an author amongst women capable 
of giving us a rival to the Rivals, 
the School for Scandal, or She 
Stoops to Conquer? But then it 
must be remembered how few 
women there are who can write 
dramatically (even if they had the 
opportunities that come so easily 
to men of studying stage effect), how 
little power they seem to have of 
concentrating all their force upon 
three or four telling situations. 
This rare and admirable faculty is, 
however, to be found in the works 
of two of our modern lady writers, 
with one of whom more especially 
the worshipful company of critics 
find excessive fault. We allude to 
Rhoda Broughton and Mrs. Ed- 
wards, the author of ‘“ Archie 
Lovell” and * Ought we to Visit 
Her?” The sense of humour pos- 
sessed by the former is very keen, 
but it is not yet sufficiently 
toned down; it is too broad, and 
the colours are splashed on with- 
out any care for harmony, light or 
shade ; but her pathetic scenes are 
by far her strongest, and in them 
she displays considerable dramatic 
power. As an instance we may 
mention the meeting between Paul 
and Lenore Herrick in the Enga- 
dine. 
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Since the above remarks were 
written “Joan” has come out, and 
it is a matter of real regret to the 
admirers of Miss Broughton that 
she continues to deface her novels 
with coarse and flippant sentiments 
and speeches, and to parade her 
real or assumed contempt for reli- 
gion. These blemishes are more 
than usually apparent in “Joan,” 
and we think her publishers would 
do well, both for their own reputa- 
tion, and also for that of the young 
writer herself, to exercise a rigid 
censorship upon her MSS. before 
they go to the printer. Surely 
Miss Broughton must feel ashamed 
when she reads in print the follow- 
ing sentence in ‘“ Joan”:—‘*I 
never see a fat woman without 
wondering how she looks in her 
bath?” Such extreme coarseness 
and vulgarity needs no comment 
from us; we need but say that such 
obstinate outrages upon good taste 
cannot fail to undermine the popu- 
larity of a writer even so undeniably 
clever as Miss Broughton. 

We never send to the library for 
a novel by a new writer without a 
premonitory symptom of the disap- 
pointment which almost always 
attends upon perusal, especially if 
the book has been much praised 
by the Press. We have learned by 
experience to distrust those lauda- 
tory notices which are so freely 
quoted in the advertisements. 

“Jenny of the Prince’s” is the 
first published work of a Miss 
Buxton. We have been told that 
she has changed the spelling of her 
name, and that she is nearly re- 
lated to Buckstone the actor, but 
we suspect that the fact of her 
novel being a theatrical one may 
have given rise to the rumour. 
“Jenny of the Prince’s” was, the 


author tells us in her preface, 
written with the view of showing 
that a young girl may go on the 
stage and yet preserve her purity 
Not many 


and good name intact. 
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will, we suppose, be found to deny 
this assertion, but if the author of 
“Jenny” is under the impression 
that she has proved her case in her 
novel, the sooner she recovers from 
her delusion the better. 

It is far from our wish to dis- 
courage a new writer, but a work 
with so few claims to literary 
merit as “Jenny of the Prince’s ” 
would not be entitled to any spe- 
cial notice amongst recent novels 
were it not for its avowed intention 
to be a novel with a purpose. If 
it was a dangerous experiment for 
a young and pretty woman to go on 
the stage—and everyone will admit 
that in nine cases out of ten the 
danger is real, not imaginary— 
surely it is a great mistake for the 
author of “ Jenny” so to fence in 
her heroine with safeguards on 
every side that she is never once 
subjected to anything more dis- 
agreeable than the nickname of the 
“ Little Lady;” and as to tempta- 
tion, as we understand the term, it 
never once assaiJs her in any form 
whatsoever. From the moment of 
her flight from her uncle’s house in 
Liverpool to her marriage with Mr. 
Frank Kelly, she is hedged round 
by admiring friends. She has not 
a prolonged and painful struggle 
with adverse fortune, a position 
which would have been in every 
way calculated to enhance the peril 
of the temptations to which she 
ought to have been exposed, and 
she is never in want of money. 

Surely we have a right to protest 
against such a false picture of life 
as the above, and if any pretty 
clever and enthusiastic young girl 
is tempted to go upon the stage by 
the perusal of Jenny’s mythical 
trials during her short career at 
“ Prince's,” the author will be to 
blame for having written three 
volumes to prove that a woman can 
withstand dangers which undoubt- 
edly exist, but under the influence 
of which she is never drawn. 
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Any notice, however slight, of the 
novels of the past year, would be 
incomplete without some mention 
of “Daniel Deronda.” The an- 
nouncement of a new novel by the 
author of “Adam Bede” always 
creates an immense amount of in- 
terest in the literary world, not so 
much amongst the confirmed novel 
readers—the large majority who 
read for amusement—but amongst 
those who consider that it is an 
opportunity lost of adding to the 
cultivation of their intellects if they 
failed to read, and read carefully 
too, every line penned by one who 
has so often charmed the world of 
letters. 

It seems hard, as we have each 
year so few really good novels, that 
when our best writer brings out a 
new work it should be compara- 
tively a failure; we say compara- 
tively, for ‘ Daniel Deronda,” 
although a disappointment from 
the pen of George Eliot, would be 
a grand achievement for any other 
writer. Of George Eliot’s “ later 
manner” so much has been said 
already by abler pens than ours, 
that it would be waste of time to 
enter upon a full discussion of it 
here. Let it suffice to say that, in 
spite of the gravity of the story, if 
“Daniel Deronda” had been writ- 
ten with the exquisite charm of 
style with which up to the present 
time we have always been able 
to associate the name of George 
Eliot, it would have been as popu- 
lar as any of her works; but when 
we take up a novel in which we find 
a heroine such as Gwendolene, and 
a hero such as Deronda, we are suffi- 
ciently repelled without being vexed 
and bewildered by the hard metallic 
glitter of the writer’s new style. As 
well might we accept the artificial 
moonlight upon the stage for the 
soft radiance of the real planet in 
the heavens! In “Daniel De- 
ronda” the author strains our 
patience and the English language 
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to the utmost, and we trust that 
the vehement and universal protest 
which has been entered by the 
press against the introduction of 
scientific jargon into a work of fic- 
tion, will induce the gifted author 
to let us have once more some of 
the magic we love so well. As to 
Deronda himself, his insufferable 
priggishness and conceit made us 
rejoice when he at last made up his 
great mind to become a Jew. We 
can now, with a fine assumption of 
Christian charity, avenge ourselves 
for the boredom we suffered at his 
hands by praying for him with the 
infidels and heretics whom we too 
often meet with in modern fiction ! 

We have had three very clever 
novels from Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
and when we read “ Far from the 
Madding Crowd,” we began to 
think that a writer who could run a 
fair race with George Eliot upon 
her own ground had come amongst 
us; but in his latest production, 
“The Hand of Ethelberta,”’ he 
has wofully disappointed us. The 
book is very clever, but Mr. Hardy 
cannot have been serious in giving 
it to the public as a work of literary 
art. It is full of quaint conceits 
and comic situations; in fact, the 
author, in choosing for the book its 
second title—viz., a ‘‘Comedy in 
Chapters "—shows that he is quite 
aware of the character of his work. 
But we have already discussed 
“The Hand of Ethelberta” at 
sufficient length for our purpose. 

‘““A New Godiva,” by Stanley 
Hope, is a very pretty book, tho- 
roughly readable throughout, and 
it has besides the merit of being 
original. All true women will 
sympathize with the self-sacrifice 
of Kate, the heroine, while men 
will inevitably echo the declaration 
of Sir Arthur, the hero, that he 
would rather have died of starvation 
than have been saved as his de- 
voted wife saved him. 

One of the most fascinating, if 
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not one of the best, novels pub- 
lished in 1876 is “ Madcap Violet,” 
by William Black, a reprint from 
Maemillan’s Magazine. To say that 
the book is charming is unneces- 
sary, for Black’s novels are always 
charming; his descriptions of 
scenery are inimitable, but descrip- 
tions alone will not make a readable 
fiction. It is far better to have a 
novel altogether bald and bare than 
to have pageafterpage devoted to me- 
chanical descriptions of landscapes, 
dragged in for the sake of padding, 
or to exhibit the anthor’s skill in 
word-painting. But Black’s des- 
criptions seem to us always part of 
the story he is telling ; his men and 
women without their surroundings, 
or rather, their background of ex- 
quisite scenery, would be out of 
harmony with each other, and with 
the world they live in. We can 
actually smell the sea when Black 
“personally conducts” us, willing 
tourists as we are, to the Highlands, 
that wild region which he loves 
with all his heart; the mountain 
mists curl round our heads, and we 
feel all the enchantment of that 
wondrous solitude he paints so 
well. 

Very rarely has there been any- 
thing in fiction more beautiful than 
those chapters in “‘ Madcap Violet ” 
which describe the yachting excur- 
sion made by Mr. Drummond, his 
sister, niece, and Violet North. A 
whole life's history is lived through 
in those sunny days, and the foun- 
dation laid of as woful a tragedy 
as was ever acted upon any stage. 
We cannot commend Violet’s du- 
plicity in hiding herself away from 
all her friends. It was consistent 
with her wilful nature to conceive 
and carry out so wild a project, but 
inconsistent with her love of truth 
to persist in the deception. Still 


we must admit that had she been 
true to herself we could not have 
had the exquisitely beautiful, but 
intensely pathetic, closing scene of 
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the novel, and yet, as we shut the 
book, we cannot make up our 
minds whether the author ought 
not at once to be indicted for more 
than one murder, but James Drum- 
mond and Dove Anerley—see “ In 
Silk Attire,” by Black—have met, 
let us hope, in the Elysian Fields ! 

In “ Phebe Junior” and the 
“Curate in Charge,” we have Mrs. 
Oliphant at her very best, and her 
best is very good indeed. The 
former is the last of the clever 
series of novels, called “ The 
Chronicles of Carlingford,” and it 
is full of the quaint humour that 
so delighted us in ‘* Salem Chapel ” 
and “ The Perpetual Curate.”” The 
incidents upon which the story 
turns are slight, but not insignifi- 
cant, and inexperienced authors 
wonld do well to learn the wide 
difference that exists between 
incidents which are not of the 
murderous and sensational order, 
and yet not insignificant. The 
way in which Mrs. Oliphant 
brings the“ leading Dissenters 
and the Church people of Car- 
lingford together in ‘“ Phoebe 
Junior,” the link being Phebe 
herself, is masterly, and the inter- 
est excited by their intercourse 
never flags. Clarence Copperhead, 
the big over-dressed selfish and 
thick-headed young man, who, in 
spite of his mental obtuseness, is 
perfectly well aware what an ad- 
mirable wife the daughter of the 
Dissenting minister will make him, 
is a capital specimen of the gilded 
youth of the upper middle class. 
We can see him as he walks down 
the quiet street of Carlingford with 
a huge Ulster upon him down to his 
feet; and we feel, without being 
told, that he is quite ready to 
patronize every one whom he 
honours with his notice; but still 
he is too honestly in love with 
handsome, outspoken, sensible 
Phebe — who is, we are told, 
“proud of her lout ”—to feel 
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aggrieved by the attentions of the 
butterman, Tozer, the grandfather 
of his lady love. Surely we owe 
Middlewick, the ex butterman of 
Our Boys, to his great forerunner, 
Tozer, of ‘Salem Chapel.” 

In’ the “Curate in Charge,” 
Mrs. Oliphant strikes a deeper 
chord ; the book is throughout like 
a strain of sweet music set in a 
pathetic minor key. No words of 
ours can do justice to this most 
touching and beautiful story, and 
never has Mrs. Oliphant been more 
successful in contrasting scenes 
and characters than in_ those 
chapters in the “Curate in 
Charge,” in which she brings the 
young Oxforl Don, Mildmay, into 
contact with the broken-down Mr. 
St. John and his high-spirited 
daughter, Cicely. 

Azain, we would recommend 
young authors to study with atten- 
tion the novels of Mrs. Oliphant; 
they will be of far greater service 
to the inexperienced writer than 
the works of ‘Thackeray and George 
Eliot, to whom partiality has 
assigned the office of teachers. 

Mrs. Qliphant’s books are a 
lasting rebuke to those who believe 
and assert that a novel to be in- 
teresting must be sensational ; she 
coutrives to make her books in- 
teresting out of material that in 
less skilful hands would be utterly 
commonplace. This peculiarity of 
hers is the more remarkable as she 
is by no means a woman of genius; 
she has ability and perseverance— 
two admirable qualities for a writer 
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to possess—and a fair amount of 
insight into character, but she has 
not done any literary work which 
a moderately clever woman, who 
has gone through the world with 
her eyes open, could not accom- 
plish. 

We have not space to mention 
in detail several other novels which 
ought to claim more than a passing 
notice. We shall just allude to 
two, namely, “The Atonement of 
Leam Dundas” and “ Her Dearest 
Foe.” To those who like a novel 
without a trace of softness even in 
the pathetic scenes, and who enjoy 
a harrowing tale of unconscious sin, 
as we may call it, on the part of a 
young girl who was little better 
than an untamed savage, we recom- 
mend “ Leam Dundas;” it 18 very 
clever, but it is not pleasant read- 
ing. To those who like a bright 
chatty pleasant story, in which 
there is a slight flavour of Bohe- 
mianism, but no straining after 
effect, no strong situations, and in 
which the love affairs end happily, 
we recommend “ Her Dearest Foe.” 

In the statistics of literature of 
1876 we find that upwards of 400 
novels, original works, not reprints, 
were published during the past 
year. We might put down the 
number of those written, but, 
happily, not published, at double 
that figure! Surely if King Solo- 
mon were alive now he might, 
without the slightest fear of con- 
tradiction, repeat his assertion that 
“of making of books there is no 
end.” 
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THE REY. JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D., &c., 


Principal of Manchester New College, London. 


Tue city of Nantes is famous in ecclesiastical history for two edicts 
which receive their name from it. One, made by Henry IV. in 1598, 
gave liberty of worship to the Protestant party ; the other, revoking its 
predecessor, deprived the party of that liberty. The latter was made by 
Louis XTV. in the year 1683. 

The revocation of the Edict of Nantes drove many Huguenot families 
into exile. Many of them sought refuge and freedom of worship in 
England ; and their descendants frequently attained positions of honour 
and influence. England owes much to the Huguenot immigrants. 

Among the French families who escaped to this country in those days 
was that of David Martineau. In the garb of a peasant, and accom- 
panied by his wife in similar disguise, he succeeded in making his way 
through the Catholic soldiery. Their only son was concealed in a pannier 
of fruit borne on the back of a mule which they drove. It is said that 
one of a band of Catholic troopers whom they encountered on their way 
to the coast passed his sword through the pannier to see that nobody was 
concealed in it. Fortunately the child was unharmed. 

This David Martineau is the earliest ancestor of the Martineau family 
of whom any notice has been preserved. His wife was of French ex- 
traction, and was also a Protestant. They settled in Norwich, where 
Martineau pursued his profession as a surgeon, and was succeeded by 
various descendants who adopted the medical calling. The last and most 
eminent of these was Dr. Philip M. Martiucau, the uncle of Principal 
Martineau, who died in 1828, and who was accounted the most eminent 
provincial surgeon of his day. Principal Martineau’s eldest brother, a 
young surgeon of great promise, died in early manhood, 
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Their father, the father also of Harriet Martineau, whose name needs 
no eulogium from us, was Mr. Thomas Martineau, a camlet manufacturer 
in Norwich. In a brief autobiographical memoir from Miss Martineau’s 
pen, which appeared in the Daily News immediately after her death in 
June last, and to which we are indebted for must of this account of the 
family history, she makes special reference to her father’s life-long ac- 
quaintance with the famous Dr. Parr-—an acquaintance, she says, “ kept 
up and signalized by the gift of a black camlet study-gown every year or 
so, a piece of the right length being woven expressly for the doctor and 
dyed with due care.” 

The remarkable feature of the family story in the time of Harriet 
Martineau’s youth, she adds, was “the studied self-denial and clear 
inflexible purpose with which the parents gave their children the best 
education which they could, by all honourable means, command. In 
those times of war and middle-class adversity the parents understood 
their position, and took care that their children should understand it, 
telling them that there was no chance of wealth for them, and but an 
equal probability of a competence or of poverty ; and that they must, there- 
fore, regard their education as their only secure portion. . . . Thus the 
whole family, trained by parental example, were steady and conscientious 
workers.’’* 

The ties which bound Miss Martineau to her younger brother, the 
subject of this memoir, were more than usually close. ‘ One of her best 
preparations as a writer,” says the Daily News, “lay in a training far 
more thorough and exact than was usual in days when the higher educa- 
tion of women was unheard of, and Girton College and similar institutions 
would have been scouted as fit only for Laputa. This advantage was, we 
believe, in great part due to her association of herself, as far as was 
possible by correspondence and by personal intercourse in vacation time, 
with the college studies of her younger brother, the Rev. James Mar. 
tineau, the eminent theologian and philosopher, whose influence as a 
brilliant and original writer, though of slower growth and more limited 
range, has perhaps been deeper than her own. The companionship of 
affection and intellectual pursuit probably did something to direct Miss 
Martineau’s early attention to those questions of theology, philosophy, 
and political economy which engaged her brother.” Miss Martineau’s 
long and intimate connection with the Daily News gives additional value 
to such a statement in its leading columns. 

James Martineau was born at Norwich on April 21, 1805. He was 
educated at Norwich Grammar School, and afterwards under Dr. Lant 
Carpenter and Charles Wellbeloved, to whose early training he owed 





* Daily News, June 29, 1876, 
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much of his future success. He was at first intended for the profession 
of a civil engineer, and actually spent a year in Derby studying that 
branch of science; but he afterwards determined to devote himself to 
theology, and spent the next four years of his life at Manchester New 
College preparing for the ministry. After concluding bis course of 
theological study he was for a time employed in teaching. 

In 1828 he was appointed second minister of Eustace-street Presby- 
terian Meeting House, Dublin, and we have before us a “ Discourse on 
the Duties of Christians in an Age of Controversy,” preached by him in 
1830 before the Synod of Munster, or Southern Presbyterian Association 
of Ireland. The Discourse is eloquent, as is everything that proceeds 
from Dr. Martineau’s pen; but perhaps its most interesting feature is 
the indication which it gives of the progress that the writer had made 
towards liberal religious views. He maintains with great force the 
“ moral innocence of mental error ;” and the paramount duty of Christians, 
especially of the clergy, to face the difficulties of controversy, and to 
“make an open and undisguised statement of their opinions and of the 
evidence which satisfies them that these opinions are true.” 

After a ministry of three or four years in Eustace-street, Dr. Martineau 
resigned his charge on the ground that he could not accept the Regium 
Donum, or State subsidy, offered to the Irish Presbyterian Churches. 
His friends were anxious that he should remain and become the founder 
of an unsubsidized congregation in Dublin ; but he did not see his way to 
this, and in 1832 he became minister of Paradise Chapel, Liverpool, where 
he remained fora quarter of a century. He had by this time adopted 
Unitarian views, and he devoted himself with all his indomitable energy 
and ability to defend and propagate them. His success was acknowledged. 
He was one of the three Liverpool divines who came forward as cham- 
pions of Unitarian doctrines in reply to the well-known series of 
lectures against them published in 1839 by thirteen clergymen of the 
Church of England.* 

An interesting description of Dr. Martineau during his Liverpool 
ministry is given by an American lady who visited him in the course 
of a European tour she made in 1853. Speaking of Liverpool, she 
Bays :— 

“Many of the churches here are elegant and imposing structures, but 
none more tasteful, quaintly and quietly beautiful, than the Hope-street 


* “‘Unitarianism Defended: a Series of Lectures by Three Protestant Ministers of 
Liverpool : in Reply to a Course of Lectures entitled Unitarianism Confuted by Thirteen 
Clergymen of the Church of England.” Liverpool, 1839. The subjects treated were :— 
‘*The Bible, What it is, and What it is not.. The Proposition ‘that Christ is God’ proved 
to be false. The Scheme of Vicarious Redemption inconsistent with itself and with the 
Christian Idea of Salvation. The Christian View of Moral Evil. Christianity without 
Priest and without Ritual,” &.. 
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Unitarian Chapel, where Mr. Martin:au preaches. I brought letters to 
this gentleman, and on Saturday was at h:s house, I found him, in per- 
sonal appearance, all I looked for. The pure, fervid, poetic spirit, and 
the earnest eloquence which adapt his discourses alike to the religious 
wants, the devotional sense, the imagination and the taste of his readers, 
all live in his look and speak in his familiar tones. He is somewhat 
slender in person, with a head not large but*compact and perfectly 
balanced. His perceptive organs are remarkably large, his brow ir low 
and purely Greek, and his eyes are of a deep, changeful blue. There 
is much quietude in his face—native, rather than acquired, I ‘should 
say—the repose of unconscious, rather than of conscious power. About 
his head altogether there is a classical chiselled look—the hair grows in 
a way to enchaut an artist, and every feature of his face is finely and 
clearly cut. But the glow of the soul is all over. 

“On Sunday morning I enjoyed a pleasure long hoped for and never 
to be forgotten, in hearing him preach one of those wonderful discourses 
in which his free but reverent spirit seems to sound the profoundest 
depths of the human soul, to unveil the most solemn mysteries of being, 
and to reach those divine heights to which few have attained since Paul 
and John were caught up and rapt away from the earth, in holy visions 
and heavenly trances.”* 

In 1841 Dr. Martineau was appointed Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy in Manchester New College, and in 1857, when that institu- 
tion was transferred to the metropolis, he took up his residence in London, 
occupying the same chair as before. This arrangement was not made 
without much opposition by the less liberal class of Unitarians; but it is 
pleasant to record that the protest against his appointment was dismissed 
by the overwhelming majority of one hundred and seventeen to thirteen 
votes in the governing body. 

From 1859 to 1861 Dr. Martineau was the colieague of Mr. J.J. 
Tayler in the pastorate of the well-known Unitarian Chapel in Little 
Portland-street ; and from 1861 to 1870 he was sole minister of that 
chapel. Those only who have experienced the intellectual and spiritual 
treat which week by week he provided in his sermons, for, perhaps, the 
most cultured audience in London, can fully appreciate the great quali- 
ties of the gifted preacher. Vigorous thought, philosophic culture, and 
rare spiritual earnestness and insight marked every sentence of Dr, 
Martineau’s polished discourses. We shall afterwards make some quota- 
tions from those of them which have been published. Perhaps they lose 
less from being read instead of listened to, than most sermons do, for the 
condensed thought, as well as its beautiful literary setting, benefit by 





* ‘*Haps and Mishaps of a Tour in Europe.” By Grace Greenwood [Miss 8. J. Clarke, 
afterwards Mrs, Lippincot], Kd. Lend., 1854, p. 9. 
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careful and studious perusal and re-perusal. We call to mind as we 
write more than one Jibrary where they occupy the fireside corner, ever 
within reach of the owner’s hand, and ever reverted to with increased 
admiration and love. 

In 1868 Dr. Martineau was appointed Principal of Manchester New 
College, and he continues to hold that office. Perhaps we shall best 
describe the aim of his teaching, and of the college of which he is the 
head, by making the following extract from an address delivered by him 
on the opening of session, 1856-57 :— 

“The single end for which this institution exists, and by reference to 
which all its methods and spirit must be judged, is the training of a body 
of men devoted to the advancement of tke Christian life. If the Chris- 
tian life were not our divine and authoritative ideal, by which we are 
bound to try all human things, or if its nature did not allow the service 
of any class of special labourers, or if its standard of perfection were 
simply something given and stationary, to be held stiffly aloft, without 
any provision for movement with the moving host of men, there would 
be no ground on which to rest the claims of this College. It springs 
from those who believe in a ‘ Kingdom of Heaven’ as the secret life and 
final issue of human probation—who look upon the Church of Christ as 
its incipient embodiment and perpetual symbol—who find in that Church 
functions of teaching and guidance which should be committed only to 
qualified and disciplined minds~—and who so trust the expansiveness of 
God’s spirit within this sacred institute that they will not bind themselves 
to any of its customary forms of dogma or of usage, but hold themselves 
not less free towards the types of the future than reverential towards 
those of the past. This last feature it is—of an open theology—by which 
we are here distinguished from other Christian schools—a feature to 
which we shall ever remain faithful—without which we should represent 
a very limited history, instead of a very vast hope—which far from pre- 
senting a merely negative princ'ple, is an expression of positive faith and 
confiding piety above the range of party and the atmosphere of doubt— 
and which assuredly does but preserve the prospective altitude of mind 
induced by divine revelation, all the more thankful for the ‘elder 
prophets,’ that they set us looking for ever fresh ‘ consolations to Israel.’ 
In parting from the world, Christ ‘had yet many things to say’ to his 
. disciples, but ‘ they could not bear them then.’ Some of them, no doubt, 
have found their utterance in the ages that have since elapsed ; but if the 
‘Comforter ’ that tells them to the heart ‘abides with us for ever,’ who 
shall forbid our prayer for deeper insight, or reproach us with scepticism 
in the present because our eye is yet open towards the future? When 
the founders of our institutions refuse to involve them in the contingen- 
cies of doctrinal definition, it is from no want of clear and fervent faith 
for their own life ; it is because, in their view, God has more light than 
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is needed for guiding them, and the Church of Christ is no completed 
thing, but a perpetual protest against evil never vanquished, and a pres- 
sure towards a Kingdom of Heaven nvver reached.” 

The “conflict between Science and Religion” is a phrase we are con- 
tinually meeting with in these days, and there is an irreconcilable conflict 
between the ascertained science of modern times and the antiquated 
creeds and formularies which profess to be the exclusive exponents of 
what religion is. In no direction has Dr. Martineau done better service 
than in his many publications bearing on the relation between true 
science and real religion. Few men are fitted to deal with such a topic; 
fer he who essays it must be equipped with a thorough knowledge both 
of mental and material science—a rare attainment in days which are heirs 
to so many ages, and in which so much activity prevails in the highest 
regions of scientific inquiry; and he must also possess a mind so well- 
balanced, and free from predisposing tendencies as to see all sides of the 
question at issue with no partiality for one more than another. That 
these qualifications are possessed in a pre-eminent degree by Dr. Martineau, 
is apparent to every reader of his philosophical treatises. He is a mental 
philosopher who stands high in the very first rank of modern thinkers. 
His knowledge of physical science is extensive and minutely accurate. 
He has no prejudice against the inquiries of modern investigators in 
either department. His logical grasp is firm—indeed it would be difficult 
to name a living author who goes so directly to the point of a controversy, 
and so completely disembarrasses his argument of everything that does not 
directly bear on that point. In this respect he reminds us of the late 
Sir William Hamilton. Both treat a subject in the same comprehensive 
and exhaustive manner, though Martineau avoids Sir William’s formalism. 
There is, however, one marked difference between the two: Hamilton’s 
pages read like a page of Euclid—Martineau’s are bright with the light of 
poetic fancy. Even when they deal with the most abstract problems, they 
teem with apt illustrations, graceful allusions, and brilliant phraseology. 

“Tt is vain,” he says, speaking of the relation between Science and 
Religion—“ it is vain for the secular and the spiritual powers of the world 
to negotiate a division of territory by which each shall bar out the other; 
no treaty, no award, can trace a boundary-line, any more than a mountain 
chain or trending coast can keep out the Almighty maker of them both. 
The Kingdom of Heaven is in its very essence a universal theocracy ; and 
God existing, nothing is at heart the same as if He existed not. It is a 
fatal thing to let any province of life constitute itself outside of the 
religious realm, and, under plea of being no insurgent land, excuse itself 
from consecration. So long as the national ideas were as simple and 
limited as those of the Hebrew race in the first century, so long the 
gospel needed more the intensity of God’s spirit than its breadth ; its 
possessor had an answer for every question, and neither slurred nor 
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scorned any genuine want. But no sooner did it find itself in the midst 
of an Hellenic and a Roman civilization, than it had to deal with new 
problems, and penetrate to other seats of thought and consciousness in 
the human soul; and it expanded to the full capacity of those fresh 
demands, and obtained representatives who could use up the truth of 
Plato, and put a living fire into the ethics of Cicero. Well would it have 
been if no meaner interests had ever checked this adaptive genius in our 
religion and made it seem unequal to the exigencies of advancing time. 
But there are two ways of seeking harmony between its spirit and the 
general course of the human mind, and preventing either overlapping the 
province of the other; by taking all new knowledge in, or by shutting 
all new knowledge out, by keeping open the capacity of faith, or keeping 
closed the limits of discovery. And for ages past the ancient Church of 
Christendom having unhappily consecrated its cast-iron measure of 
doctrine, will not allow the universe to be bigger than that can reach: 
and hence, religion having become fixed, advancing culture becomes 
‘profane,’ and proceeds without a blessing, rather than not proceed at 
all. One after another, sciences have emerged and constituted them- 
selves, tastes and habits have acquired social power, for which the Church 
called universal, has no greeting or recognition,—which its philosophy 
pronounces to be no science, and its casuistry condemns as godless. In 
the vain attempt to maintain against enlargement the narrow frontier of 
an earlier time, the empire of the human mind is gone ; and the Church, 
false to the eternal essence which it held, drops behind and becomes 
historical. Nor bas Protestantism hitherto been much wiser; it has let 
the problem slip in another way. The old Christianity grasps at univer- 
sality by holding its ancient confines, and resolutely denying that what 
lies beyond is really in the universe at all. The reformed Christianity 
surrenders the pretension to universality, releases the revolted provinces 
of knowledge from their allegiance, and proclaims them free ; hoping by 
this prudent concession to retain the parent land unaffected by the giant 
growths it has disengaged. In virtue of this treaty of peace intellectual 
research in every direction asserts its right to be purely secular, and to 
proceed as if it stood in no relation at all to faith ; it studiously weeds 
out of its language and modes of thought every vestige of a religious 
idea, and assumes that reason might live upon the very same terms in a 
divine or an atheistic universe. Ingenuity is exhausted to invent for 
every truth neutral and abstract expressions which may serve equally in 
either way; and a sublime affectation of indifference becomes part of the 
established etiquette of scientific diplomacy. The understanding seems 
to be, ‘If you will not meddle with our geology (for instance) we will 
behave politely to your divinity.’ And yet the radical insincerity of this 
mutual neutrality is evident through so thin a veil. It is not true that 
the two lines of thought are separately pursued; on the contrary the 
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traveller on each feels an intense interest—be it of sympathy or antipathy 
—in the procedure on the other; and often derives his chief impulse from 
the secret bearing of his doctrine on beliefs to which he never refers. 
Bold aud logical minds are thus frequently brought into conscious sell- 
variance, having their esoteric and their exoteric professions. Less com- 
plete and compact thinkers often remain at the stage of unconscious sclf- 
variance, and honestly but uneasily believe each doctrine in turn; with 
Lyell to-day, with Moses to-morrow; Positivist at the Royal Society, and 
Christian at Westminster Abbey. Such persons have a kind of double 
consciousness, and pass though two unreconciled lives: their scientific 
thought proceeds upon one path, their religious conceptions move or stay 
upon another: they are alternately here and there; but can give no 
account of the intervening space between their knowledge and their faith, 
and can rise to no higher point from which both are seen together. 
Having at different periods passed through different and quite indepen- 
dent developments, they end with two creeds, two orders of taste and 
affection ; and whenever the time comes for border questions to arise, 
they cross helplessly to and fro, with the feeble intercession of good will, 
but without the common language and intelligence of effective mediation. 
All this want of inner harmony between faith and knowledge, be it con- 
fessed or unconfessed, is the natural result of falsely dividing off the 
secular and the spiritual, as if they were different things, instead of 
different thoughts about the same thing; and so permitting each method 
to run off indefinitely upon its own abstractions, till neither can find its 
way back, or look any whole living reality in the face. If Christian 
theology cannot prevent these evils, still more if it favours and promotes 
them, it abdicates its intellectual function of universal supervision and 
reconciliation of human pursuits, and descends to poor antagonisms on 
the very scene that should be tranquil under its survey. Indifference and 
neglect towards new forms of thought and fields of research will bring a 
most certain retribution, fostering the growth of wild pretensions and 
‘Arab’ sciences, that follow their own rule, and remain outlaws and 
strangers to the realm of reverential reason. No legitimate direction of 
human activity, speculative or social, ought to be foreign to the sympathy 
of the Christian divine; and sympathy requires knowledge and insight. 
His own particular stock of truths may be a very simple series; but the 
range of their application, and the need of their modifying presence are 
nothing less than universal ; so that he of all men wants the largest and 
most generous training, and scarcely completes his qualifications till he is 
furnished with a key to every compartment of human life and thought. 

“ What, indeed, is true theology ? It is the knowledge of God. By its 
very definition, therefore, it must be co-extensive with the field of His 
manifestations, and have something to learn and report wherever His 
trace has been left. What more need be said to show its encyclopmdic 
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character? For there is no region where he does not make His sign. 
He is agent and disposer in outward nature; He communes with the 
inmost individual soul; He is the providence of collective humanity, 
and unfoids His thought in the process of history—both the general 
history of the race, and the special history of the times and people to 
whom and through whom he has made Himself supernaturally known. 
And whoever is at a loss where and how to recognize him in these several 
fields, is, just so far as his perplexity goes, no theologian.” * 

Dr. Martineau is, in the strictest sense of the term, an idealist. He 
is deeply imbued with the Platonic spirit. In his sight the intuitions of 
the soul are ascertained facts, just as much as the facts of science. They 
are more; for they are facts of all time. He believes in a personal 
revelation, and a direct knowledge of things spiritual. Nowhere has he 
vindicated this belief more conclusively—indeed we know not where it 
has ever been more conclusively vindicated, than in that noble essay on 
science, nescience, and faith, in which he passes under review the theories ' 
of Comte, Mill, Spencer, Mansel, and Bain. 

Dr. Martineau’s contributions to the periodicals of his time have been 
almost numberless. Some are historical papers, others deal with mental 
and moral subjects, and a third class, which is perhaps higher in aim and 
nobler in execution than either of the two first-mentioned, treats of the 
solemn questions of religion. Many of these have been republished in a 
collected form both here and in America, where Dr. Martineau is not 
only widely-known, but perhaps better appreciated among ordinary readers 
than even in England. 

Of his other works we may mention “The Rationale of Religious 
Inquiry: or, the Question stated of Reason, the Bible, and the Church,” 
published in 1836; “Endeavours after the Christian Life,” of which 
the first series appeared in 1843, and the second in 1847; and a volume 
of sermons, published last year, entitled “ Hours of Thought on Sacred 
Things.” We shall not attempt to give a critical analysis of these works. 
They may all be described as eloquent sermon-essays, inculcating the 
broad principles of rational religion. A few extracts from them, and 
from other sermons published by Dr. Martineau, will show their character 
better than any words of ours. Their subtle power, their lofty beauty, 
their restrained pathos, cease to affect the inner spirit when they are 
dissected and judged by the cold rules of artistic criticism. Let us not 
be misunderstood when we write thus. We are far from meaning that 
the theological critic, or the literary connoisseur, could find in Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s writings, any foundation for adverse criticism ; anything but 
earnest thought, wealth of imagination, purity of spirit, and exquisite 
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* “The Christian Student.” An address delivered at the opening of Manchester New 
College, 1856, pp. 9-11. 
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taste in expression. All these qualities Dr. Martineau’s works exhibit 
in rare perfection. But they have a power and beauty higher than these. 
He raises you, as you read, on his own strong pinions. You feel yourself 
borne aloft into a serener air; yet you feel all the time, that he well 
knows whitherward he is soaring, and that under his guidance you are 
safe. No criticism can explain this God-given power. No language can 
adequately express it. To use words otherwise applied by Dr. Martineau, 
it is “like a spirit hiding in enshadowed forests: call it into the staring 
light, it is exhaled and seen no more; or as the whispering of God among 
the trees; peer about behind the leaves, and it is not there.” 

We have already referred to Dr. Martineau’s ministry in Liverpool. 
The sermon which he preached at the close of his pastorate there has been 
published ; and the following extract from it is interesting as his own 
record of a phase in his life as a thinker, as well as weighty with eloquent 
meaning :— 

“The one deep faith which has determined my whole word and work 
among you, is in the living union of God with our humanity. Long did 
this faith pine obscurely within me, ere it could find its way to any clear 
joy. It was not enough for me that God should—as they say—‘ exist’ ; 
it was needful to have assurance that He lives. It was a poor thought 
that He was the beginning of all, if He stood aloof from it in its con- 
stancy. It withered the inmost heart to believe that He dwelt and never 
stirred in the universal space, and delegated all to inexorable ‘ Laws’ ; 
laws that could never hear the most piercing shriek, and looked with 
stony eyes on the upturned face of agony. It seemed to stain the very 
heaven, to charge Him with the origin of human guilt, and represent 
Him as first moulding men into sin, and then punishing them out of it. 
A mere constructing and legislating God, satisfied to adjust ‘ co-exist- 
encies,’ and establish ‘successions’; who filled the cold sky, and brooded 
over the waste sea, and watched upon the mountain-head, and embraced 
the waxing and waning moon, and suffered the tide of history to sweep 
through Him without heeding its most passionate and surging waves; a 
God who wrung from us a thousand sighs that never touched Him, who 
broke us in remorse for ills that are not ours, who drew to Him, day and 
night without ceasing, moans of prayer He never answered ; such a One 
it was a vain attempt really to trust and love. At times the faith in Him 
appeared but to turn the darkness of atheism into flame; and, in its light, 
the face of this blessed life and universe lost its fostering look, and seemed 
to be twisted into an almighty sarcasm. Nor could I ever feel that the 
permanent stillness and personal inaccessibility of God, was at all com- 
pensated by exceptional miracle. An occasional ‘ message’ rather serves 
to render more sensible and undeniable the usual absence and lence; 
nor can the ‘sender’ well say to his servant,‘ You go there,’ without 
implying, ‘I stay here.’ Merely to fling into the Deist’s ‘God of Nature’ 
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an historical fragment of miracle, does little to meet the exigences of 
human piety. It is not ‘once upon a time,’ it is not ‘now and then’— 
nor is it on the theatre of another’s life to the exclusion of our own— 
that we sigh to escape from the bound movements of nature into the 
free heart of God. We pine as prisoners, till we burst into the air of 
that supernatural life which he lives eternally: we are parched with 
a holy thirst till we find contact with the running waters of his quick 
affection. Him immediately; Him in person; Him in whispers of the 
day, and eye to eye by night; Him for a close refuge in temptation, not 
as a large thought of ours, but as an almightiness in Himself; Him, 
ready with his moistening dews for the dry heart, and His breathings of 
hope for the sorrowing; Him always and everywhere, living for our 
holy trust, do we absolutely seek for our repose, and wildly wander till 
we find.” * 

Of God's revelation of himself in Nature Dr. Martineau is a constant 
student and an eloquent expositor. It would be difficult to quote from 
ancient or modern literature a passage more pregnant with meaning, 
more indicative of habitual communion with Nature and with Nature’s 
God, more wealthy in thought, or more exquisitely sympathetic in ex- 
pression, than the following :— 

“We are always in the presence of God, and there would seem to be 
when He forgets that we are by; and his own nature confesses itself 
through all the loneliness of space, and we may apprehend its essence 
rather than its act. Todo this, we have but to look on creation as a 
picture, instead of examining it as a machine. It must fix our eye as a 
work of beauty, not as a structure of ingenuity. The simplest im- 
pressions from nature are the deepest and most devout, and to get back 
to these, after spoiling the vision with the artificial glasses of science, 
is the difficult wisdom of the pure heart. The modest flower, nestling 
in the meadow grass ; the happy tree, as it laughs and riots in the wind; 
the moody cloud, knitting its brow in solemn thought; the river that 
has been flowing all night along; the sound of the thirsty earth, as it 
drinks and relishes the rain ;—these things are as a full hymn, when they 
flow from the melody of nature, but an empty rhythm when scanned by 
the finger of art. The soul as it sings cannot both worship and beat 
time. The rainbow, interpreted by the prism, is not more sacred than 
when it was taken for the memorandum of God's promissory mercy 
painting the access and recess of his thought. The holy night, that 
sbows us how much more the sunshine hides than it reveals, and warns us 
that the more clearly we see what is beneath our feet, the more astonish- 
ing is our blindness to what is above our heads, is less divine when 


* “ Parting Words,” 1857. 
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watched from the observatory of science than when gazed at from the 
oratory of secret prayer. To the one it is the ancient architecture, to 
the other the instant meditation of the Most High. And so it is with 
all the common features of our world. The daily light, fresh as a young 
child every morning, and dignified as the mellowness of age at even; the 
yearly changes, less fair and dear to our infancy than to our maturity; 
the weariness of nature as she drops her leaves ;_ the glee with which she 
hangs them out again; the silver mists of autumn; the slanting raius of 
spring; the sweeping lines of drifted snow—all are as the natural 
language of God, the twins of his Almighty thought, to the spirit that 
lies open to their wonder; to others they are but a spinning of the 
earth, an evaporation of the waters, an equilibrium in the winds.” 
Another fine paragraph treats of the constant supremacy of God which 
underlies all operations of the Laws of Nature, aud brings out with 
great force the fact that the existence of such Laws does not preclude 
but rather establishes on the firmest basis the idea of the existence of a 
Deity. What Science calls the uniformity of Nature, Faith calls the 
fidelity of God. They are but the settled ways of his sole causation, 
the programme of his everlasting work, the dial plate which the index 
of human expectation is to traverse age by age. When we speak of 
their unerring regularity, we do but attest his truth, which keeps the 
time-piece steady for us, and warns us how the shadows lie. He that 
framed these rules might have made others in their stead, and at 
any moment change them by a thought. But once he has aunounced 
them, an eternal word has gone forth, and shall not be made void. It is 
a promise made alike to just and unjust, and must be punctually kept 
with both. Without a reliable universe and atrustworthy God, no moral 
character could grow. A fickle world admits only of a lawless race: no 
obedience could be required from those who are planted among shifting 
conditions, to whom foresight is denied, and whose wisdom is as likely to 
go astray as their folly. As well might you attempt to build upon the 
restless sea, or to steer by shooting stars, or keep time by the leaves 
dancing in the wind, as shape a mind or train a character amid a scene 
whose courses were unsteady aud where action was a lottery. All 
human habits are formed by a mutual understanding between man ard 
nature. Who could be temperate, if the food that simply nourishes to- 
day were to intoxicate to-morrow? Who would put away sloth to be in 
his fields betimee, but in faith that the sun would not forget to rise? 
Who build his observatory, were not the heavens still the same that 
Kepler and Galileo scanned? Thus the constancy of creation is the 
direct expression of the good faith of God; of his regard not only for 
our security, but for the culture of our reason and the insight of our 
conscience. He disciplines us thus to his own love of beauty and order. 
His eternal patience takes away our excuses of surprise, and rebukes our 
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pleas of disobedience. The wild sophistry of temptation is put to shame 
by the serene light of his natural countenance, and the steady swing of 
the pendulum that counts his ways. He secures us against all passionate 
sway: no impulse rushes into space with irruption of blessing or of 
curse: no devilish element bursts the bars of his prohibition, and 
maddens us by dashing with discords the music of the spheres. He 
keeps the everlasting watch bimself and, if there be chaos anywhere, takes 
care it shall not be here. That he may be true to us, he foregoes a 
portion of his infinite freedom, and binds himself to methods whose 
cycle we can measure and whose exactitude we may trust. The natural 
Universe is God’s eternal act of self-restraint: and if he is willing to 
descend into finite system and trace the fields of his presence with the 
orbits of accurate custom, is it too much for us to answer him with a 
life of faithful regulation; to mark the flow of time with intersections of 
puuctual duty ; and so pursue our way that neither the just nor the un- 
just may be able to distrust us? ‘lo enter spontaneously into the bonds 
of inflexible veracity is the first element in that perfection which brings 
us into the similitude of God.’’* 

In the more practical forms of pulpit ministration, Dr. Martineau can 
be no less brilliant. The sarcasm of the following lines on “ gaining an 
independence ’’ is withering, and no one who reads them will say that 
their truth does not add to the stinging rebuke they contain. 

* By the meekest ministrations did the Lord acquire his blessed sway. 
How different is the method usually resorted to in order to obtain the 
services of others. Instead of thinking, speaking, acting freely, and in 
the divine spirit of duty, and leaving it to God to append what influence 
and authority he may see fit, men begin by coveting the services of 
others, and resolving to have them : and, being sure that they can at least 
be purchased by money, they make haste to getrich ; often hurrying over 
every species of mean compliance for this purpose, in the wretched hope 
of earning their enfranchisement in the end. This process of making 
their moral liberty contingent upon the purse, is characteristically termed 
‘gaining an independence.’ This very phrase is a satire upon the morals 
of the class that invented it, and the nation that adopts it. We then are 
a people, who express by the same word, the freedom of the mind, the 
high rule of conscience and conviction, and a thing of gold, that can be 
kept at a bank, or invested in the funds. With us, broad acres must go 
before bold deeds: one must possess an estate before he can be a man. 
And so, to ‘win an independence,’ many an aspirant becomes a 
sycophant: to ‘ win an independence,’ he licks the feet of every disgrace 
that can add a shilling to his fortune: ‘to win an independence,’ he 
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courts the men whom he despises, and stoops to the pretences that he 
hates: ‘to win an ‘independence,’ he solemnly professes that which he 
secretly derides ; and grows glib in uttering falsehoods that should scald 
his lips. Truly this modern idol is a god, who compels his votaries to 
crawl up the steps of his throne. And when the homage has been 
paid, and the prize is gained, how noble a creature must the worshipper 
issue forth, who, by such discipline, has achieved his ‘independence’ at 
last ! 

“This miserable heathenism is simply reversed in the Christian method 
and estimate of liberty. The road to genuine spiritual freedom, taking, 
it may seem, a strange direction, lies through what the older moralists 
term ‘ Self-annihilation.’ Renounce we our wishes, and the oppositions 
that bear against us inevitably vanish. As force is made evident only by 
resistance, necessity is perceptible only by the pressure it offers to our 
claims and desires. He who resists not at all feels no hostile power; 
is chafed by no irritation ; mortified by no disappointment. He bends to 
the storm as it sweeps by, and lifts a head serene when it is gone. Nor 
is his liberty merely negative: self-will is displaced only to make way for 
God’s will: and weakness is surrendered that almightiness may be en- 
throned. The positive empire of the right takes the place of a feeble 
and contested sway. The efficacy of the change is sure to be seen in 
achievement, no less than in endurance. Over him that shall undergo it, 
the world and men lose all their deterring power. Do what they may 
with their instruments of persecution and derision, none of these things 
move him. They cannot sting him into scorn. His ends lie far beyond 
their reach. Who can hinder him from following that which he reveres ; 
from embracing in his love the world that crushes him: and remaining 
true to the God that tries him as by fire? It is the Son that has made 
him free, and he is free indeed.”’* 

Our quotations have already extended so far that we have only room 
for a few more of the scattered gems, with which Dr. Martineau’s writings 
abound; and we shall insert them without note or comment. Their 
singular felicity of thought and beauty of expression will be apparent to 
every reader. 

“Those simple faiths that come, we know not whence ; those dim sus- 
picions of conscience, that creep upon us with authoritative awe ; that 
mysterious sense of an overarching infinitude, pierced with bursts of 
light when the clouds of our lower mind clear off; nay, the common 
promptings of disinterested love, the call to self-savrifice, the reverence 
for nobleness and beauty,—what are they but the awakening touch of 
God; the movement of His Spirit among the trembling strings ? ” 


* ‘‘Endeavours after the Christian Life,” No. xxxii. ‘‘ The Freemanof Christ,” 1 Corin- 
thians vii. 22. 
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“ We are not all alike, and God does not exist for any miserable egotist 
alone. We are all, indeed, set in one infinite sphere of universal reason 
and conscience, but scattered over it to follow separate circles, and attain 
every variety of altitude in faith. Like stars upon the same meridian, 
whose culminating points cannot be alike, we touch our supreme height 
at different elevations, and the measure which is far down on the course 
of one mind, may be the acme of religion in another.” 

“The dry glare of noon-day knowledge hurts the eye, by plying it for 
use and denying it beauty; and we long to be screened behind a cloud or 
two of moisture and of mystery, that shall mellow the glory and cool the 
air. The world can never be less to us than when we make it all in all.” 

“When speech is given to a soul holy and true, time, and its dome of 
ages, becomes as a mighty whispering-gallery, round which the imprisoned 
utterance runs, and reverberates for ever.” 

“To the open mind fresh gleanings euter to the last ; strange stirrings 
of diviner sympathies; waves of thin transparent light flitting through 
the spaces of the aged mind, like the aurora of the north across the 
wintry sky.” 

‘* However constant the visitations of sickness and bereavement, the 
fall of the year is most thickly strewn with the fall of human life. Every- 
where the spirit of some sad power seems to direct the time: it hides 
from us the blue heavens; it makes the green wave turbid; it walks 
through the fields, and lays the damp, ungathered barvest low; it 
cries out in the night wind and the shrill hail; it steals the summer 
bloom from the infant cheek; it makes old age shiver to the heart ; it 
goes to the churchyard and chooses many a grave; it flies to the bell, 
and enjoins it when to toll. It is God that goes his yearly round ; that 
gathers up the appointed lives ; and even where the hour is not yet come, 
eugraves by pain and poverty many a sharp and solemn lesson on the 
heart.” 

“Of nothing may we be more sure than of this; that if we cannot 
sanctify our present lut, we could sanctify no other.” 

“*God only lends us the objects of our affection: the affection itself he 
gives us in perpetuity.” 

“ Beneath the dome of this universe, which is all centre and no cir- 
cumference, we cannot stand where the musings of the eternal mind do 
not murmur around us, and the visions of his lonely loving thought 
appear.” 

“ Conceptions born in the quiet heights of contemplation will precipitate 
themselves on the busy multitudes below : this principle interprets history 
and presages futurity.” 

We could add many similar “sentences ” from Dr. Martineau’s writings, 
but we must bring our sketch to a close; and we do so with a conscious- 
nees that we have not been able to do such justice to him as we could 
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have wished. His works are voluminous but somewhat desultory, and it 
is difficult within our limited space to treat them in detail. We have 
seized upon what we regard as the leading features of his religious 
philosophy, and drawn our illustrations of them as far as possible from 
his own pen. Those who would know more of him will find his works a 
rich mine of far-reaching thought, clothed in the winged words of a digni- 
fied eloquence, adorned with the graces of a ripe and liberal scholarship, 
and illuminated with the light of a rare poetic fancy, 


TENDEBATQUE MANUS RIP ULTERIORIS 
AMORE. 


Mertnovucut my love stood on the further brink 

Of a deep, yawning chasm—so ghastly deep, 
That looking down, I felt as they who sink 

For ever downward in a troubled sleep ; 
And whirl'd my brain to mark how far below, 

A river sluggish as the Styx of song 
With mud and slime, past dreary shores and low, 

Where no shrub grew, its current crawl'd along. 
Far, far across that chasm I saw her stand, 

And call’d, till wearied out, her much love! name ; 
But day departed from the dismal land, 

And ‘cross the horrid gulf no answer came ;— 
I only saw how wildly raged the storm, 
And toss’d her hair, and lash’d her fragile form. 

H. D. Murpuy, B.A. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tue Peasants WARNING. 


“ Caw you tell me who lives in that 
old house yonder, or if it is occupied 
at all?” 

The speaker was a young man, 
tall, and broadly built, with a thick 
brown beard, and eyes which, now 
at least, had rather a dreamy ex- 
pression. He had been standing 
motionless for some minutes oppo- 
site an old-fashioned iron gate, half 
open, which led up a somewhat 
neglected looking avenue to a white 
house partially covered with creep- 
ing vines, and but dimly discernible 


through the thick foliage of sur- 
rounding trees. 

“ They’re new people, plase your 
honour, that’s in it,” replied the 


easant addressed. ‘‘An elderly 
ady, Mrs. Stevens is her name, and 
her niece, Miss M‘Carty. That's 
the whole family, barrin’ a foreign 
woman, a sort of a sarvant, that 
they brought wid them. They only 
came a few months ago, myself 
doesn’t rightly know whether 
they’re at home now or not. They 
might ha’ gone an’ left for good an’ 
all, an’ ne’er a sowl ’ud be the 
wiser. Nobody hereabouts knows 
much o’ them or their doin’s for a 
family. The people do be talkin’, 
but I keep never mindin’, for, may- 
be, afther all, there’s no thruth in 
it.” 
‘“‘ No truth in what?” asked the 
yourg man. 
“IT donna, sir, that’s jist it. They 
do be sayin’ more than their prayers, 


people do, sometimes, sir.” As he 
spoke, he moved away. “ But don’t 
be goin’ up to the house, sir, if you 
can help it, it’s betther not,” he 
called back, and the other observed 
that as he spoke he made the sign 
of the cross upon his breast and 
forehead. 

Captain Bowring had come to 
visit his old home in the south 
of Ireland. Though parents and 
kindred had long been dead, and no 
friend remained in that part of the 
country to welcome him, yet an 
intense longing to look on the place 
once again had possessed him, and 
he had taken advantage of a leave of 
absence from his regiment to do so. 

“ As the gate lies open there can 
be no harm in entering,” he mur- 
mured, “ The family are doubtless 
away, or the place would not look 
so deserted. I will go as far as the 
spot where the copperbeech used 
to stand, and see if it is still there.” 

In order to do this, he had to 
pass opposite the house. He ob- 
served that near to it were some 
flower-beds which showed signs of 
care. The window blinds were 
closely drawn down, and there 
seemed no sign of occupation. As 
he gazed at the familiar windows, 
however, he thought that he saw a 
hand draw aside one of the blinds, 
but it vanished instantly. 

The tree he sought was in flourish- 
ing condition. He was about to 
pluck a few leaves from it as a 
memento of his visit, and then turn 
away, when he beard a rough voice 
shouting to him. Looking up he 
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perceived a man running at full 
speed towards him, gesticulating 
angrily as heran. Captain Bowring 
calmly awaited bis approach. 

‘** What’re you doin’ here ? ” cried 
the man, as he came panting up. 
“D’ye think this is a place for 
strangers to walk into when they 
plase. By gor, it’s mortial angry 
the misthress ’d be wid me if she 
knew. Pullin’ the trees to pieces, 
an’ tearin’ up allafore you! Whew! 
It’s a Turk or a Garman ye must 
be, ’'m thinkin’, to be afther be- 
havin’ in sich a way.” 

Not waiting to defend himself 
from the charge of “tearing up all 
before him,” Captain Bowring, with 
more of hauteur in his tone than he 
would have adopted had he met with 
a gentler address, explained that, 
finding the gate open, aud suppos- 
ing the family to be absent, he had 
entered to take a nearer view of the 
house which had once been his 
home, and gather a few leaves from 


a tree endeared by old recollections. 
The man’s manner softened. 
“ Well, in coorse yer welcome to 


the leaves,” he said. ‘“ Take more, 
if you like, but do it quickly, an’ 
go in the name o’ God, or but 
it’s too late; here’s the misthress 
herself, an’ I suppose I’ll lose my 
place, for it was my fault leavin’ 
the gate open.” 

Captain Bowring turned round, 
expecting to see a very formidable 
personage ; instead of which he be- 
held a pale, mild - looking elderly 
lady, dressed in deep mourning, 
whose countenance wore a fretted 
and anxious, but pleasing, expres- 
sion. He removed his hat, and 
bowed, tendering the same explaua- 
tion that he had given the servant, 
and adding many apologies for his 
intrusion. 

The lady received his excuses 
graciously, with a manner as gentle 
as her appearance, and volunteered 
several kind, commonplace little 
remarks about early associations. 
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Captain Bowring thought, notwith- 
standing the seclusion she had given 
such strict orders to preserve, that 
the sight of a strange face was not, 
after all, so distasteful to her. She 
seemed to him just the person fitted 
to move in a quiet circle of friends, 
and who would enjoy above all 
things a little gentle gossip over 
her tea. Ina few minutes he found 
himself conversing on the best of 
terms with her, and soon she invited 
him, in a half cordial, half hesitating 
manner, to enter the house, and 
renew his acquaintance with its 
interior. He accepted the invita- 
tion, and she led the way in. 

How strange, yet how familiar, 
the rooms looked to nim! As he 
stood in the large old parlour, its 
dull and faded aspect contrasted 
mournfully with the picture in his 
mind of its former brightness. It 
seemed to him that the sun used 
always to shine into it. With deli- 
cate tact Mrs. Stevens bad left him 
alone. He leaned on the broad 
mantelpiece, and became lost in 
reverie. A sense of almost in- 
tolerable sadness possessed him, 
sadness which seemed prophetic, for 
it covered with its sombre hue the 
future as well as the past. He 
peopled the room with its former 
occupants. The echoes of the mirth 
and laughter with which it had 
once rung seemed yet to resound 
from its corners; but not merrily, 
sadly, as ghostly laughter does, 
with a deeper pathos in its merri- 
ment than any sobs or tears. 

A strange feeling came over him 
that, though his home had passed 
to strangers, yet his fate was inex- 
tr.cably linked with it, and some- 
thing which should shake him to 
the very soul wasat hand. He was 
not one usually to give way to fan- 
ciful ideas and feelings. Though 
somewhat thoughful, the turn of 

is mind was more practical than 
sentimental. But now he actually 
debated with himself whether he 
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should not instanitly—before Mrs. 
Stevens returned—fly from the 
place, and quit its vicinity for ever. 
Yet a dreamy spell seemed to hold 
him. At one time afterwards he 
said bitterly to himself, that it 
would have been well had he done 
80. 

Suddenly a strain of music, 
wildly sweet and mournful, swelled 
through the room. It accorded so 
well with his mood that it might 
have been its actual expression, 
and at first he did not rouse himself 
to discover whence it proceeded. 
But at length he observed a door 
connected with the room. it had 
not been there in his recollection, 
but there had been alterations 
made in the house. Without much 
thought he approached it, and 
opened it gently. A female figure 
sat at a harmonium. He could 
not see the face, for she did not 
look round, but, unconscious of 
any presence, went on playing her 
mournful music. He was about to 
withdraw, but at that moment 
Mrs. Stevens appeared, and, seeing 
him on the threshold, invited him 
to come in. 

The figure at the harmonium 
rose, a slender graceful girl, in a 
simple, clinging robe of black, with 
dark hair, very plainly twined 
round a small classical head. The 
elder lady introduced her as her 
niece, Miss Caroline M’Carty, and 
Captain Bowring received a cold 
little bow. 

Mrs. Stevens, who, since a 
stranger was actually beneath her 
roof, seemed determined to act the 
hospitable hostess, had been fol- 
lowed into the room by a servant 
with luncheon. But Captain Bow- 
ring, not feeling inclined to have 
his present mood disturbed, was 
now anxious to depart, and was 
about to politely decline the lady’s 
hospitality, when it happened that,” 
as his eyes wandered round, they 
chanced to encounter those of the 


young lady, and, somehow, without 
waiting to analyze what influenced 
him, he found to his surprise that 
the words he actually did utter were 
quite the reverse of what he had 
intended. Seldom had Captain 
Bowring seen a lovelier counte- 
nance, never before, one that 
affected him so strangely. It wasa 
small oval face, very youthful 
looking; pale, with a saddened 
expression ; the forehead broad and 
calm, and from beneath long, black 
silky lashes a pair of the deep blue- 
grey eyes of her native land looked 
forth. They were not bright, but 
soft and tender. “Sweetest eyes 
were ever seen,” the young man 
thought as he gazed at them. 

Not much passed at the inter- 
view. Mrs. Stevens had most of 
the conversation to herself, and she 
knew how to sustain it, in an easy. 
continuous flow. Evidently she 
was well pleased with her listener, 
and more in her element, poor lady, 
than, from whatever cause, she had 
been for sometime. Her niece was 
very silent. Her manner was too 
quiet and subdued for her years ; 
but the tinge of melancholy in Cap- 
tain Bowring’s own nature answer- 
ing to that in hers, made her 
pensiveness rather attractive than 
otherwise to him. 

As he walked towards his inn, he 
found himself wondering many 
times whether he should ever see 
those sweet blue-grey eyes again. 

When he entered the outer room 
of the “ Shamrock,” which, poor as 
it was, held the place of the best 
inn in the little village, he found it 
fuller than usual, and, notwith- 
standing the abstraction of his 
mood, he could not but observe 
that every one present stared at 
him curiously, and then turned to 
whisper among themselves, He 
caught some of their words. 

“ Mortial pale-looking, ain’t he, 
jist; but sure, it’s no wondher, 

vaptain as he is.” 
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He was about to pass upstairs, 
when the landlord came over to 
him, and said in a tone of apparent 
concern,— 

“Maybe you'd be afther likin’ 
somethin’ hot, sir? If you would, 
I'll get it ready for you in no 
time.” 

“Why so? I do not want any- 
thing at present.” 

“Do now, sir; "deed ye ought 
to have somethin’, It'll do you all 
the good in the world. Won’t ye 
now, sir P” ; 

His tone was so coaxing, as if 
he were speaking to a sick or 
frightened child, that Captain Bow- 
ring could not forbear laughing. 

“You're not so bad, then, afther 
all, sir.” 

“* Bad ! 
at all?” 

“And so you war up at the 
White House, sir?” said the land- 
lord, rather irrelevantly as it seemed. 


Why should I be bad 


“ Rody here says a boy tould him 


he seen you go in. Come here, 
Rody.” 

The person addressed as Rody, a 
ragged and rather wild - looking 
fellow, approached. 

* And so a boy told you he saw 
me go into the White House,” said 
Captain Bowring, half amused, half 
annoyed, yet urged by a feeling of 
some curiosity to continue the 
subject. “And what then, my 
friend ?, Is it so strange and 
terrible a thing for any one to 
enter that house ?” 

‘‘ Gor, I donna, sir,” folding his 
arms, and looking as stolid as if he 
were being examined by a magis- 
trate. 

“ Come, now, speak out. 
you anything to say ?” 

“ Gor, an’ maybe, sir.” 

“Then say it. But I see you 
won’t. You and the rest of the 
people here are prejudiced against 
this family, inoffensive as they evi- 
dently are, just because they haven’t 
lived always on the spot. That’s 
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your reason, or rather want of 
reason, isn’t it?” 

“ Gor, I donna, sir. 

“You are suspicious of them, 
and make a mystery because they 
choose to live in seclusion.” , 

“Gor, an’ maybe, sir.” 

“Oh, can’t you find some other 
form of words to answer me with ?” 
cried the young man, losing all 
patience. “I believe that if I 
went on and asked you a hundred 
questions, you’d make one or other 
of these two phrases do for reply 
to each. TI might as well talk to 
a parrot,(r better, unless its edu- 
cation was very scanty. Can you 
really speak no other words, man.” 

“ Gor, I donna, sir.” 

Captain Bowring turned and 
went upstairs, while Rody, grinning, 
joined the circle of his friends. 

The young man threw himself 
on the ricketty sofa in his room, 
and for some minutes reflected on 
the strange manner of the people 
respecting the tenants of the White 
House. By-and-by he feil into a 
light sleep, and dreamed of the 
sweet blue-grey eyes, then awoke 
to wish that he might gaze into 
their fathomless depths again, were 
it only once more. 


” 


CHAPTER II. 
A PRESENTIMENT. 


Tne second day following Captain 
Bowring’s visit to the White House 
was Sunday, and he attended ser- 
vice at the little ivy-covered church. 
Not, however, led altogether by 
pious motives ; partly from a desire 
to look on the spot where, as a child, 
he had sat, and fidgetted, and iu 
more advanced youth, had thought 
over many a project while the drowsy 
voice of the clergyman hummed in 
his ears, conveying no more meaning 
to his mind than the buzzing of 
the humble bee without, which it 
so wonderfully resembled. Another, 
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and, perhaps, less praiseworthy 
motive had influenced him, for he 
thought it possible that Mrs. 
Stevens and her niece might be 
present. 

He was not mistaken. Just as 
the service was commencing they 
entered, and took their places in a 
pew nearly opposite to that which 
he occupied. He saw that the 
elder lady quickly perceived him, 
but the younger, who kept her veil 
down for some time, appeared 
altogether unconscious of his pre- 
sence. When, at length, she raised 
it, and her eyes met his, they very 
quickly and quietly returned to her 
book, from which they did not 
wander, except when, during the 
sermon, they were lifted to the 
preacher’s face. Captain Bowring 
felt quite jealous of the worthy 
man, who was not the same he 
remembered, but younger, and 
livelier in manner. 

In the singing he heard the 
sweet mournful voice that had 
accompanied the harmonium at the 
White House. It wailed through 
the church, and, low though it was, 
it drowned to his ears every other 
voice, and wrapped him in the same 
kind of trance that had come over 
him that day. 

At the church door, coming out, 
he met the two ladies. Miss M’Carty 
was about to pass on with her dis- 
tant little bow, but Mrs. Stevens 
stopped, holding out her hand in a 
friendly manner. As their way was 
the same, they walked on together, 
the elder lady chatting volubly, 
the young lady as silent and reserved 
as on the former occasion. Captain 
Bowring did his best to entertain 
the aunt, for was not the niece 
listening, and might be lured to 
join in the conversation ? 

‘How pleasant it is to meet 
with some one who has been 
mingling in life,” said Mrs. Stevens. 
“I sometimes almost forget that 
there is any world beyond these 
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dreadful mountains. I know you 
see beauty in them, my dear,” 
turning to her niece, “ but give me 
a bright, well-cultivated country.” 

“Do you not make your life here 
more lonely than need be ?” Cap- 
tain Bowring ventured to inquire. 
“There are. some families not so 
far distant, whose acquaintance you 
could make if you chose.” 

“We have no wish to do so,” 
said the young lady, in a mild but 
decided tone. “My aunt and I 
desire seclusion at present. We 
want no visitors.” 

“Yes, indeed, that is just it. 
We desire seclusion,” repeated the 
elder lady, sighing gently as she 
spoke ; “ but still 7 

“Look, aunt, is not that a pic- 
turesque old ruin?” interrupted 
the young lady. “I should like to 
see it nearer.” 

“Yes, dear, but it is a good way 
off. You could not go alone, and 
you know how nervous I am about 
venturing far in this lonely place. 
We hardly ever go much beyond 
the grounds, Captain Bowring.” 

“Tt is not so far; I could show 
you a short cut through the fields. 
I know that old ruin well. Would 
you like to go now?” to Miss 
M‘Carty. 

“No, thank you.” The tone 
was cool enough, but the eyes met 
his, and he felt rewarded. 

“ To-morrow,”’ said Mrs. Stevens, 
“Jam sure it would be very plea- 
sant.” 

Her niece turned her eyes upon 
her with a grave, questioning look, 
but the other avoided them. Evi- 
dently she did not wish to be dis- 
appointed of the little variety that 
offered itself to her. “It will be 
good for you, Caroline,” she said. 

And so, without a word more 
from the young lady, it was ar- 
ranged that Captain Bowring should 
be their escort next day te the old 
castle. 

At the house they parted. He 
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watched her slender figure go up 
the path, and saw her address some 
words to her aunt, in what seemed 
avery earnest manner. The face 
of the other, as she turned partially 
round, wore a deprecating ex- 
pression, and then the girl smiled, 
and fondly ki:sed her cheek. 

“Tt is a curious old place, cer- 
tainly,” said Mrs. Stevens, as, next 
day, they stood amidst the ivy- 
covered, moss-grown remains of the 
ancient castle. 

«T should like to sketch it,” said 
Miss M’Carty, looking round with 
what was evidently a true artist’s 
eye. “This would be the best 
point.” She moved a few steps, and, 
seating herself in a fantastically 
wreathed niche where a window 
had once been, took out her 
drawing materials. 

“Dear aunt, you can wander 
about with Captain Bowring while 
I pursue my favourite occupation.” 

It might be that Captain Bow- 
ring’s countenance was too expres- 
sive during this speech, and Mrs. 
Stevens may have thought that the 
proposal of wandering away with 
an elderly lady, while a young and 
lovely one remained behind, could 
not be very enticing to the youug 
man ; at all events, she replied,— 

“ No, my dear, we will sit by you 
and talk while you go on with your 
sketch. I like this spot as well as 
any other.” 

And she did talk, while Captain 
Bowring watched the skilful fingers 
as they rapidly sketched the outline 
of the quaint old ruin and its sur- 
roundings. 

“What do you think of it, aunt, 
do I get on?” said the young lady, 
at last, as she showed her sketch. 

“ Very well indeed ; but what are 
you doing that there seems to be 
such a gloomy air about it? I 
hardly know how to express it, but 
you seem to have added something 
not in the scene befere us, or taken 
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away something, I don’t know which. 
It looks strange and eerie.” 

“What I have represented is in 
the scene before us, although you 
may not perceive it now. I am 
taking it by night, with a struggling, 
watery moon peeping through a rift 
of black clouds, revealing the place 
only in dim, shadowy outline, but 
gleaming on that high tower, which, 
even now, in the sunlight, seems to 
me to have such a solemn and 
ominous air, as if it knew some- 
thing. And so it does, doesn’t it, 
aunt?’ she added, a sudden half- 
playfulness mingling with the sad- 
ness of her tone. “ Many a strange, 
weird old story—-and perhaps it is a 
prophet, too.” 

“T don’t know, love ; but pray do 
put some human figures into the 
scene to make it look a little more 
life-like—ourselves, for instance.” 

“T shall not spoil my picture for 
you, aunt. Only one solitary 
figure.” 

As she spoke she began to sketch 
the outline of a form. It was that 
of atall man, standing in the midst 
of the ruin, the head bowed upon 
the breast as if he were sunk in 
meditation. Suddenly she erased 
it, saying,— 

“No, I can do that better at 
home to morrow,” and she turned 
to another portion of the sketch. 

After a few minutes more she 
threw down her pencil, and, 
gathering the materials together, 
came and placed herself at her 
aunt's feet. Silence came over 
them. Mrs. Stevens, rendered 
sleepy by sitting so long in the 
soft summer atmosphere, had closed 
her eyes, and so there was no one 
to keep the conversation going. 
Miss M’Carty’s head was turned 
away, but Captain Bowring could 
see the graceful outline of her oval 
cheek and chin. 

She seemed to forget that she 
was not alone with her aunt, and 
soon, in a soft undertone, as if to 
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herself, she began to sing. It was 
a pensive Irish air, one of those so 
expressive of the deep melancholy 
inherent in the Irish nature, despite 
the sparkle of mirth that may play 
on the surface, but never goes 
deeper in the true Celtic character. 
She had ceased some minutes when 
Captain Bowring said,— 

“T see that you are very deeply 
imbued with the spirit of the Celtic 
music, Miss M’Carty, or you could 
not have sung that air as you have 
done.” 

She started a little, and replied 
without turning round,— 

“Yes, I like these airs. They 
are sad, but they suit me. They 
harmonize with my mood, and they 
don’t make me sadder, as my aunt 
fancies they do.” 

“T believe you are right. When 
one is sad the sympathy afforded by 
other sad things is as soothing as 
the contrast that mirth offers is 
painful and depressing.” 

“You have known sorrow, have 
you not?” As she spoke the blue- 
grey eyes were turned upon him 
with a look of interest, he thought. 

‘“‘T was one of a numerous family, 
and now [ am alone in the world,” 

he answered. 

“That is very sad; but you have 
friends?” 

“ Acquaintances, at all events. 
Friendship is a thing very difficult 
to win. We may flatter ourselves 
that we are sincerely liked, and 
have the sympathy of those with 
whom we mingle, and exchange 
friendly greetings. But do they 
really care for us at all? What 
sacrifice would they make for us ? 
The liking they have for us, if it 
exists at all, is a weak, watery thing, 
scarcely worth having: and so I do 
not value very highly what people 
call friendship. A thorough friend, 
if that could only be found!” 

“You may be right. I hardly 
know.” 

“ You will never know.” 


“ Why so?” she asked, looking 
full at him. 

He made no reply. He felt that 
he could not pay her any distinct 
compliment. 

“My aunt has fallen asleep, I 
believe,” said the young lady, after 
& pause. 

“Asleep!” cried Mrs. Stevens, 
starting up. “How can you say 
so, Caroline? Iwas notasleep. I 
heard every word you were saying. 
You were talking about—about— 
Well, I don’t quite remember.” 

They rose, and walked on to in- 
vestigate the place further. Passing 
through an arched aperture, they 
found themselves on a narrow wind- 
ing kind of staircase which ascended 
to the summit of the castle. Owing 
to the steps being partially broken 
away, and only a rude projection in 
the wall at one side to hold by, 
the ascent was not easy. 

On the first landing-place they 
reached, Mrs. Stevens paused, and, 
seating herself on a little ledge, 
declared her intention of going no 
further. Her niece, however, pro- 
ceeded, and Captain Bowring, of 
course, followed her. In silence 
they climbed up the tortuous, cork- 
screw stairs that stretched up and 
up, like stairs in a troubled dream, 
when one seems irresistibly com- 
pelled to toil on, and there appears 
no end. 

On finding himself alone for the 
first time with Miss M’‘Carthy, a 
thrill passed through Captain Bow- 
ring’s frame. Alone for the first 
time, and this was only the third 
occasion that he had seen her. But 
he felt as if all his previous life till 
the moment that he beheld her had 
been only a long wait; and he had 
never loved any other woman, that 
the strength and devotion of his 
whole being might be gathered up 
to be offered in their first passionate 
entirety to her. It seemed strange 
to him that she should be so ip- 
different, that her eyes should meet 
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his so calmly, and no flush tinge the 
pallor of her cheek. 

At length a second narrow land- 
ing was reached. They were now 
on a level with the roof of the castle. 
But the tower rose beside, and the 
stairs still winding up, they went 
ou till they came out on a small, 
frail kind of platform. The summit 
was now gained. The view of the 
country round was remarkable in 
the extreme. The depth below was 
fearful, and the nervous might well 
recoil in sickening fear. 

The tower was built on the verge 
of a frightful precipice, and the 
little platform where they stood 
hung right over the abyss, which 
went sheer down in an almost per- 
pendicular line, leaving hardly room 
for the few dwarf oaks that grew 
on the ledge, and the fantastic 
wreathings of wild herb and shrub 
that hung over it. At the bottom 
a deep tarn lay, into which a cascade 
formed from the waters of a rivulet, 
that crept by the castle walls, were 
precipitated over a bulwark of rock 
some thirty feet in height. The 
angry roar of the waters rose up 
from amid the mystery of the black 
rugged rocks, compelling the eyes, 
by a weird fascination, to gaze down 
—down— into the shuddering depth 
beneath. 

At length Captain 
spoke— 

** Have you any faith in presenti- 
ments, Miss M’Carty ?” he asked. 
“T never had, but somehow, stand- 
ing here, a singular feeling, subtle 
yet strong, pervades my whole 
being, that on this spot some dread- 
ful danger will yet threaten myself 
or some one very dear to me.” 

As he raised his eyes, and turned 
towards his companion, he thought 
that she looked paler than her wont, 
and her voice was low and shaken 
as she replied— 

“It is strange. I, too, have at 
this moment the same feeling that 
you describe. I do believe in pre- 
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sentiments, I cannot but do so, for 
they have never misled me, and an 
impression, deadly and certain, 
creeps over my mind, that here 
some person dearer to me than my 
own life ” She paused, grow- 
ing white to the very lips, and 
trembling from head to foot as if 
about to sink down. 

Impulsively Captain Bowring 
sprang forward, and, throwing bis 
arm round her, lifted her back from 
the chasm. For a moment her 
head lay on his breast; her soft 
hair swept his cheek; he felt her 
heart beat in unison with his own. 
The next instant she withdrew her- 
self from his clasp, and casting on 
him a cold, offended glance, turned, 
and began to descend the stairs. 

“ Forgive me,’ he faltered, 
searcely able to speak with the 
agitation that still overmastered 
him. “I thought you were about 
to faint.’’ 

She made no reply, and as they 
had ascended in silencé~-so_they 
went down. 

As they joined Mrs. Stevens 
below, and, leaving the ruined 
place behind them, the three walked 
on, it seemed like a dream to Cap- 
tain Bowring that for a moment his 
arm had actually encircled the form 
of that cold, proud girl, and that 
for a brief period their spirits had 
been knit together in such perfect 
accord, that the same thought, the 
same mysterious apprehension had 
passed from one mind to the other 
before ever a word was spoken. She 
might be cold and distant, choose 
to be offended even, but the strange 
bond of sympathy established 
between them on that fearfu! spot 
could never be quite annihilated. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
A TRANSFORMATION. 
For some days after the visit to 


the old castle Captain Bowring saw 
nothing of Mrs. Stevens or her 
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niece. This, however, was by no 
means his fault, for not a day passed 
that he might not have been seen, 
at least twice or thrice, in the 
vicinity of the White House. 

And after a time his perseverance 
was rewarded. One morning he 
suddenly came upon Miss M’Carty, 
alone, engaged with her sketching 
in a wild little hazel glen near the 
house. He discovered that this 
was her favourite spot, and from 
that time it became his favourite 
also. 

Sometimes he found her alone, 
but more often, her aunt was with 
her. On two or three occasions 
the latter invited him into the 
house to pass an hour or so of 
the evening with them. 

With more than the longing 
with which the sick man watches 
for the dawn of day, he watched 
for the first faint dawn of love to 
rise in those calm proud eyes; till, 
at last, he thought a new light 
began to glimmer in them at his 
coming, and a slight glow to tinge 
her pale cheek, kindling her fea- 
tures into more perfect and ex- 
quisite beauty. 

Then he spoke. She listened in 
silence, but when, in answer to his 
repeated entreaty that she would 
speak, her glance met his, it was 
full of impassioned tenderness, 
mingled, however, with a vague 
kind of uncertainty, as it seemed. 
But he saw only the love, and 
when they parted, he had won 
from her the promise that she 
would be his wife. 

It was evening, and as Bowring 
came out from the little glen where 
this had taken place, and went on 
alone, the sun was setting. Half 
its disc was visible above the hill 
that he was ascending, and its 
beams lighted up the landscape 
with a dim and sombre splendour. 
Bowring’s heart had been beating 
high, but, gradually, his pulses 
sank, and a sense of depression 
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and indefinite fear crept over him. 
It was the third time that he had 
felt thus—in the White House, 
when left alone that first day—on 
the summit of the ruined castle— 
and now again. But he pushed it 
aside, attachirg no importance to 
it ; as such dim instincts are apt to 
be treated, till the time comes when 
we are forced to acknowledge that 
the voice deep in our souls was a 
prophet-voice, and spoke truly. 

Mrs. Stevens received the news 
of her niece’s engagement with 
pleasure, and all went well. The 
house, though still sealed to all 
others, was now open to Captain 
Bowring, to go in and out as he 
pleased. 

One day he entered, finding the 
house-door open. There was no 
one in the usual sitting-room, and 
when, on going upstairs to the 
drawing-room, he found it un- 
tenanted also, he concluded that 
the ladies must be out. 

With this conviction, he was 
about to go away, when a siliglit 
rustling sound in the adjoining 
room caught his attention. Think- 
ing it was probably a servant, and 
nn to leave a message, he 
entered, and to his surprise—for 
of late she had always been fleet 
to welcome him, and had learned 
to know his step—he saw Miss 
M’Carty herself. 

Her back was to him, and she 
was bending over a table, appa- 
rently greatly absorbed in the 
examination of something. He 
approached a few steps nearer, 
still without her hearing him. He 
perceived now that what she gazed 
on so intently was a picture, the 
portrait, he could perceive, of a 
young man in military dress. Sud- 
denly she raised it, and, with a 
gesture of the wildest, most pas- 
sionate emotion, pressed it to her 
lips, and covered it with kisses, 

Bowring stood transfixed with 
amazement. In the moment that 
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she raised the picture, he had re- 
cognized it as the likeness of a 
young officer, who had once been 
an intimate friend of his own, 
but of whom lately he had heard 
nothing. 

“Caroline! ”’ he exclaimed. 

She started up, and, clutching 
the picture in her hands, gazed at 
him steadily, with a look that 
seemed half fearful, half defiant. 
As he advanced towards her, she 
retreated, and waved him back, 
without speaking. Her face was 
very pale, but her eyes were sin- 
gularly bright, and as he continued 
to gaze at her, a mischievous smile 
began to glimmer in them, and to 
curl her lip, as if with irrepres- 
sible mirth. 

Undoubtedly she was playing 
some sportive prank upon him. 
She had heard his approach, and, 
for a freak, had resolved to try and 
rouse his jealousy. It showed him 
a side of her character, of which, 
till this moment, he had not had 
the slightest conception; and it did 
not particularly please him. This 
spritish-looking being, with the 
mocking, half-malicious smile danc- 
ing in her eyes, gave him such a 
different impression from the quiet 
and pensive girl he had known and 
loved. Even the style of her dress 
had undergone an alteration that 
consisted with her changed mood. 
A scarf of quite brilliant colour 
was twisted fantastically about ber 
shoulders; she wore a flower in 
her hair, and some glittering, 
almost gaudy ornaments, decorated 
her person. 

** Come, dearest,” he said, with a 
slight impatience in his tone; “ it 
is time to end this. It is a very 
good jest, but you have tried me 
Jong enough, and should confess it 
now.” 

While he spoke, he again ap- 
pens her, and again she flitted 

ackwards, eyeing him with a wild, 


bright look, which, despite its 
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mirth, had something so peculiar 
in it, or that seemed to him so 
peculiar, that he felt singularly 
affected, and an involuntary shiver 
passed through his frame. 

She had retreated to the mantel- 
_ and, taking from off it a 

eautifully-cut glass goblet, she 
poised it in her hands, still with 
the same strange, mischievous smile 
gleaming in the blue-grey eyes, 
which he had never before seen but 
calm and serious. Was she about 
to throw it at him? He had only 
time to step aside, when the goblet 
came flying across the room, and 
fell on the very place he had filled 
a moment since. The crash was 
followed by a peal of low laughter, 
and turning, with a mocking gesture, 
she waved a farewell to him, and 
vanished through a door that com- 
municated with another part of the 
house. 

The young man stood still, the 
echoes of that subdued laughter 
sounding in his ears, with a cadence 
strangely wild and unmirthful. He 
felt utterly mystified, and a weird- 
like sense stole over him. The 
sudden and complete transforma- 
tion in Caroline had dazed and 
bewildered him. Was he dream- 
ing? he asked himself. Did some 
spell hold him? and had he only 
fancied what had passed ? 

It was some minutes before he 
collected himself sufficiently to 
follow her. He was determined 
that she should give him an ex- 
planation of her singular conduct, 
and account for the extraordinary 
act with which she had terminated 
the scene. There was no sign of 
her. He called her name, but 
without receiving any reply. After 
a few minutes, however, a servant- 
maid appeared, and of her he in- 
quired where Miss M‘Carty was. 

“Why, sir,” answered she, 
“sure they’re out—Mrs. Stevens 
and Miss M‘Carty. They went out 
dhrivin’ this mornin’, and the mie- 
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thress said they wouldn’t be home 
till late, an’ I was to tell you so, if 
you called, sir.” 

“But I have just seen Miss 
M‘Carty. She left me only a few 
moments ago. Either she didn’t 
accompany Mrs, Stevens, or has 
since returned unknown to you.” 

“No, sir,” said the girl, positively. 
“They didn’t come in, either ou 
them, that I’m sartin sure of; an’ 
Miss M‘Carty went out in the car- 
riage this mornin’. I seen her wid 
my two eyes.” 

“Tf you had twenty eyes to see 
her with, it makes no difference. I 
tell you that I have seen and spoken 
to Miss M‘Carty ; and she is in the 
house now, unless she left it within 
the last few minutes.” 

The girl made no reply, but she 
was silent, evidently only because 
she did not like to contradict again. 
Suddenly, however, her face changed 
from its expression of stolid unbe- 
lief, as though some thought had 
struck her. Her eyes grew round 
as if with terror, her rosy cheeks 
paled. She looked a picture of 
mortal affright. 

“The Lord be betune us an’ 
harm,” she muttered. “ It’s true, 
then. Oh, blessed Vargin, save us! 
Avock, avock! but it’s awful to 
think on, so it is.” 

She dropped on her knees, and, 
pulling out her rosary, began with 
trembling fingers to tell her 
beads. 

“ What ails you, girl?” cried a 
sharp, impatient voice, and the 
Swiss woman who had accompanied 
Mrs. Stevens and her niece from 
abroad appeared “Get up; what 
are you about ?” 

As the girl did not stir, but con- 
tinued to mutter her Ave Marias, 
as if for the bare life, Bowring ex- 
plained that he wished to find Miss 
M‘Carty, but had been assured that 

she was out, although he knew to 
the contrary. He had not the 
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least idea what had caused the 
girl’s alarm. 

“Nor does she know herself, 
perhaps, any better,” said the 
woman. “ But you heard rightly— 
Mrs. Stevens and Miss M‘Carty 
are both out.” 

Bowring repeated that he had 
but just seen the young lady. 

“You saw her, and she was 
speaking to you, was she, sir?” 

“Yes—no—not exactly. She 
was with me, and I was speaking 
to her.” 

The woman was silent. 

“Well, sir,” she said at last, 
*‘of course, since that is the case, 
she has returned, though we didn’t 
know it. I'll go and find her, and 
tell her that you wish to see her.” 

“Tell her I desire it most par- 
ticularly, if only for a few mo- 
ments.” 

She went away. Bowring awaited 
her return impatiently. In a short 
time she came, alone. 

‘Miss M‘Carty is in her room, 
sir,” she said, “and wishes me to 
say that she cannot see you at 
present.” 

“ Nothing more ?” 

* No, sir.” 

The young man turned away, 
and, leaving the house, walked 
slowly down the avenue, his 
thoughts in a state of utter con- 
fusion. He resolved to go to the 
house next evening, according to 
his usual habit, and then he would 
demand an explanation from Care- 
line. But, in the meantime, anxious 
and uneasy as he was, he could not 
prevent his mind from endeavouring 
to supply that explanation. Did 
she, indeed, love the man whose 
picture he had seen her kiss so 
wildly? And was her singular 


conduct adopted to drive him to 
cancel an engagement that she 
now found herself disinclined to 
fulfil ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tue Partine. 


Futt of conjectures as to how 
Caroline would meet him, or if she 
would meet him at all, Captain 
Bowring went next evening to the 
White House. At the door Caro- 
line met him, Caroline in the 
character in which he had learned 
to love her, he quickly saw. She 
welcomed him with her sweet, pen- 
sive smile, that had nothing in it 
of the wild brightness of yesterday. 
He responded coldly, bending on her 
a sternly questioning gaze. She took 
no notice, however, but led him into 
the room where Mrs. Stevens was. 

He could not introduce the sub- 
ject uppermost in his mind until 
they were alone, and with provok- 
ing persistence, Mrs. Stevens re- 
mained rooted to the spot. He 
avoided, as much as possible, address- 
ing Caroline directly. Once or 
twice he saw her cast a quick, some- 
what surprised glance at hin. He 
began to fear no opportunity would 
offer for his purpose, so determined 
to make one, and when, as dusk 
gathered, Mrs. Stevens rose to light 
the lamp, he requested Caroline to 
come into the garden fora stroll. 
Sie assented readily, and they 
went out. 

A dim summer moon was slowly 
rising; the atmosphere was soft 
and hazy—filled with the scent of 
flowers. Caroline plucked a rose, 
and gave it to him. Was it as a 
peace-offering ? He took it silently, 
thinking how different she had 
looked yesterday when—whether 
in thoughtless play or sudden anger 
he could not decide—she had flung 
the goblet at him. 

He felt embarrassed how to 
speak, how to accuse her of false- 
hood and caprice, while he gazed 
into those earnest eyes, and her 
hand rested fondly on his arm. He 
could not bring himself directly to 
do so. It seemed like profanation 
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to utter the words to her—dis- 
loyalty on his part to think the 
thoughts that were in his mind. 
Yet, incomprehensible as her con- 
duct had been, there was no denying 
the fact of it. 

He began to speak, and by recur- 
ring to some incidents in his past 
life, contrived to mention the name 
of his former friend, the young 
officer whose portrait he had seen 
her kiss with such passionate emo- 
tion. The instant he uttered the 
name, he felt Caroline’s hand 
tremble as it lay on his arm, but 
she did not speak, and he cor- 
tinued :— 

‘‘We were very close friends 


once, myself and Weldon. I think 
something like real friendship 


existed on both sides; yet it has 
had no continuance. It is a long 
time since I either saw or heard 
anything of him.” 

His companion sighed gently. 
The sound roused Bowring’s anger 
and jealousy. His feelings gave 
him courage to speak more plainly. 

* But I need not talk to you of 
Lieutenant Weidon,” he said. ‘“* You 
know him well. He is a very dear 
friend of yours, is he not. Has 
been, or is, something more than 
a friend P”’ 

Till he finished speaking, he had 
not noticed that she had left his 
side, and now stood before him, 
with that mocking, half playful, 
half malign smile gleaming in her 
eyes. He was about to start for- 
ward and seize her hand, while ‘he 
demanded speech from her, when 
there she was beside him again, her 
eyes bent on the ground in serious 
thought, no vestige of a smile on 
her face, her hand resting on his 
arm as if it had never been with- 
drawn. Surely he must have been 
misled by fancy, or some effect of 
the shadowy moonbeams. It was 
some minutes before he spoke 
again. 


“Caroline,” he said, speaking 
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with an effort, “I perceive now 
that what I feared is true. You 
do not love me, you never can have 
done so, and your engagement to 
me—why you entered on it, God 
knows—has become burdensome to 
you. But I should have preferred 
that you had said so plainly, instead 
of acting in the strange and enig- 
matical manner that you have done. 
Then, at least, [ could have retained 
my respect. Oh, Caroline!” He 
stopped, and bowed his head on 
his breast, covering his face with 
his hands, then continued, brokenly, 
‘* But now, the Caroline I loved is 
gone—gone. She seems to have 
no existence anywhere. You are 
only her mocking image, changing 
momently, as if to tantalize me, 
and yet, this instant, so like that 
I could almost believe myself mad 
sooner than——-. Is it possible 
that you have really no explanation 
to otfer?—that you are utterly 
fickle and false?” He turned his 
clouded eyes towards her, his 
features quivering with emotion. 
She met his glance haughtily. 

“TIT do not understand your 
ravings,” she said, indignation— 
whether real or pretended he could 
not decide—in her tone. “ I don’t 
admit that there has been anything 
in my conduct towards you that 
requires explanation. You must be 
one of those persons who make 
themselves and others miserable by 
ill-founded jealousy. Yet no, [ 
think I begin to comprehend it now. 
You do not wish for any connection 
with a member of so ill-starred a 
family as mine. I might well 
retort in your own words: you do 
not love me, and the engagement has 
become irksome to you; yet I should 
have been glad if you had said so 
openly, instead of seeking to throw 
the blame of cancelling it on me. 
Then my respect for you might have 
continued.” 

“And you can speak thus to 
me ?” be cried,turning round on her, 
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his lately dimmed eyes flashing 
indignantly. “I did not expect 
this, when you know what I saw, 
what proof I have of your falsehood.” 

“T do not understand you.” 

“ You are determined not to doso. 
It is your best course, perhaps, 
though it lowers you still further 
in my estimation; but you don’t 
care for that.” 

“Tt is time to part,” she said, 
coldly. “I did not seek your atten- 
tions, and I am punished now for 
ever having allowed them. We do 
not love each other, and we both 
wish the engagement sundered, that 
is enough ; now all is over between 
us, go.” 

“Yes, heartless and capricious 
coquette, all is indeed over,” he an- 
swered. ‘I have served your 
turn, and beguiled your solitude 
during the absence of another, 
But of what value is such love as 
yours to any man? Were I he,I 
would scorn it, spurn it from me.” 

“Go,” she repeated, her head 
erect, her face showing white and 
set in the moonlight, as she waved 
him away, with an action like that 
of yesterday, when thus she had 
forbade his nearer approach ; but 
there was no smile on her counte- 
nance now. 

“ Farewell, then,” he said ; “ may 
God forgive your cold-hearted cap- 
rice. J cannot yet.” 

He turned quickly away. His 
cheek was yet flushed with anger, 
and his heart beating loudly; but 
as he neared the gate his pace grew 
slower. When he reached it, he 
paused and looked round, with a 
half idea that he might see her 
standing there yet, and she might 
make some sign to him to return; 
but she was not visible. His love 
had been a dream, and now it was 
past. For a moment he turned to 
other ideas, as if to see how they 
would appear to him now; but 
what had formerly interested him 
had no longer any interest. Every- 
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thing looked cold and bare in pros- 
pect. With a groan he cast him- 
self down on theground. A great 
wave of blackness seemed to sweep 
over his soul. The shadow of a 
change, such as sometimes traus- 
forms man’s whole nature, overhung 
him that night. 


CHAPTER V. 
A Revewation. 


AutnoueH the vicinity of the 
White House no longer awakened 
any pleasurable feelings in Bow- 
ring’s mind, he yet lingered on 
the spot. Notwithstanding that 
every scene mournfully recalled 
dead joys and hopes—not merely 
now those of early years, but the 
recent more passivnate happiness he 
had known—he could not bring 
himself to go back to the world 
yet, he felt so out of harmony with 
its in erests and cares. The wild 
hills, the heathery wastes over which 
the mooi-hen only hovered ; the 
silent, shaded valleys, built in with 
rugged walls of rock, the crumbling 
ruins of the land—all accorded with 
the gloom of his own mind, and 
seemed fitter surroundings for him 
than apy other. 

His steps frequently turned in 
the direction of the tittle hazel glen 
in which he had so often sat or 
walked with Caroline; where he 
had first spoken to her his love, 
and she had listened. Through 
this glen he could reach the old 
castle, which he had also visited in 
her company, and on whose summit 
the first link of a stiange sympathy 
between them had been formed. 

Many a time he strayed on till 
he stood amidst its decaying 
arches, while night gathered dimly 
round, and a few faint moonbeams 
glimmered through the lonely 
place. Pacing among the tangled 
underwood, whose roots twisted 
round his feet as he walked, or 
standing still, his head sunk on his 
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breast in meditation, he might have 
represented that solitary figure, 
which, in her fanciful drawing of 
the place, Caroline bad begun to 
sketch, and then capriciously obli- 
terated. Had some dim foreshadow- 
ing of what had come now in- 
fluenced her that day ? 

There was:no one to breathe a 
kindly word of sympathy in his 
ear. His humble friends among 
the peasantry, who remembered him 
a boy among them, only lifted up 
their eyes in pious thanksgiving 
that he went no more to the White 
House, nor walked any longer by 
the side of Caroline M‘Carty. And 
still their prejudice was a mystery 
to him. 

From the time of his unbappy 
partiug with her, he had never seen 
either Miss M‘Carty or her aunt, 
as if they persistently kept to the 
house to avoid him. It happened, 
however, that one evening as he 
was wandeiirg in the glen, he 
caught a glimpse of a figure which 
he recognized as Caroline’s. She 
was standing motionless in a little 
open gladeinthe centreof the valley, 
her arms clasped above her head, her 
attitude indicating deep distress. 

With no definite purpose in his 
mind—for he could scarcely have 
thought of speaking to her after 
what had passed— Bowring hasteved 
forward ; but on reaching the spot, 
which, fora few moments, had been 
concealed from his view, she was no 
longer there, and he caught sight of 
her bright-coloured scarf moving 
among the trees farther on. In- 
creasing his pace, he followed. 
That moment, however, he lost 
view of her behind a rock that 
jutted across the path. He ran on, 
and turning the corner sharply, 
came violently against something, 
which he at first thought was a 
frightened animal rushing by. To 
break the collision, he caught hold 
of the object, which struggled des- 
perately to free itself, aud butted 
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madly with its head. In a moment, 
however, a voice which, though cer- 
tainly very much resembling a bel- 
low, was yet decidedly human, 
broke forth. 

“Tunther-an-ouns!” it roared ; 
“let me go, let me go, I say, if it’s 
a Christian sowl ye are at all. She's 
out, an’ this is no place to be stop- 
pin’. Didn’t she pass right across 
the path afore me, from round thie 
rock there? Och, it’s the unloocky 
mortial I am this night to be afther 
seein’ sich a sighth! Arrah, let me 
get off quick;”’ making another 
violent effort to free himself. 

But Bowring was the stronger of 
the two, and held him tight. He 
now knew the man. It was the 
peasant whom the landlord of the 
village inn had called Rody, and 
whose undeviating formula to all 
his questions about the family at 
tlie White House had been so irri- 
tating. 

“You shall not stir,” he said, 
“till you tell me the cause of your 
fright and hurry. Who is out? 


What do you mean P” 


“Oh! it’s Captain Bowring, is 
it?” looking up at last. “I was 
afeared you war somethin’ not hu- 
man.” 

“And I thought that you were 
something not human. In fact, I 
took you for a bull, my friend. But 
come, let me hear the reason of your 
alarm.” 

“Yes, Captain, agra; but jist 
take your houlth off me, an’ let us 
git away from this spot, at all events. 
Maybe she’s somewheres about still, 
an’ might start up any minit, an’ 
do for us both.” 

“You shall not stir. Now what 
is it that you mean? Miss M‘Carty 
passed that rock just now, but I 
suppose you are scarcely afraid of 
her.” 

““T wouldn’t if "twas her own 
self, the flesh an’ blood wan, I mane, 
an’ not the other, that’s made of 
nobody knows what; sbe that wears 
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the scarf, an’ that can glide through 
walls an’ rocks, as I seen her now, 
an’ appear an’ disappear in a jiffey. 
Whinever she’s out, some mischief’s 
sure to follow. Wasn’t the common 
set all on fire last night, an’ Dermid 
Maguire seen her jist afore—she’s 
that mischievous an’ tricky. Gor! 
it’s awful confusin’ never to be sure 
which it is. There’s wan standin’ 
afore you, an’ you think it’s the 
right wan, whin it turns out to be 
the other all the time. Only for 
the scarf, an’ the smile ai.’ glidin’ 
walk, there’s no differ. It’s the 
happy riddance you had Captain, 
aroon. Sure, wouldn’t it be betther 
to marry the ugliest woman that 
ever was made, nor wan wid sich a 
curse upon her; an’ I’d say the 
same if she was twenty times beau- 
tifuller than she is, an’ had the 
wealth o’ the three kingdoms for 
her fortin. Och, it’s well you 
warn’t married afore you found it 
out, for they say you seen the 

the other wan. Oh, murdher, if 
you went to kiss her in mistake, 
wouldn’t it be awful! But, musha, 
come on quick, in God’s name.” 

* You do not move a step till you 
speak out openly. What is it that 
you and the rest believe about Miss 
M‘Carty? Answer me, or mid- 
night shall find you still standing 
here.” He shook his captive vio- 
lently. 

“Then if ye must hear it, ye 
must. Sure, she has a Double, an’ 
it was the Double ye seen this night, 
an’ I don’t know how often besides, 
an’ that I seen. There, it’s out 
now.” 

Releasing himself from Bowring’s 
somewhat slackened grasp, he darted 
off at breakneck speed, as if an 
army of unholy sprites were at his 
heels. Under other circumstances, 
Bowring could have laughed to 
watch his headlong flight. 

Brought up in a land, the very 
headquarters of all weird, romantic, 
and fantastic superstitio..s, Captain 
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Bowring could not be uninfluenced 
by what he had heard. From his 
boyhood, the idea of the Double had 
always struck him as one of the 
darkest and most mysterious of 
superstitions ; that an ordinary in- 
dividual, leading a daylight exis- 
tence like those around, should 
have a mysterious counterpart, that 
committed actions of which the real 
person was altogether unconscious, 
and that were totally contrary to 
the nature of that person. Of 
course, whatever his early faith had 
been, it had long ago been scorn- 
fully rejected by his reason, though 
its influence, doubtless, yet tinged 
his imagination. 

The explanation, however, that 
now for the first time entered his 
mind, was scarcely less terrible, 
that Caroline was subject to fits of 
insanity. He debated with himself 
whether he should once more visit 
the White House, and seek an in- 
terview with Mrs. Stevens. Did 
Caroline know of the belief re- 
specting her, he wondered. If not, 
better that she should never learn 
it; for if she should put any faith 
in it, what might not be the con- 
sequences ? 


That same evening Mrs. Stevens 
and Miss M‘Carty were sitting 
together in the twilight drawing- 
room. The elder lady, leaning back 
in her chair, the fancy work on which 
she had been engaged, dropt upon 
her knee, was indulging in a doze. 
The younger was at the harmonium, 
which she had opened at her aunt’s 
request, for, of her own accord she 
rarely of latetouched the instrument, 
even to awaken sad symphonies. 
When Mrs. Stevens slept,she ceased, 
and now, with her head bent on her 
hand, seemed lost in reverie. The 
faint, wan moonlight streaming 
through the unclosed window, rested 
on her forehead, and showed how 
much her features had lost of round- 
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ness, and how deepened was the 
sadness of her expression. 

Suddenly a faint, cool air seemed 
to sweep through the room; Mrs. 
Stevens awoke, and sat upright, 
trembling from head to foot, and 
gazing towards the door, with a 
look of the utmost alarm. On the 
threshold a figure stood—Caroline, 
one would have said, only that there 
at the other end of the room Care 
line sat, her head still bent upon 
her hand, sunk in reflection. Yet 
Caroline’s self it seemed, though so 
shadowy, so airy and unsubstan- 
tial, that it might have been her 
image formed by glamour out of the 
moonbeams that shone through the 
room. 

With a gliding motion the shape 
moved forward, till it stood in the 
centre of the apartment, Mrs. 
Stevens watching its motions with 
silent fear and alarm, but its eyes 
were fixed on its human counterpart. 
For a few moments it stood thus, 
then, flitting backwards, passed 
with the same stealthy motion from 
the room, and might have been seen 
gliding swiftly up the stairs, tread- 
ing in the moonbeams, as silent as 
they. 

Suddenly a loud scream re- 
sounded through the house, and 
the servant maid, Honor Kelly, 
dashed along the hall; tearing 
open the house-door, she rushed 
down the avenue, uttering inarticu- 
late shrieks, and broken sentences 
in English and Irish, confusedly 
intermixed. The Double had passed 
her close by on the stairs, and 
wasn’t she “the unloocky crature ?” 
and wasn’t this “the onloocky 
night ?” 

Her shrieks and exclamations 
did not cease till she had left the 
grounds behind her, and sank down 
at the-door of the nearest cabin. 
Then she managed to compose her- 
self sufficiently to pour her tale in- 
to the sympathizing ears that were 
eager to hear it. 

30 
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When Rody arrived with his ac- 
count, the consternation increased, 
and all who had expressed any 
doubt before, became firm believers 
in the Double. Honor declared that 
she would not return to the White 
House for any consideration ; no, 
not if she had to beg her bread all 
her days; not if she was to get her 
“apron full of goold;” not if she 
was to be “ dragged by wild horses.” 
So she remained in the cabin where 
she had taken refuge, adding each 
day some fresh horror to her tale, 
as the neighbours flocked in. The 
Double had looked at her steadily 
with an awful expression, and she 
knew it wasasign that she hadn’t long 
to live—sobbing—and Rody—who 
was her sweetheart—might look out 
for another colleen, unless it might 
be that he, too, was doomed, and 
this thought appeared to afford her 
some comfort. 


CHAPTER JVI. 
Toe Dove. 


Waat Bowring had heard increased 
tenfold the sense of unreality and 
mystery which seemed to envelop 
Caroline, and to shroud his own 
life at this time. Sleeping or 
waking, her shadowy image was 
ever before him, regarding him from 
dim recesses, or some remote vista, 
with her strange, mischievous smile. 

He did not immediately put into 
practice his idea of seeking an in- 
terview with Mrs. Stevens. He 
felt reluctant to enter the White 
House, for had not Caroline, with 
a calmness that did not consist 
with alienated reason, told him to 
go, that she loved him no longer, 
and theirengagement was at an end? 

Two or three evenings after that 
last described, he was again wan- 
dering in the hazel glen, thinking, 
as usual, of Caroline, and the dark 
superstition respecting her, which 
consisted so singularly with the 
peculiar feeling he had experienced 
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on each occasion when she had ap- 
peared before him in her changed 
aspect, almost as if he were in the 
presence of a creature of another 
nature, between whom and himself 
an unsympathetic and impassable 
barrier existed. 

The same half-clouded moon 
shone this night, as on that when 
he had last seen Caroline. Its rays 
dimly illumined the little solitude, 
and the valley was so overcharged 
with watery vapour that it scarcely 
seemed like solid ground. He had 
come in view of the open space 
where he had seen her standing in 
the moonlight; and there! was it 
possible ? in the centre of the glade, 
sitting on the whitened trunk of an 
old tree, was Caroline! But was it 
herself, or, as—like the peasantry 
—he involuntarily phrased it to 
himself, the other, the Double ? 

He had paused for a moment to 
assure himself that he saw aright, 
so thin and transparent was the 
form that it might have been the 
moonbeams glinting on the old 
trunk, or the silvery mist which 
filled the glen, that seemed to have 
taken a human shape. Now, once 
for all, he determined to fathom the 
mystery, and ascertain of what 
substance was the being that he 
beheld. 

As he approached he saw the 
coloured scarf. Save for it, she 
was all in white, with white flowers 
twined in her hair, as if decked 
out for some festive occasion. He 
was within a few yards of her, in 
another minute he would have 
reached her side, when she rose 
up, and, lifting her hand, beckoned 
to him, with ber peculiar mysterious, 
and half malicious smile; then 
glided swiftly ouwards. He fol- 
lowed. Every moment he thought 
he should reach her, but still she 
receded before him, smiling and 
beckoning him on. 

At last, on a little eminence, she 
hovered for an instant, and beckoned 
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to him again, smiling that myste- 
rious and meaning smile, which 
seemed to say, “The place is not 
yet reached, come and see.”” Where 
was she leading him? He felt like 
one in a nightmare dream. A 
horror unutterable was upon him, 
which every argument of his reason 
was powerless to dispel. It was as 
if what he had felt on previous oc- 
casions, had reached its climax now, 
and the moment for some frightful 
consummation was come. 

Still on and on she flitted, 
through the silvery mist sleeping 
in the valley, which made it appear 
like a river, over which she skimmed, 
light and unsubstantial as it. She 
was near the old castle now, and 
soon her form vanished among its 
ruined columns and arches. He 
arrived in time to see her flit up 
the spiral staircase, turning again, 
as if to see was he yet following, 
and beckoning still, as if she would 
lead him out of the world. 

He sprung up the stairs. In an 
instant he would be beside her on 
the frail little platform over- 
hanging the abyss, where there 
was space but for two, and then 
she could no longer flit before him. 
His heart beat yet quicker as 
the moment arrived. He gained 
the top, and saw her standing on 
the verge of the precipice. And 
once more her eyes met his, with 
that peculiar mirthful expression 
still on her face, as if some jest, 
some fantastic freak worthy of a 
witness were about to be played by 
her. Then she flitted forwards, 
forwards into the empty air, and 
sank from view, swallowed up in 
the frightful abyss ! 

The next instant beheld Bowring 
hanging over the brink of the 
chasm. For the moment he was 
mad, and with a wild determination 
to perish with her, to die before he 
should have time to think of what 
had happened, be was about to 
fling himself downwards. The roar 
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of the cataract rose up, and a sound 
like a dying groan. Other sounds, 
too, were in the air, voices that 
seemed crying aloud. He did not 
hear them, only that faint moan, 
mingling with the dashing of the 
waters, sounded in his ears. But 
had he heard, it would have seemed 
but natural that the whole universe 
should be in commotion, and that 
shrieks should echo around. 

“ Caroline,” he cried, and opened 
his arms, as if to clasp her when he 
fell. Some force held him back. 
A strength almost superhuman 
was exerted to drag him back from 
the edge of the precipice. He 
struggled desperately to free him- 
self from the grasp that was about 
him. He turned, Caroline’s face 
met his, Caroline’s arm encircled 


him. Dizzy and bewildered he 


tottered back, and fell, half swoon- 
ing, against the rock. 


Bowring afterwards learned the 
following circumstances. 

Colonel M‘Carty — Caroline’s 
father, who was a retired oflicer, 
had set out on a travelling tour, 
accompanied by his two daughters, 
and, previous to going to Italy, 
took up their abode for a time in 
one of the Swiss valleys. Before 
setting out, Colonel M‘Carty’s 
daughter Isabel, had made the 
acquaintance of a young officer, 
between whom and herself a strong 
attachment was formed. The 
Colonel, however, vehemently op- 
posed any engagement between his 
daughter and Lieutenant Weldon, 
who was somewhat inferior in point 
of family, and fortuneless. He 
wished to see Isabel united to a 
gentleman named Tyrrel, who to 
further the plan, bad accompanied 
them abroad. He was not aware 
that in the vicinity of the very spot 
where he had fixed his abode, 
Weldon had also arrived. Yet so 
it was and sooa communication 
was resumed between him and 
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Isabel, and stolen meetings were 
arranged. 

Caroline was the only one who 
was aware of these interviews, but 
Isabel did not confide to her all her 
secrets. She knew that her sister 
warmly sympathized with her de- 
votion to the man who had won 
her affections, but Caroline’s 
counsel was, that the pair, con- 
tinuing true to each other, should 
yet remain apart, and, in time, 
Colonel M‘Carty, seeing his 
daughter persistant in her refusal 
to become the wife of any one else, 
would give his consent to her union 
with Weldon. Such a course, 
however, by/no means commended 
itself to the headstrong and way- 
ward Isabel, who, though the fac- 
simile of her sister in appearance— 
they being twins — was totally 
unlike her in temperament. 

At length, unknown to Caroline, 
an elopement was arranged be- 
tween Isabel and Weldon. On 
the day settled for it, Isabel 
M‘Carty set out and proceeded to 
a shepherd’s cabin high up among 
the mountains. Here, in the 
evening, her lover was to meet 
her, and they were to fly together. 
As the approach to the cabin was 
dangerous and intricate, along 
rugged paths by fearful precipices, 
Isabel placed a light in the window 
to guide Weldou’s steps. So she 
had been in the habit of doing, 
for this was their usual rendezvous. 
The shepherd’s son was stationed 
outside, to give warning in case of 
any surprise, if her absence were 
discovered sooner than she calcu- 
lated upon. 

Suddenly the boy entered, and, 
to Isabel’s consternation, made the 
announcement that two persons 
were coming. One, he knew, and 
it was her father ; the other, he had 
not seen distinctly, but thought 
to b> u stranger. Isabel at once 
flew (2 the conclusion that it must 
be Tyrrel, her w«ciested suitor, 
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who, having ascertained her place 
of concealment, had come with 
Colonel M‘Carty to force her 
back. “The light, the light,” 
she cried, beside herself with hurry 
and agitation, and, flying to the 
window, she removed it, with the 
idea that thus her father and 
Tyrrel might miss their way in 
the darkness, and pass the cabin. 

A few minutes after a frightful 
cry was heard, followed by the 
noise of crackling twigs, and the 
downfall of an avalanche of stones 
into some tremendous depth. Isabel 
and the other occupants of the cabin 
rushed out, bearing lights. Colonel 
M‘Carty and his companion should 
now have been close by the cabin, 
but neither of them was visible. 
No doubt was possible of the fate 
they had met. On the edge ofa 
near precipice the stones were 
loosened and the earth torn up. 
There were marks of footprints, and, 
farther on, lay a hat, which Isabel 
recognized as her father’s. 

Transfixed with horror she stood, 
feeling that by her ill-considered 
act of removing the light she had 
been the cause of her father’s death. 
But how was her horror and re- 
morse increased when a _pocket- 
book was picked up, which at a 
glance, she knew to be the property 
of her lover, thus making it appa- 
rent—however it had happened— 
that Weldon, and not Tyrrel, had 
been her father’s companion! She 
uttered a piercing shriek, made a 
rush forward to fling herself down 
the precipice, but was held back. 
For a few moments shriek followed 
shriek, but when peals of wild 
laughter resounded, and the moun- 
tains answered, as if every rock and 
crag shook with mocking and irre- 
— mirth, the effect was more 

orrible. From that hour Isabel 
was a maniac. 

It was perhaps well that Isabel's 
reason had fled before circum- 
stances were ascertained, which, by 
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contrasting ber present misery with 
the full and unexpected happiness 
that might have been hers, would 
have added another sting to her an- 
guish. Through the testimony ofa 
person who had been on the spot, 
and heard semething of what 
passed, it was learned that as 
Weldon was on his way to keep 
his appointment with Isabel, he had 
encountered Colonel M‘Carty. 
Isabel’s flight was then dis- 
covered, and the Colonel accused 
Weldon of taking her away. Warm 
words ensued ; but in the midst of 
them a circumstance was revealed 
that totally altered Colonel 
M‘Carty’s feelings. Years before, 
Colonel M‘Carty, lying wounded, 
and believed to be dead, had owed 
his life to an officer, who, at much 
risk to himself, bore him to a place 
of safety. He never learned the 
name of the officer, though he had 
always been most anxious to do so. 
Now, first, through an allusion to 
his father, casually introduced by 
Weldon, certain questions were 
asked, and it became apparent to 
Weldon that it was Colonel 
M‘Carty whose life his father had 
saved, and to Colonel M‘Carty that 
Weldon was the son of that officer 
whose name he had long wished to 
know. The Colonel, seizing his 
companion's hand, shook it heartily, 
declaring that to no other would he 
80 soon give his daughter as to 
Weldon. Thus reconciled, they 
proceeded together to inform 
Isabel of the happy agreement 
that had been come to, and to bring 
her back, that her marriage might 
take place with all due formality 
and suitable rejoicings. 

Isabel's madness being pro- 
nounced hopeless, her aunt and 
sister quitted Switzerland with her, 
and returning to Ireland, chose 
their abode in one of its remotest 
parts. Caroline devoted herself 


with untiring zeal to her sister. 
But, as Isabel’s mood? were some- 
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times violent, other attendance was 
required, and a woman who had 
been in their service in Switzerland 
undertook the charge. No one but 
themselves and this woman knew of 
Isabel’s presence in the house. 
Caroline intended to inform Cap- 
tain Bowring of all, before their 
marriage ; she had delayed doing so 
through her dislike, which was 
almost morbid, to drag forward the 
painful history. But on the very 
evening of her parting with Bow- 
ring she had resolved that the 
next day he should know it. 

It was necessary to keep the 
strictest guard over Isabel, for she 
was constantly trying to escape, and 
get to some precipice or height to 
throw herself down. Mrs. Stevens 
and Caroline believed the attendant 
to be most careful ; but Isabel was 
skilful and indefatigable in forming 
plans for getting out. Thus, during 
their absence, when Bowring saw 
her in the drawing-room kissing the 
picture of her dead lover, and again 
in the garden, when she passed 
before him and Caroline, unseen by 
the latter. 

From the evening of her appear- 
ance before Mrs. Stevens, when she 
returned from the glen where Bow- 
ring had again seen her, and the 
sight of her had thrown the peasant 
into such a fright, a stricter guard 
still was kept upon her. She con- 
trived, however, to elude it, and by 
a skilful manceuvre managed once 
more to leave the house. An in- 
stinct seemed to guide her in the 
direction of the castle overhanging 
the abyss, which on other occasions 
it was supposed she had made 
attempts to reach, but had been 
hindered from proceeding so far. 

When her absence was discovered, 
Caroline, accompanied by the Swiss 
woman and the gardener, who then 
was taken into their confidence, set 
out in great alarm to search for her. 
Their apprehensions led them in 
the right direction. But they ar- 
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rived at the castle only in time to 
behold Isabel fling herself from its 
summit into the chasm below, and 
to see Bowring rush to the verge to 
follow her example. They called 
aloud to him, but Caroline, pausing 
not one instant, without one excla- 
mation or ery of horror, sprang up 
the steep steps, in a moment was at 
the top, and had saved her lover’s 
life. 


When a sufficient time had 
elapsed to have eoftened in some 
measure the shock of her sister’s 
melancholy fate, Caroline became 
the wife of Captain Bowring. The 
scene of such painful events was no 
eer to linger in or visit again. 

esides, despite the explanation of 
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all that had appeared so mysterious, 
the substance of which quickly 
spread around, some among the 
peasantry still continued to regard 
Caroline with eyes of suspicion, 
and, shaking their heads, persisted 
in maintaining that the figure which 
flitted over the abyss was no mortal 
shape, but the Double, which, its 
power ended, had thus disappeared. 

In the course of time Caroline 
had again a Double. But the sight 
of it as it flitted about their home 
awoke no horror, for it was their 
daughter, who grew so like what 
her mother had formerly been that 
the picture of the one, taken before 
her marriage, was also an exact 
likeness of the other. 
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LAYS OF THE SAINTLY. 


By tue Lonpon Hermit. 


AvrHor or “ Sones or Sincunarrty,” ‘‘ Peeps at Lives,” &. 


No. 15.—Tue Voyages or Sr. Brannon. 


Tue land of Saints hath Erin been 
From earliest early time, 

Already Patrick's life you've seen 
By me distill’d to rhyme : 


And now I sing St. Brandon's fame, 
And soon you must concur 

His travels make Munchausen tame, 
And shame old Gulliver. 


Till he was old he did not roam, 
However much inclined, 

Unless, while bodily at home, 
He wander’d in his mind. 


No paternoster-grinding friar, 
Cell-prison’d all his days, 
But Paradise, his chief desire, 
He reach’d by other ways. 


From good Barintus he had heard 

_ Of blesséd isles afar, 

Tho’ modern maps say not a word 
Of where or which they are. 


.The glories of that southern sphere 
So charm’d the good St. B., 

No more he'd stop at home to hear, 
He'd rather go to see. 
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To sea he went, tho’ whence, or what 
The tonnage of his bark, 

His history explaineth not, 
But leaves us in the dark. 





The Saint and twelve bold sailor-monks 
In serge—good wear for tars— 

Exchanged their cells for fo’c’s’'le bunks, 
Their beads for ropes and spars. 


i! 


| 
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But first they made a fast, no less 
Than forty days in length, 

(The strangest way, I must confess, 
Of getting up their strength). 


Yet fully was the vessel stored 
With food, and eke with drink ; 
How long they'd have to live on board, 
Not one could even think. 


"Twas thirteen hundred years ago, 
The Compass was unknown, 
To compass such a voyage, so 
Its boldness all must own. 


Now, eastward ho! their white sails fill, 
The breeze is fresh and fair, 

And tho’ “ All’s well,” yet some are ill 
Awhile with mal-de-mer. 


For forty days they sail’d, till land 
Arose from out the main, 

They thought it very lovely, and 
They saw it very plain, 


But tho’ they tack’d, and turn’d, and back’'d, 
And cruised this isle about, 

No creek, or bay, or other way 
Therein could they make out. 


A harbour at last! toshore they pass’‘d, 
When down to the beach there came, 
A dog of a breed I can’t indeed 
Quite specify by name. 


He fawn'd at the feet of the good St. B., 
And bow'd and wow-wow’d with joy, 

As much as to say, “I must let you see 
How wéicome you are, old boy!” 
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To a hall well spread with drinks and meats, 
That canine led the way, 

And beds were there with heavenly sheets, 
And never a groat to pay. 


And on the morrow, some shade of sorrow 
They felt that place to leave, 

While the “jolly dog” refused all prog, 
To whine, and to moan, and grieve. 


They sail'd and sail’d for a long long time, 
All over the golden ocean, 

But where they were, in what lines or clime, 
They hadn't the slightest notion. 


At last they came to a bright green isle 
All dotted with snow-white fleece, 

The “ Island of Sheep,”—they stay’d awhile 
In pastoral bliss and peace. 


Each sheep was large as a full grown ox! 
“To you it must be clear,” 

Said the hoary swain, who fed those flocks, 
“ We've some fine wether here!” 


Ah me! in these days of dear dear meat, 
And frequent want and dearth, 

When flesh to some is the rarest treat, 
What wouldn’t that isle be worth ? 


“ Oh, life is bliss in a place like this!” 
Cried Brandon, “ but tho’ so nice, 

We're off this week, for we have to seek 
The island of Paradise. 


“Tis there, and not on this Isle of Sheep 
(Whatever our predilection) 

Our Easter we’ll pass, and so we'll keep 
In an easterly direction.” 


Anon our monks beheld an isle, that look’d 
Flat, dark, and barren as a reedy brake, 
The brethren landed, and their dinner cook’d, 
When lo! the ground beneath them ’gan to quake. 
Frighten'd they fled: “ You've made a grand mistake,” 
Exclaim’d our saint, “‘ from hence in haste we'll sail, 
This is a fish that for an isle you take, 
That ever seeks in vain to put his tail 
Into his monstrous mouth—'tis very like a whale.” 
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Three days they sail’d again and found no land, 
Their hearts sank down in heavy doleful dumps, 
The anger of the waves they had to stand, 
The rough rude ocean gave them bumps and thumps, 
And shipping seas compell’d them work the pumps; 
At last they spied an island sweet and fair, 
Where trees with spreading branches grew in clumps, 
Therefrom the notes of birdies fill’d the air— 
So thick they swarm’d, the leaves were hidden where they were. 





As on his knees St. Brandon weeping dropp’d, 
The leading songster from his perch down hopp’d, 
His piniens whistling “ like a mery fyddle,” 

And thus explain’d what must have seem’d a riddle— 
“These birds were angels once, but Satan fell, 
Dragging his seraph subjects down pell-mell, 

To lowest depths, but some, whose guilt was less, 
Stopped here halfway, to live in peacefulness, 
Turn'd into birds, yet sing like angels still.” 
Having explain’d, back hopp’d the bird to trill, 
And with his mates the air with music fill ; 
Singing as if it were “no song, no supper,” 

And thus they warbled, in the style of Tupper, 
Whose ode to our Princess is thought a fine 
Sample of metre Alexandra-ine— 

A poet arithmetical in fame, 

Who “ lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came.” 


Taz Joy Braps’ Ops. 


I, 


100,000 welcomes ! * 

100,000 welcomes ! ! 

And 100,000 more!!! 

Oh! happy birds of Eden, 

Sing like the Star of Sweden, 
Yes, yes, like Nilsson sing, birds, 
And make the island ring, birds, 
As no land rang before ; 

And let the welkin roar, 

To welkin him to shore ; 

Let miles of echo shout it, 

And sparkling fountains spout it, 
Let leagues of lightning flash it, 
And tons of thunder crash it ; 


* To enable the reader to realize more vividly the impressive solemnity of this ode, th 
num ber of welcomes has been put in Arabic numerals, 
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Let pouring rainfalls hail his name, 
And fiery earthquakes sound his fame, 
Till sky, and sea, and shore 

Join in a vast encore, 

100,000 welcomes, 

And 100,000 more ! 


Il. 


Oh ! happy, happy day ! 

Cheap, chip ! hip-hip—hooray ! 
Oh ! highly-favour’d land, on 
Whose shore has come St. Brandon, 
He comes, the saint of Erin, 

A pearl ?—Oh, yes !—of price, 
With twelve good monks of Erin, 
To be as blissful herein 

As birds of Paradise, 

He comes, the old and saintly man, 
To do us all the good he can ; 

Let crickets cbirp his praises, 

And fireflies dance like blazes, 

Let leaves in gladness flutter, 

And winds his virtues mutter, 

Let Will-o’-the-Wisp his goodness lisp, 
And frogs glad croakings utter ; 

Let sunbeams laugh and billows roar, 
And roll in gladness o’er and o’er, 
Oh, let us all be glad, birds, 

And pipe away like mad birds, 

His saintship to adore ; 

And still this song outpour— 
100,000,000 welcomes ! 

And 1,000,000,000 more ! 


St. B. and monks to bed retired, 
A night-long sleep to take, 

The matin-song the sweet birds choir'’d 
At morning bade them wake. 


For—pious dickies !—every time 
Of prayer right well they knew, 
At complins, vespers, matins, prime, 
They sang the service through ! 


When Trinity’s great feast was past 
Again the ship must ride 

The billows of the ocean vast, 
Right on to Christmas-tide. 
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With tempests foul the wand'rers fought, 
And often pump’d and baled, 

Until the land they long had sought, 
Those holy brothers hail’d. 


“ The Isle of Monks, oh! blessed spot!” 
St. Brandon cried, delighted, 

“ They'll welcome us, although we've not 
Been previously invited.” 


An old, old man (a monk of course), 
Them to the abbey guided, 

Whose brethren muster'd strong in force, 
And seem’d full well provided. 


It surely was a wond’rous thing— 
A thing I can’t explain— 

What business those monks could bring, 
Out on that Southern main. 


But so it was ;—‘‘ We all have come 
From Ireland,” quoth the prior, 

“ And on this isle we've found the sum 
Of all we could desire. 


“ For eighty years, this Christmas-tide, 
In gladness here we've dwelt, 

And strange to say not one has died, 
Nor any illness felt! 


“ We sow no corn, we feed no droves, 
’Tis heaven provides our store, 
Sending each day a dozen loaves, 
On Sundays, twenty-four. 


“ And, since to guests it is not meet 
To give an empty plate, 

On this occasion, for a treat, 
The loaves are forty-eight. 


“So Brother Brandon, sit you down, 
No Christian can refuse 

Bread made in heaven—both white and brown 
Is there for you to choose.” 


Once Brandon there, as he knelt at prayer 
Beheld a form divine, 

The angel who came—with a hand of flame, 
To light the chapel shrine. 
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Twelve days, then off again, and thus 
From isle to isle our party 

Sped on through perils numerous, 
And welcomes ever hearty. 


Half the ad\ entures that they met 
Were far too long to tell, 

But some few specimens may yet 
Be pick’d from what hefel. 


With reefing, and steering, and praying, 
With tacking, mass-chanting, belaying, 
Their time was most gaily expended ; 
Till a monster of aspect unpleasing, 
’Gan follow them, snorting and wheezing, 
And clearly some mischief intended. 


You've heard about sharks in the tropics, 
And pork-baited hooks,—for such topics, 
See Marryatt, Cringle, and others,— 

Well, this, a still uglier “ critter,” 
Took aim at the vessel and hit her, 
In a way that astonish'd the brothers. 


For into the hatches he spouted 
Such torrents, the poor fellows doubted 
They'd five minutes longer to float; 
The vessel was rapidly sinking, 
And small were their chances, I’m thinking, 
With never a life-buoy or boat. 


These creatures (their structures a puzzle,) 

Have a blow-hole a-top of their muzzle 
(The savans have termed it a “ spiracle”’) ; 

With this they their victims can worry, 

But Saints can’t be kill’d in a hurry, 
There's always the chance of a miracle. 


And so it turn’d out in the sequel, 
The help to the need was quite equal, 
This monster, so bent upon slaughter, 
Was quickly “ chaw’d’’ up by a bigger, 
Of far more leviathan figure, 
Who follow'd him under the water ; 


A peril now came, even harder, 
Our monks look'd dismay'd at their larder. 
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There scarce was sufficient to dine ; 
They gave the poor steward a wigging. 
When sudden they saw on the rigging, 

A bird with a branch of the vine. 


Crowding sail on the ship, they soon brought her 
To an island that made their mouths water; 

For grapes grew as thick as wild berries ; 
And there in safe harbour they glided, 
For clearly the place was provided 

With natural ports—perhaps sherries. 


The future our monks better heeding, 

They victuall’d for forty days’ feeding ; 
Once more a new isle was in sight, 

But it's folk made such gestures uncivil, 

St. Brandon exclaim’d “ Och! the divil !” 
And found with dismay he was right. 


Eftsoons a fearsome sight was seen, 
That smote their hearts with fear, 

A sight that would have scared, I ween, 
The “ Ancient Marinere.” 


A place, the name whereof I’ll make 
To “ears polite ” no mention, 

Our doughty saint (he well might quake) 
Had reach’d without intention. 


There grisly fiends, that gnash’d and hiss’d, 
And roaring sought the shore, 
Hurl’d stones and darts, their aims were miss’d, 
Or, sooth! not saint nor crew, I wist 
Had ever departed more. 


With yell and screech, each from the beach 
The holy men assail’d, 

And nigh the ugsome Prince of Ill 
Had good St. Brandon “ nail’d,” 

But the heaven-sent breeze blew north’ard still 
And still the vessel sail’d. 


Escaped from these, they straight held mass, 
The monks their chorals hymning, 

When shoals of herring, whiting, bass, 
Around the ship came swimming. 
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When mass was done, the pious fish 
*Gan peacefully disperse. 

Anon there blew a breeze that grew 
Each moment worse and worse ; 


St. Brandon steer’d, his men, afear’d, 

Could nought but sink on knees; * 
Some storm-fiend seem’d to haunt their ship, 
And laugh as he held her in his grip— 

“T’ll do as I jolly please ! ” 


Still on and on, anon, anon, 
Till the tossing bark grew stiller, 
The tempest sank—with many a thank 
St. Brandon left the tiller. 


And o’er the main, now smooth again, 
The goodly vessel fleeted, 

And came to a rock, whereon, in pain, 
A wretched wight was seated. 


’Twas Judas of Iscariot, 
Sent up from the Blazing Pit, 

And bound by a doom, in the storm and gloom, 
For days on the rock to sit. 


His clothes were torn, and the waves had worn 
Off his “ adipose deposit , ” 

His ribs were bare as the fleshless sides 

Of the grisly skeleton that hides 
(See proverb) in every closet. 


* Alone, alone, all, all alone !” 
Yet scarcely alone was he, 

For a million, million fiends came there, 
And they wouldn’t let him be. 


Good-sooth ! it was a gruesome sight 
To see em work him woe ; 
Our saint compell’d with his holy might 
The demon crowd to go ; 
But they came again, in the Saint’s despite, 
And dragg’d their prey below. 
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St. Brandon turn’d with teary e’e, 
And left that place forlorn, 

A sadder and a wiser saint 
He sail’d away that morn. 


For seven long years St. Brandon roved, 
Ere he and his crew came home, 
In Erin he lived, admired, beloved, 
The rest of his days, till at ninety-four 
He died, but he’ll live on evermore 
In the saintly roll of Rome. 


—____.—_______ 


And this is the tale of St. Brandon, 
It's truth I don’t venture to stand on 
And boldly defy contradiction ; 
But if, upon trying, you find you 
Can’t swallow it, let me remind you 
That Truth may be stranger than Fiction. 


ERRATA IN oUR Last. 
“*St. Catherine of Sienna,”—page 359, line 37, for ‘‘food” read ‘‘ sleep” ; page 360, 
line 12, for ‘‘ marry” read ‘‘ many”; page 364, line 39, for *‘ lends” read ** lend.” 
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History of the Chief Justices of Ireland. 


HISTORY OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF IRELAND. 


By Ouiver J. Burke, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘And the Lord raised up Judges to de- 
liver the children of Israel from the hands 
ef those that oppressed them.”—Jupaus ii. 
16. 


From our pen there appeared in 
former numbers of the Dusiin 
University Macazinr—tirst, the 
“History of the Lord Chancellors 
of Ireland,” and, in later num- 
bers, the “‘ History of the Connaught 
Circuit.” In writing those histo- 
ries, we brought out from the 
shadows and mists of the past the 
spirits of ‘the mighty men of old, 
men of renown,” men who left in 
life their footprints on the sands of 
time. In endeavouring to find and 
follow the achievements of those 
great lawyers, we have not unfre- 
quently crossed the paths of the 
Chief Justices, many of whom were 
in their day the pride of the Bar, 
and the ornament of the Bench ; but 
the names of many of them are 
forgotten now, their misfortunes 
and their glories alike have perished. 
To tell who those men were—to 
tell their public, and perhaps their 
private lives, their political leanings, 
and their judgments; to tell how 
the greater number amongst them 
kept the purity of the ermine 
undefiled ; and how, for doing so, 
some were hunted like wild birds 
on the mountains ; to tell how other 
judges “feared not God nor re- 


garded man ”—these things it shall 
be our endeavour now to do. 

Let us, however, first remind our 
readers of the origin of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, and of the office 
of the Lord Chief Justice, in this 
country. Whilst the office of 
Chancellor was created a.p. 1186, 
fourteen years after the Anglo- 
Normans first set foot on the Irish 
shores, that of Chief Justice of 
Treland had no existence for 128 
years—that is, until the year 1300 ; 
and during those 128 years, though 
martial law prevailed, yet there was 
nevertheless the Justiciary, who 
was also the Viceroy and First 
Magistrate of the State, and on 
whom depended all the civil affairs 
of the kingdom. 

The other officers of the Crown, 
the constable, marshal, seneschal, 
treasurer, and chancellor, were 
members of his Court, together 
with such feodal lords as thought 
proper to attend, and with the 
Barons of the Exchequer, who at 
first had been feodal barons ap- 
pointed by the King. This Court, 
which was sometimes called the 
Aula Regia, the King’s Court, and 
sometimes the Court of Exchequer,* 
judged in all causes, civil and cri- 
minal, and comprehended the whole 
business which is now shared out 
amongst the King’s Bench, the 
Common Pleas, and the Exchequer. 

The feodal barons, who were 
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* Maddox ‘ Hist. of the Exchequer.” 
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military men, soon found them- 
selves unfit to penetrate into the 
obscurities of the law, and though 
they, as Jay-lords, were entitled to 
a seat in the Supreme Judicature, 
yet the business of the Court was 
wholly managed by the Chief 
Justiciary and the law-lords or 
barons. Towards the close of the 
reign of the English Justinian, as 
Edward I. has not inaptly been 
called, that prince abolished, both 
in England and in Ireland, the 
office of Justiciary, which he 
thought was possessed of too much 
power, and was dangerous to the 
Crown; he completed the division 
of the Court of Exchequer into 
four distinct courts, which managed 
each its severa] branches without 
dependence on any one magistrate, 
and as the lawyers afterwards in- 
vented a method, by means of their 
fictions of carrying business from 
one court to another, so the several 
courts became rivals and checks to 
_ each other, a circumstance which 
tended much to improve the prac- 
tice of the law. Thethree Courts 
of common law, the King’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer, 
having thus acquired co-ordinate 
jurisdictions, the Crown turned its 
attention to the appointment of the 
three chiefs, and in the infancy of 
the system, what name could be 
more suggestive than that borne by 
the first Chief Justice of Ireland— 
Walter L’Enfant ? It will be borne, 
we trust, in mind by our readers, 
that these papers are conversant with 
the Chief Justices of Ireland only, 
as the Chief Justices cf the Court 
of King’s Bench are called, and not 
with the Chief Justices of the 
Court of Common Pleas. 


1. av. 1300.—Watter L’En- 
FANT, who was appointed in this 
year, must have been at the time 
of his appointment to this office, 
which he afterwards uninterruptedly 
held for forty-two years,a very young 
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man. His Court, as well as the 
Courts of Common Pleas and Ex- 
chequer, were held at the Inns of 
Court, which had been established 
about this time by Edward L, 
called Collett’s Inns, and lay out- 
side the walls of the City, where 
Exchequer Street now stands. An 
arrangement of legal officers was 
here regularly kept up, and a few 
barristers were employed, who ex- 
pected, after a practice more Jabo- 
rious than lucrative, to attain judi- 
cial situations. From this motive, 
such inhabitants as resolved to pre- 
pare by legal skill for professional 
eminence, resorted to the Inns of 
Court in London, where English 
law was cultivated to the highest 
perfection. Whether L’Enfant 
ever attained to any eminence at 
the bar it is impossible now to 
state; that he held some judicial 
office in this country previous to 
his appointment tothe King’s Bench 
in 1300 is certain, as his name is 
to be found on the roll of parlia- 
ment held at Dublin in 1299 
“before Richard de Burgho, Earl 
of Ulster; Thomas Cantock, Lord 
Chancellor ; Walter L’Enfant, Jus- 
tice,” and others. By that parlia- 
ment several important ordinances 
were made, one for the regulation 
of the currency, another for the 
regulation of servants’ wages, a 
third against depasturing pigs on 
the Curragh of Kildare, and a 
fourth granting to the Prior of the 
Monastery of All Hallows (now 
Trinity College), four large oaks of 
the King’s forest of Glencree “to 
repair the prior’s mill and bridge at 
Steyne (Donnybrook). 

The English dominion in Ireland 
for several centuries extended over 
inconsiderable portions of the 
island. The Pale, as it was called, 
sometimes augmented in size and 
sometimes diminished, and with 
those fluctuations augmented or 
diminished of course the area of the 
jurisdiction of the Court of King’s 
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Bench. Where that jurisdiction 
prevailed, the conquering race 
lorded it over the conquered. 
This was exemplified in a case 
tried before L’Enfant and the 
justice itinerant at Drogheda, in 
1301, and which was as follows:— 

The King v. John Lawrence.— 
John Lawrence was indicted for the 
murder of Guilfred Dowdal. The 
Crown proved that the murder was 
committed at the time and place 
mentioned in the indictment. 
Counsel for the prisoner admitted 
the killing, but denied that he was 
bound to answer in law, inasmuch 
as the murdered man was a mere 
Irishman, and not of free blood. 
The only question that the Chief 
Justice left to the jury was, 
whether -that plea was true in 
substance and fact. The jury re- 
plied that the deceased was an En- 
glishman, whereupon a verdict of 
guilty was entered, and the prisoner 
was hanged, we may presume, on 
the spot, for the custom was at once 
to call in the priest, the judge’s 
chaplain, administer the last 
sacraments to the man about to die, 
and hang him, if not from the roof 
tree, as close to the place where 
the conviction was had as con- 
veniently could be. This was not 
the only case in the books where 
the murderer sought to justify the 
murder by setting up the plea that 
the murdered man was an Irish- 
man. 

The case of the King v. Robert 
Wayley, tried at Waterford in 1311, 
is a further illustration of the rela- 
tive position in those barbarous 
times of the English and Irish 
races. John Wayley was indicted 
“for that he did kill and murder 
one John, the son of Ivor MacGil- 
mory. The defendant comes and 
admits that he did kill and murder 
the said John, but he says that by 
slaying him he did not, nor could, 
commit a felony, because, he says, 
he was a mere Irishman and not of 
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free blood, and further, that he is 
ready when the lord and master of 
the said John (whose Irish servant- 
man the said John was) shall desire 
compensation for the death of the 
said John, he, the said Robert 
Wayley, will be willing to settle 
for such compensation as may be 
just. And upon this comes John 
De La Poer, the King’s Attorney- 
General, on the part of our Lord 
the King, and says that the said 
John, the son of Ivor MacGilmory, 
and his ancestors of his own name 
from the time Henry II. was in 
Ireland, was an Osthman (a Dane), 
and ought to be judged by the En- 
glish law.” And he then sets out 
a charter granting to the Osthmen, 
or Danes, the privilege of the 
English law. The jury found that 
the murdered man was not an 
Osthman, but was a mere Irishman, 
and the prisoner was accordingly 
acquitted. 

Whilst the criminal law of this 
land weighed with an intolerable 
weight on the Irish people, who 
might be murdered by the English 
settlers with impunity, it does not 
appear that that law was in a satis- 
factory state, or received as such 
by those settlers themselves. Chief 
Justice L’Enfant, seeing perhaps 
the glaring injustice done by 
English miscreants, who could 
imbue their hands in their brother’s 
blood, made several decisions which 
were startling to those who had 
looked upon it as their privilege to 
murder whomsoever of the Irish 
race that they willed. Several 
Irishmen were tried before the 
Chief Justice, and found guilty of 
murdering men of English blood, 
and he decided that it was discre- 
tionary with the judge to permit 
the prisoners, inasmuch as they 
were of Irish descent, after they 
had been condemned to death, to be 
ransomed for a sum of money. 

This state of the law was bitterly 
complained of by the English resi- 
31—2 
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dents in Ireland, who, in the year 
1316, presented a petition to the 
King and Council in Evgland, com- 
plaining, “ that when an English- 
man was convicted of the murder 
of an Englishman he has to suffer 
death ; but when an Irishman was 
convicted of the murder of an 
Englishman it was left to the dis- 
cretion of the judge either to permit 
him to be ransomed for a sum of 
money, or to condemn him to exe- 
cution. That the Justices assume 
to themselves the power and au- 
thority to permit those condemned 
to be ransomed for a trifle, or ali- 
quando pro nihilo, sometimes for 
nothing, viz., taking for the death 
of an Englisnman feloniously slain 
£100.” The King (Edward II.) 
thereupon issued a writ to the 
Chief Governor of Ireland directing 
a parliament to be held once in each 
year, and that if a pardon be sought 
from the Chief Governor it shall 
not be granted except with the leave 
of the faithful lieges in Parliament, 
and that then at least £100 should 
be paid to the King’s use, for the 
slaughter of an Englishman, and 
that the felon should remain in jail 
until the money was paid into the 
Exchequer.”* From this the King’s 
answer we must infer that increase 
of revenue, rather than a love of 
justice swayed the Royal mind. 

nglishmen continued, as in times 
past to murder the native Irish, and 
murder them with impunity. The 
Irish people then appealed to the 
King, but their appeal was un- 
answered. ~ Having failed to obtain 
redress in this quarter, Donald 
O’Neil, whoclaimed to be King of 
Ulster, in his celebrated letter to 
Pope John XXII., complains that 
“there was no redress in the English 


* ** Betham’s Dignities,” p. 283. 
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courts for Irishmen, either to main- 
tain their rights or punish their 
wrongs.’ ’t 


CHAPTER II. 


** And Saul said to his servants, Seek me 
a woman that hath a divining spirit, and I 
will go to her and inquire by her. And his 
servants said to him: There is a woman 
that hath a divining spirit in the village of 
Endor.”—1 Sam. xxviii. 7. 


Tse criminal law, of which we 
have given some specimens in the 
last chapter, was administered by 
the Chief Justice, who as yet, was 
unassisted by any other judge. 
There was, however, a class of cases 
“against God and religion,” in 
which this court and the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts had concurrent jurisdic- 
tion. The imaginary crime of 
witchcraft was of this class—now 
in the year 1324 informations were 
sworn before Chief Justice L’En- 
fant, against divers persons accused 
of this offence, and were by him re- 
mitted to the Bishop of Ossory. 
The case, perhaps, would be more 
fittingly mentioned in the lives of the 
Bishops of Ossory, but as several 
applications were made to the Chief 
Justice in the course of the pro- 
ceedings, we do not hesitate to give 
this strange trial in this place. 
The unfrequency of such trials 
deepened the interest in this one, 
and few reported cases ever caused 
so much excitement in English as 
well as in Irish society, as did the 
poe of the Dame Alice 

ettler, “This bizness about the 
witches, troubled all the estate of 
Irelande, the more so as the accused 
were connected, the more or less 
with the qualitie.” t 


+ Theiner’s ‘‘ Collection of Papal Letters and Bulls in relation to Ireland.” 
+ Vide ‘Trial of the Dame Alice Kettler,” published by the Camden Society, in the 


Latin language. 
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Belief in witchcraft was then, and 
even toa comparatively recent date, 
universal. “T'o deny the possibility, 
nay, actual existence of witchcraft,” 
writes Sir William Blackstone, “is 
to contradict the revealed word of 
God: and the laws of England 
both before and since the Conquest 
have been equally penal, ranking 
this crime in the same class as 
heresy, and condemning both to the 
flames ;” * and so late as a century 
after the Reformation, an incredible 
number of witches were brought 
“to justice,” especially in Scot- 
land.t 

The belief in witches, soothsayers, 
sorcerers, mediums, slate writers, 
spirit rappers, et hoc genus omne, 
is now abandoned to the most igno- 
rant of the vulgar. They pretend 
that they “can call the spirits from 
the vasty deep.” “But will they 
come?” We apprehend not. Far, 
however, be it from us to deny the 
existence of the Witch of Endor, or 
of her that isspoken of in the 16th 
chap. of the Acts of the Apostles, 
or of the authoress of the Sybilline 
books, whose acrostic on Christ 
occupies so large a part in the works 
of that great Father of the Christian 
Church, Eusebius, and whose pro- 
phecy of the breaking up of the 
world is sung in the mournful dirge 
of the Roman Church—the Dies 
ire, dies illa—Teste David cum 
Sybilla. Witchcraft is still punish- 
able by law, and the commissions 
of all the justices of the peace com- 
mission them to search for and 
punish all those who shall be guilty 
“ of treasons, murders, manslaugh- 
ters burnings, unlawtul assemblies, 
felonies, robberies, witchcrafts, 
sorceries, and magic arts.’’t 

Now there was a woman who, in 
1324, lived in the town of Kilkenny; 
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her name had been, before her first 
marriage, Alice Kettler, and she 
was four times married: first to a 
banker, whose name was Outlawe, 
a cousin of Roger Outlawe, Prior 
of Kilmainham, and, in 1824, Lord 
High Chancellor of Ireland. The 
banker, Outlawe, had made enor- 
mous sums of money at a time 
that the principles of banking 
were to others unknown, and after 
his death his widow and son con- 
tinued the business, raking, as it 
was sworn, the money of the whole 
diocese into their coffers. This 
lady, finding herself in early life a 
widow, married a Monsieur Le 
Blunt, and he dying in the same 
ear, she married one Richard De 
alle, and he dying after a few 
ears, she married one Sir John De 
Poer, and this last, together with 
all her children, except the defen- 
dant, William Outlawe, were the 
prosecutors in this matter. Affi- 
davits were made before the Chief 
Justice L’Enfant, the crime having 
been one indictable at common law; 
but the Chief Justice being of 
opinion that the indictment was 
not confined to witchcraft, but in- 
volved accusations for heresy, re- 
mitted, by the advice of the Lord 
Chancellor, the case to the Bishop 
of Ossory, there to be tried by the 
Ecclesiastical Court.§ 
Richard L’Edred (who had been 
a Franciscan Friar in Westminster) 
was at the time Bishop of that 
diocese. He was of Norman ex- 
traction, and bitterly opposed to 
heresy and to witchcraft, and woe 
to him who was accused in his con- 
sistorial court of those “ soul-de- 
stroying sins.” The Lord Chan- 
cellor, feeling, perhaps, for the 
unhappy position in which his rela- 
tives were placed, despatched two 





* ‘Blackstone's Commentaries," Bk. iv. chap. iv. div. vi. 
+ Sir Walter Scott's ‘‘ History of Scotland.” 
t ‘Nunn and Walsh,” vol. I. p. 11. 


§ ‘‘ Hist. of the Priors of Kilmainham,” p. 42. 
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lawyers to defend them ;* the fees 
of each being three shillings and 
eightpence a day, and fourpence 
for his dinner. On their arrival in 
the Cathedral town, the learned 
counsel, who had ridden hard from 
Dublin, proceeded through the 
inain street to the Chapter House.* 

As they reached the door and 
made their way through the multi- 
tude who thronged the street, they 
found the avenues guarded by a 
select party of armed burghers, and 
about fifty spears, and a considerable 
body of horse. The chapter room 
of Kilkenny presented a singular 
spectacle. In a gloomy apartment 
of great size, and pannelled with 
darkly coloured oak, ill and incon- 
veniently lighted by windows of 
different form, were assembled a 
swaying multitude, closely packed, 
all shuddering with unspeakable 
horror, as each of the indictments 
was read by the Reverend the 
clerk of the court; and the deep 
sepulchral voice with which each 
was read betrayed the horrors of 
the reader—horrors which may be 
described with more force in a more 
forcible language than the English, 
“ Arrecte que horrore comx, et 
vox faucibus besit.” 

Around the great door of the 
chapter room were clustered armed 
men, and in front of the building, 
though within the cathedral grounds, 
was erected a holy water stoup, 
circled with verses from the Scrip- 
tures, and reminding the many that 
were gathered there upon that day, 
of the great efficacy of holy watert 
in diabolical trials like these: 
‘€And Moses wrote (‘and never 
hath arisen in Israel'a prophet like 
unto Moses’) that the priest shall 
‘take holy water in an earthen 
vessel and shall cast a little of the 
earth of the pavement of the taber- 
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nacle into it.” In the centre of 
this hall was a great and heavy 
oaken table, around which were 
seated Churchmen—arrayed in 
dresses becoming their order. The 
lower seats were occupied by the 
learned counsel for the prosecution 
and for the prisoners. At the 
end of the table, surrounded as 
it was by this varied assembly, sat 
a priest in a canonical dress, and 
having his pen and ink before him. 
He was the Clerk of the Court, 
and, like all the priests of the period, 
received the honourable title of 
Dominus, contracted into Don, and 
translated into Sir. 

On an elevated seat at the head 
of the chapter room, and in full 
canonicals, sat the Bishop’s Chan- 
cellor, who was the judge about to 
try those cases. Beside him stood 
a monk, carrying a lofty silver cru- 
cifix, upon which the witnesses were 
to be sworn, by holding up their 
hands to the holy relics; and, strange 


to say, the custom of holding up 
the hand still remains amongst 
those who have long since con- 
demned the graven image on the 


cross. Deeply recessed at the end 
of the room were the prisoners, 
who were conducted to their seats 
by the guards appointed for that 
duty. The officer of the court 
then read theseveral counts—puerile 
and childish—of the indictment, 
charging the Dame Alice Kettler 
with witchcraft. 

The first count was that she was, 
together with William Outlawe, 
Dyonisia Petroneuil, Florentia 
Basil, and others, guilty of sorcery, 
That she 
and the said others absented them- 
selves from the services of the 
Church, and received not commu- 
nion nor took holy water. 

Second count: That the accused 


* Notes to Trial in Camden Society’s Report, and vide Harleian MSS., no. 641, fol. 187. 
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sacrificed living animals to devils at 
the cross roads. 

Third: That by means of their 
horrible incantations, they obtained 
a knowledge of what was coming 
to pass in after times, and in. all 
those acts they acted under the ad- 
vice of the devil out of hell. 

Fourth: That the accused met 
on a wild morass, and during the 
darkness of the night cursed many 
of the faithful, holding in their 
hands lighted candles, which they 
extinguished, and erying out all 
together, and in one hideous discord, 
Fi—Fi—Fi—Amen. 

Fifth : That the aforesaid accused 
were wont, as of their custom, to 
meet in the darkness of the night 
on a wild common, and there en- 
kindled a fire of green oaken bil- 
lets, upon which they placed the 
dried skull of a robber who had 
been hanged; that into this skull 
they threw a portion of the poisoned 
entrails of a cock who had been sa- 
crificed to the devil, together with 
toads and black vermin, and nails 
cut from corpses digged in the 
dark from their graves; that they 
also threw in portions of the brain 
and hair of unbaptized children ; 
and that they then emptied the 
contents of said skull, which they 
pounded in a mortar, into a cauld- 
ron filled with water, which they 
had drawn from a graveyard; and 
then they seethed all together until 
they reduced it to the consistency 
of a gruel, and from this vile hell- 
broth they extracted powders, oint- 
ments, and phylters, whereby they 
excited amongst the faithful unlaw- 
ful loves, hatred and revenge; and 
that they afflicted God's people 
with divers sore disorders. 

Sixth: That many of the sons 
and daughters of the aforesaid 
Alice by her former husbands de- 
manded vengeance upon her and 
her co-conspirators ; that she so 
bewitched her aforesaid three hus- 
bands, and so deprived them of 
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reason, that they bequeathed to her 
and to her son William Outlawe all 
their worldly wealth ; that ber pre- 
sent husband, John De la Poer, 
by means of her enchantments, was 
reduced to such a state of emacia- 
tion, that his nails had fallen off; 
that in proof of the aforesaid state- 
ment the aforesaid John De la Poer, 
by means of keys, which he obtained 
from a female servant, opened an 
oaken chest, and found the blessed 
host with the Devil’s name instead 
of that of Christ written upon it; 
that the said John De la Poer then 
took from out of the said chest 
those horrible charms, and com- 
mitted them to the care of two 
reverend priests, who took them to 
the most Reverend Father in God, 
Richard, Lord Bishop of Ossory. 

Seventh: That the aforesaid 
Dame Alice was wont to, and in the 
constant habit of, sleeping in one 
and the same bed with a certain 
devil, whose name was Roland Fitz- 
Artis, who might sometimes be 
seen in the shape of a black cat, 
and at other times in that of a 
mangy dog, accompanied by two 
black slaves. 

The trial went on, and the above 
facts, which were sworn to by the 
witnesses for the prosecutors, were 
denied in omnibus by the wretched 
defendants. The unbounded wealth, 
too, of which the Dame Alice and 
her son were possessed was given in 
evidence against her, and it was 
proved beyond all contradiction 
that the sum of £3,000 was dug up 
from under the hearth in the kit- 
chen; that all this wealth must 
have come into their coffers by the 
aid of the demon; that she used 
to go out on the first appearance of 
the new moon and sweep the filth 
of the streets to the house of her 
son, muttering all the time— 


“ To the house of William my sonne, 
Hie all the wealth of Kilkenny 
towne.” 
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And further, that the said consecrated 
host with the Devil’s name imprinted 
was found in her closet ; that they 
had found a pipe of ointment 
wherewith she greased a broom- 
stick, upon which she ambled and 
galloped through the foggy air in 
whatsoever manner she liked. 

The counsel for the prisoner de- 
nounced the accusations as ground- 
less, and contended that the Dame 
Alice and her son were industrious 
and clever people, who put together 
vast riches without a charge of dis- 
honesty having been ever made 
against them. As for witchcraft 
and sorcery, it was a charge made 
by those who endeavoured to work 
their ruin and possess themselves of 
their wealth. When all the plead- 
inge, proofs, and addresses of coun- 
sel had closed, the matter was 
referred to the consideration, not of 
a jury, but to that of a single judge, 
and he thereupon framed his inter- 
locutory sentence, which was after- 
wards referred to the Bishop, and 
by him made definitive. 

On the appointed day the pri- 
soners were brought up to hear 
their doom, and the judge having 
dwelt on the enormity of the crime 
they were charged with, felt no 
doubt on bis mind that the Dame 
Alice, Basil, and Petroneuil were 
guilty. The doomster was then 
called on to read the sentence, 
which he gabbled over after the 
clerk, condemning them to the 
flames. Petroneuil was burnt at the 
Cross of Kilkenny on that night, 
but whether the Dame Alice suf- 
fered at the stake it is impossible 
now to state. Friar Clynn, a na- 
tive of Kilkenny, who died in 1848,* 
and whose annals were written at 


* Clynn’s “ Annals for 1348.” 
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the time of the trial, expressly 
states that she was burnt, whilst in 
the Harleian Manuscripts it is af- 
firmed that she and Basil escaped, 
and were never more heard of. Wil- 
liam Outlawe was acquitted, but was 
nevertheless kept in prison for nine 
weeks, until the Chief Justice caused 
him to be discharged on the appli- 
cation of Arundel Le Poer, the 
Seneschal of Kilkenny. 

Foiled in his attempt to crush 
the thrifty and unfortunate Wil- 
liam Outlawe, the Bishop turned 
to wreak his vengeance on the 
Seneschal, and he accordingly ap- 
plied to the Lord Chancellor for a 
writ to arrest him on the serious 
charge of heresy. The Chancellor, 
knowing the temper of the Bishop, 
retired to his convent at Kil- 
mainham, and then having taken 
counsel with the Chief Justice, 
refused the application, on the very 
technical ground, it is true, that the 
accused was not excommunicated ; 
and if he had been excommunicated, 
the writ sought for should be ez- 
communicato capiendo, for capturing 
an excommunicated person, which 
could not be granted until forty 
days after the sentence of excom- 
munication. Forthwith Le Poer 
was excommunicated, and one would 
have expected that a man of worldly 
wisdom should have fled to another 
country ; however, there he re- 
mained, and appeared Sunday after 
Sunday in the Galilee of the Cathe- 
dral.t The forty days went over, 
and Le Poer was arrested, and con- 
fined in gaol, where he died of the 
hardships he endured. 

The conduct of the Bishop ot 
Ossory became now intolerable, and 
his sanity was doubted, especially 


+ The Galilee of a Catholic Cathedral in the middle ages, was a small side chapel, to 


which excommunicated persons had 


access, though they must not enter the body of the 


church. Criminals claiming sanctuary were accustomed to place themselves in this part of 


the edifice. 
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when the questions of heresy or 
sorcery were raised. The Lord 
Chancellor, though Prior of Kil- 
mainham, was his inferior in the 
Church, andthe odium—perhaps the 
peril—of crossing the Bishop’s path 
devolved on the Chief Justice; 
and in this opposition he had the 
entire concurrence of Alexander 
de Bicknor, Archbishop of Dublin, 
who was resolved to check the mad 
career of his brother of Ossory. 
An opportunity soon presented it- 
self, and it happened in this wise. 
Several persons were accused before 
L’Edred of sorcery and heresy; 
they were excommunicated, and a 
writ was granted by the Lord Chan- 
cellor to capture the excommu- 
nicated parties, who, however, had 
meanwhile taken shelter in the 
archdiocese of Dublin; while the 
writ, by some accident, was not 
large enough to capture them in 
any other diocese than that of 
Ossory. The Archbishop not only 
refused to back the warrant, but 
took the accused under his protec- 
tion. L’Edred appealed to Rome, 
and the appeal appears to have been 
unsuccessful ; for nine years he was 
prevented from returning to his 
diocese, and the profits and juris- 
diction of his see were seized by 
theArchbishop. Returning at length 
in his maturer years, L’ Edred ought 
to have resolved to spend the rest 
of his life in peace. Some business 
brought him before the Chief Jus- 
tice, where he had the temerity to 
give loose rein to histongue. From 
what cause we know not, but it is 
certain that he denounced L’ Enfant 
in open court, calling him a false 
traitor, and saying that he had 

iven false counsel to the Lord 

eputy, knowing at the time the 
same to be false. This was so grave 
a charge to make before a multi- 
tude, that the slander could be 
treated only as a scandalum mag- 
matum, which, being interpreted, 
means a slander of those that are 
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in high places. The punishment 
was imprisonment ; but here a con- 
flict would most assuredly arise 
between the civil and the ecclesias- 
tical courts, and so the Chief Jus- 
tice, with much wisdom, let the 
matter drop. 

Walter L’Enfant left at his death 
a son, Sir Walter, who, in the 50th 
year of Edward III. (a.p. 1377), 
was summoned to a Parliament 
held in Dublin, as a tenant by 
barony, and not having attended, 
was heavily fined. He pleaded that 
he was not a tenant by barony, and 
that, therefore, he ought not to 
have been fined for non-attendance, 
which plea having been inquired 
into and allowed, he was declared 
free of the penalty. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘*Of the judges learned in the language 
of the Mishna, blessed be his name who 
made choice of them, Rabbi Meyer said ; 
they who are engaged in the study of the 
law have put the world under an obligation 
to them, and their names should not be for- 
gotten.” —Tue TePainiors, ch. vi. 


2. ap. 1842.—Enras D. Asu- 
BuRNHAM. Of this Chief Justice 
nothing is known but his name, 
which we give, so that it may not be 
forgotten. 


3. a.D. 1346.—Jonun Lz Hunt. 
He was a native of Normandy, and 
was thoroughly conversant with the 
Civil law, as administered in the 
courts at Rouen. His name is 
frequently to be met with in the 
year books, and we may well pre- 
sume that his words were words of 
wisdom; but to that wisdom the 
native Irish people were uninclined 
to hearken, as appears by their con- 
duct on an, occasion when the Chief 
Justice was engaged in administer- 
ing the law in his court at Collett’s 
Inn, which we have already stated 
was outside the city walls. Now 
it so happened that the Lord De- 
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puty, with the greater part of the 
garrison, was absent from the ~~ 
on the day that this case, whic 
involved so much learning, was at 
hearing. The Court of Common 
Pleas, too, was sitting, and so was 
the Exchequer, and it was the 
money chests of this last-mentioned 
court that tempted the Byrnes to 
make a swoop from their rocky 
homes in the Wicklow mountains 
on the judges and the lawyers, all 
of whom, it is painful to relate, ran 
away ; and yet we take comfort in 
this high probability, that they 
lived to fight, and did fight, and 
fought well, on another day. 

The dissolution of Collett’s Inn 
having been effected, vi et armis, in 
this warlike way, the legal profes- 
sion sought refuge within the walls 
of the city, in the Castle, where the 
courts were thenceforward priuci- 
pally held, though sometimes at 
Carlow, on the southern frontier of 
the English Pale, a place then con- 
sidered an impregnable fortress. 
Shortly before the looting of Col- 
lett’s Inn, almost all the records of 
the kingdom were lost, by a con- 
flagration of another kind, as ap- 
pears by the following memorandum 
from the Patent Rolls :— 

“Be it remembered that all the 
rolls of the Court of Chancery in 
Ireland were, in the time of Master 
Thomas Cantock, Chancellor of 
Ireland, in the 28th year of King 
Edward, son to King Henry IIL, 
destroyed by an accidental fire in 
St. Mary’s Abbey, near Dublin, 
at the time when the Abbey was 
burnt down, except two rolls of the 
same year, which were delivered to 
Master Walter Thornbury, by the 
King’s writ.” 

Both those records are still ex- 
tant, and it may be here mentioned 
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that no effectual measure seems to 
have been taken for their security 
against malicious or accidental loss 
until the timeof Henry VIII. What- 
ever privileges the Irish legal practi- 
tioners possessed as a corporate 
body were amplified and confirmed 
by Edward III., but they were 
subject to the visitatorial authority 
of the judges at Westminster. The 
lawyers were, now that Collett’s 
Inn was no more, left without a 
shelter. Sir Robert Preston, then 
Chief Justice of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, assigned to them, in a 
very liberal spirit, as a site for their 
Inn, his residence within the walls, 
which occupied a space of ground 
close to the Church of Notre Dame, 
where the City Hall now stands.* 
From Sir Robert it took the 
name of Preston’s Inn, and here 
the legal profession remained for 
two hundred years, modifying the 
edifice to suit their requirements, 
at their own expense. 
Unfortunately Sir Robert died 
without issue, leaving by will’a 
certain portion of his residence to 
his brother, and proceedings for its 
recovery occupied for many years the 
time of the Court of Common Pleas. 
In this position judges and bar- 
risters were lodgers until 1542, 
when State policy rendered it in- 
convenient to hold the Courts of 
Justice within the Castle, as that 
building was thenceforward required 
for military purposes. The cases 
tried before Chief Justice Le Hunt 
were remarkable, demonstrating as 
they do the state of society in the 
middle of the fourteenth century. 
The difficulty of obtaining lawyers 
to fill the Irish Bench at the time 
was so great, that few could be 
persuaded to accept so honourable 
and dangerous an exile, except on 


* Dame Street was then a path leading from the Monastery of All Hallows, now Trinity 
College, across a morass to the gate, near the Church of Notre Dame, and hence is derived 


** Dame Street.” 
the Liffey. 


Preston’s Inn was where the modern Parliament Street stands, as far as 
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the understanding that promotion 
on the English Bench would follow. 
Before the year 1361 there was but 
one permanent judge in the Court 
of King’s Bench; the increase of 
business then rendered it necessary 
to appoint a second, to whom was 
allotted the annual fee of forty 
pounds, with liberty to practise as 
a lawyer. 

Great commotion was caused in 
this country in 1367, owing to a 
prosecution of several Bishops in 
the Court of King’s Bench. It 
appears that the Parliament of Kil- 
kenny voted a tax of two shillings 
on every caracute of land (those 
not holding half a caracute were 
exempted), and on personal pro- 
perty, the owner of an annual 
income of sixty shillings was taxed 
at one shilling each. Ralph Kelly 
(Archbishop of Cashel) condemn- 
ing those imposts, and accompanied 
by the suffragan Bishops of Lime- 
rick, Emly, and Lismore, all dressed 
in their pontifical robes, appeared 
in the streets of Clonmel, and 
solemnly excommunicated the 
King’s Commissioner of Revenue, 
and all persons concerned in ad- 
vising, contributing, or levying the 
tax ; and they further declared that 
any priest who should pay the sub- 
sidy should be suspended, and any 
layman daring to pay it should be 
excommunicated. Richard L’Edred 
(Bishop of Ossory)} acted in a 
similar manner at the Cross of 
Kilkenny. The Crown, however, 
was resolved to carry matters with 
a high hand, and the Bishop was 
indicted for excommunicating the 
King’s officers who collected the 
subsidy granted by the Parliament. 
His case was tried in his absence 
before the Chief Justice, for 
L’Edred, perhaps, refused to appear 
in a temporal court: he was found 
guilty, and a certificate of the find- 
ing having been sent into the Ex- 
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chequer, a writ was issued for the 
sequestration of the temporalities 
of his see; but it does not appear 
that the Crown further acted in the 
matter, for in the similar cases of 
Ralph (Archbishop of Cashel), and 
his suffragans, they, when indicted, 
appeared by:their counsel in the 
King’s Bench, and pleaded the 
Magna Charta, which decreed ex- 
emption of Church property from 
taxes ; and the plea must have been 
held to be a good one, for “no 
judgment was ever executed on any 
of the posteas.” 


4. Oirciter av. 1358.— Sir 
JAMES DE PicxerinG. Neither the 
patent appointing this Chief Justice, 
nor his name, are to be found on 
the Rolls. That he filled the office 
is, however, certain, and that he 
was open to and did receive bribes 
on a grand scale, appears from the 
finding of the jury, who were sum- 
moned on an inquisition, to inquire 
into several matters connected with 
the administration of justice in 
Ireland at that time. “ They found 
that he took a bribe of 500 marks 
(£196) from George Teeling, a 
priest, whom he should have sent 
to gaol, and he also took a bribe of 
ten marks from John Drake, of 
Trim, to excuse him from being 
made a knight against his will; and 
he also took a bribe from John 
Justice, to prevent him from being 
hanged; and he took other divers 
bribes for lesser sums of money ;” 
and yet the services of this Chief 
Justice, in his capacity of Privy 
Councillor, were acknowledged by 
the Parliament assembled at Bal- 
doyle, who voted him forty shillings 
in acknowledgment of bis great 
services.* 

5. a.D. 1374.—WItiiaM DE SErp- 
wiTH.t He was an eminent lawyer, 
andin extensive practice in West- 
minster Hall, as would appear from 
the frequent mention of his name 





* “ Betham’s Dignities,” 306-10. 


+ Fosse’s ‘Judges of England.” 
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in the Year Books. In 1357 he 
was created King’s Sergeant and 
Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas, and in the following year 
Chief Baron of the Court of Ex- 
chequer in England. Grave charges 
of plunder and peculation having 
been afloat against the officers of the 
Exchequer in both countries, in 
England as well as Ireland, the 
Crown resolved “to make salutary 
examples of the officers of these 
Courts, bee they guilty or bee they 
innocent.” And accordingly, in 
1364, writes Sir William Betham, 
the Chief Baron and all the other 
officers of the Irish Court of Ex- 
chequer were removed, and in the 
next year (29th October, 1365), 
Skipwith was arrested and sent to 
prison, charged with “ defrauding 
the revenue of divers great sums of 
money,” all of which, for the pur- 
pose of regaining his liberty, he paid 
under protest, “declaring, and with 
much gesticulation, his great inno- 
cency of the matters accused during 
all the tyme.” The King, after this 
irreparable wrong had been done, 
commenced to reflect, when it was 
too late, on the probability of the 
charge being false. A Commission 
was issued, and Skipwith proved 
his entire innocence of the crime 
imputed to him! But what ade- 
quate compensation could His Ma- 
jesty have made to hismuch-wronged 
and faithful servant? None, that 
wecansee. The first vacancy, how- 
ever, that occurred was the Chief 
Justiceship of the Court of King’s 
Bench in Ireland, and to this post 
Skipwith was appointed, at a 
salary of £40 a-year (about £800 
of our money); while, further to 
compensate hin in a small way, 
“the King gave him the round sum 
of £23 13s. 4d. for his travelling 
expenses and outfitte.” Under 
other circumstances, the Chief 
Baron of the Court of Exchequer 









* “Coke's 4th Institutes,” chap, lxxvi. p. 376. 
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in England would have declined 
the Chief Justiceship of Ireland, 
but now the appointment helped 
to wipe the stain away. His exile 
in Ireland was of short duration ; 
in 1375 the King offered him a 
puisne judgeship in the King’s 
Bench in England, and on the very 
day on which he took his seat in 
that court, the case of the Bishop 
of St. David’s v. Witton, was called 
on for hearing. That case, after five 
hundred years, is looked back to 
by lawyers as a leading case, and 
“the judgment of Master Skip- 
with is said to contain as much 
high learning on the law of Quo 
Warranto as any case that ever 
was heard of.” [The Year Books 
50th Edward ITT. } 


6. a.D. 1373.—Joun pe Kep- 
POCK was an English lawyer, whose 
practice, if we estimate it by the 
absence of his name from the Year 
Book Reports, must have been 
limited indeed. His first promotion 
was in 1371, to a second judgeship 
in the King’s Bench in Ireland, at 
a salary of three shillings and four- 
pence a day. On the 22nd of April, 
1373, he was made Chief Justice, 
and was summoned asa Privy Coun- 
cillor to the Parliament that in 
1378 passed an Act which imposed 
a tax on landed proprietors in Ire- 
land, who “ should be guilty of 
absenteeism, said tax to be two- 
thirds of their revenues.” This 
Act is not amongst the printed 
statutes of Ireland (for what cause 
it is impossible to state), though it 
is frequently referred to in subse- 
quent records and in the Books.* 

Having presided as Chief Justice 
for nine years, he accompanied 
Roger, Earl of March, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, on an expedition 
to Cork, where that nobleman died 
in 1382. Keppock was then in- 
duced to retire to a puisne judge- 





“ Betham’s Dignities,” p. 825. 
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ship in the court over which he 
had so long presided, “to make 
way for the promotion of Thomas 
de Mortimer, five-a-kin cousin of 
King Richard IT.” [Patent Rolls.] 


7. aD. 1382. Sm Tuomas DE 
Mortimer.—The Mortimers, Earls 
of March, were an old and princely 
family, and of great power in the 
Marches, or border lands of Wales. 
For 150 years their history is in- 
terwoven with that of England. 
They had accompanied Richard 
Coeur de Lion to the Holy Land, 
and had fought under the banner of 
the cross near the shores of the 
Dead Sea, whence their names, De 
Mortuo Mare. From generation to 
generation they were distinguished, 
sometimes for good, sometimes for 
evil, and to the unlawful love of 
Roger de Mortimer for Isabella, 
Queen of Edward II., are due 
many of the misfortunes, together 
with the agonizing death, of that 
unhappy prince. But punishment, 
though slow, was sure; in one hour 
his power was shattered, and on the 
29th of March, 1330, he fell on the 
scaffold, the object of universal de- 
testation. He left at his death two 
sons, Edmund, Lord Lieutenant of 
freland, and Thomas. Edmund 
married Philippa, only child of 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence,* “ by his 
wife Elizabeth Burke, heiress of 
the Burkes, Earls of Ulster and 
Lords of Connaught. Edmund had 
a son, Roger, who in right of his 
mother became Earl of Ulster and 
Lord of Connaught,” and he, in 
1382, was constituted Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland when he was only 
eleven years old. This appoint- 
ment appears to have been made 
mainly to gratify the colonists with 
the presence of the head of the 
great house of March. It was then 
arranged that Roger’s uncle, Sir 
Thomas, appointed at the same time 
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Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 
in Ireland, should act as his deputy 
in conducting wars and other affairs, 
and should proceed in his stead and 
name in all Parliaments, councils, 
or treaties, to be held with the 
English or Irish; “ and further, to 
the Chief Justice, Thomas de Mor- 
tuo Mare, was allocated a sum of 
200 marks per annum beyond his 
own charges, and those of his men 
and horses, as well within the Lord 
Lieutenant’s house as when he 
should happen to be employed else- 
where in the King’s service in 
Ireland.” ¢ 

Immediately on his appointment, 
in 1382, a Parliament was summoned 
to meet at the Castle of Dublin, 
and the writ recites that Edmund 
de Mortuo Mare, Earl of March, 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
was dead, and that the King, being 
anxious to provide for the safety of 
the kingdom, had, by letters patent, 
appointed Roger, Karl of March, 
Lord Lieutenant, and desired him 
with all alacrity to hold a great 
Parliament of the prelates, mag- 
nates, chiefs, and commons of the 
land. The first writ is to Robert 
de Wickford, Archbishop of Dublin. 
Similar writs were issued to Owen 
Gregory, Archbishop of Tuam, to 
the Archbishops of Armagh and 
Cashel, and to their suffragans. 
Of this Parliament we have been 
unable to find any account on the 
records, but a document in Norman 
French, enrolled on the plea roll of 
5th Richard IT., shows the accuracy 
as to form and precedent which 
marked its proceedings. It appears 
that the Parliament, which took 
offence at the absence of the (in- 
fant) Lord Lieutenant from the 
opening of the session, was dissatis- 
fied that the Chief Justice should 
have presumed to have appeared in 
the House without the heir to the 
throne. On the second day of the 





* Died 1357, 
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session they drew up an address, 
which remarkable document is in 
the following terms :— 

“ The prelates, Lords, and Com- 
mons of Ireland, being summoned 
by writ to be at a Parliament at 
Dublin in fifteen days of Trinity, in 
the fifth year of the reign of King 
Richard II., at which place were 
assembled the prelates, Lords, and 
Commons aforesaid, and were in- 
formed that Roger de Mortimer, 
Earl of March, the Lieutenant of 
our Lord the King, was so MucH 
INDISPOSED that he could not in his 
own person be present to hold the 
Parliament, upon which the as- 
sembly declared that that meeting 
could not be properly considered a 
Parliament. That at all times 
within the memory of man, from 
the conquest of the said land, there 
had been seen no Parliament which 
had not been held in the presence 
of the chief governor for the time 
being.” They then agree to accept 
“on this oceasion’’ as legal the 
informality, ‘“‘ but under protest,” 
and conclude by ordering “ that 
this their protest be enrolled in the 
rolls of the High Court of Chancery 
in Ireland, and further to be sealed 
with the great seal.” The Chief 
Justice felt this rebuke bitterly, and 
immediately resigned the offices he 
had not yet held for three months. 
The young Earl of March was re- 
called, and he and his uncle took 
their departure for England. Philip 
de Courtnay succeeded to the vice- 
royalty, and held it for 13 years. 

In 1395 Roger, Earl of March, 
then in his twenty-fourth year, was 
reappointed to the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland. Heir to the 
throne of England, and possessed 
of enormous wealth, he held a 
princely court at the Castle of 
Dublin. He had then been lately 
married and had one son, the idol 
of his parents ; but that son had not 
completed his seventh year when 
his father was called away upon 


military duty. The Irish chieftains 
were growing more and more impa- 
tient of the presence of the Anglo- 
Norman race on the Irish soil. 
Battles followed battles with vary- 
ing successes. If the English 
arms prevailed over the Irish in 
Wicklow, the Irish arms prevailed 
over the English at the battle of 
Kenlis, in the county of Carlow, 
where in 1398 the young Earl was 
slain and a great number of the 
English cut to pieces. And now 
there stood but one between the 
ex-Chief Justice and the throne, in 
the event of Richard II. ceasing to 
reign, and that one was the child of 
whom we have just spoken. Re- 
ports were not idle—Fama, malum 
quo non aliud velocior ullum—and it 
was said that Sir Thomas de Mor- 
timer meant to overthrow the 
government of Richard II]. He 
was impeached accordingly by the 
Earl of Rutland in the English 
House of Lords, and proclamation 
was made throughout England for 
his arrest, but. he had escaped to 
Ireland, whither Edward Doe, the 
King’s Sergeant, was despatched to 
apprehend him, whilst it was noti- 
fied that unless he surrendered 
before a certain day, he should be 
declared a traitor, and his castles 
and estates be confiscated. The 
officials of the English colony were 
commanded to aid in arresting him, 
but he had found refuge beyond the 
limits of their jurisdiction. He fled 
into the territories of the Irish ene- 
mies, ‘‘ where no sergeant could 
deliver his writs, and where none of 
the royal service would be found to 
risk their lives in venturing.” Of 
the further career of this unfortu- 
nate Chief Justice we are ignorant. 
His hopes, if he lived a short time, 
were blasted, for the Mortimer suc- 
cession was set aside by the Duke 
of Lancaster, whose family sat on 
the throne for sixty-one years. 


(To be continued.) 
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Studies in Scottish Literature. 


STUDIES IN SCOTTISH LITERATURE. 


No. VIII. 


JOHN 


THROWING our eye over the roll of 
novelists that preceded the conclu- 
sion of the reign of George IIL., 
we find that Scotland, like Ireland, 
had only given birth to two of any 
consequence. In Laurence Sterne 
and Oliver Goldsmith Ireland found 
fit representatives for its wild 
humour and heart-thrilling senti- 
ment ; Scotland in Tobias Smollett 
and Henry Mackenzie, could have 
got no better early writers to depict 
her characteristics and delineate 
her manners. Other novelists were 
fast beginning to appear, and others 
afterwards, though at a considerable 
interval, did appear to outshine 
with their brilliancy the lights of 
the earlier stars. 

But the art of the novelist was a 
new acquirement, and in its new- 
ness all essayists were compara- 
tively free and unencumbered with 
many precedents. In the new 
settlement one could choose for 
himself, effect a clearing in the 
dense forest wherever he pleased, 
plan his ground and construct his 
dwelling according to his own rules 
or fancy, so far as his own genius 
would permit. 

Two English novelists, Richard- 
son and Fielding, had for some 
considerable time held full sway 
with their characteristic sketches 
and descriptions of the manners 
and society of English life. There 
at all events reality held undoubted 
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rule. These writers had materials 
enough in the contemporaneous 
life and history which amused the 
one and pressed hard on the other. 
In North Britain the novelists were 
of a different caste. In the cold- 
ness and bleakness and barrenness 
of the country the novelists there 
could either not find in their sur- 
roundings matter for novelistic pur- 
poses, or else, which is probably 
the correct view, they themselves 
did not possess the keenness of 
scrutiny, the vivid sympathies, or 
that great knowledge of the times 
in which they were immediately 
placed, necessary for the compo- 
sition of a novel of manners and 
life. 

Smollett, early in his career, left 
his native country, and it was only 
when he came to London and was 
influenced by the English masters 
that he entered the arena. Henry 
Mackenzie was still a faithful fol- 
lower of the old school of essayists, 
and into his attempts at novel- 
writing he always dragged the foot- 
rule style of the precise essayists. 
Travels abroad and home gave 
much variety and vigour to the 
novels of manners and observations 
of Dr. John Moore. In the pages 
of the ‘‘ Cottagers of Glenburnie,’ 
by Mrs. Hamilton, a native of Bel- 
fast, we find a successful endeavour 
towards simplicity of treatment 
and faithful portraiture of every- 
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day rural life. But in one and all 
we trace the marks and reflections 
of the time upon the mind of the 
novelist as correctly as if we had 
the parish minister's reports before 
us. In their letter-writing, gos- 
siping style, we find an exact imi- 
tation of that period; the conven- 
tional plot, with little or no mys- 
tery, or no counterploting, or no 
manufactured villains or needlessly 
protracted love stories, are all 
appropriate to those times when 
burghs were far apart at a few 
miles distance, when new books 
were rarer far than the rare sight 
of a strange face, when people 
were drawn more closely together 
and lived more for each other’s in- 
terests than now. Life was slow 
withal, and the stories then do not 
satisfy the sensational craving of 
the present day novel devourer. 
Novel writing had hardly become 
a profession, and the bracing air of 
healthy criticism had not been 
long felt. Books being then a 
luxury to the few, popularity, with 
all its benefits to authors and pub- 
lishers, was then unknown. The 
novelist’s art and office were only 
beginning to appear, and the good 
plants of metaphysics and uncom- 
promising theology drew all the 
vigour from the young sapling of 
the novel. Stronger then than now 
was observable the deficiency in the 
Scottish clime to rear and grow to 
maturity in its own land, the 
novelist in all his dramatic force 
and strength. He had to be trans- 
planted like Smollett to the soil of 
England, if he wished to attain 
that breadth and ripeness of suc- 
cess. Scott is a glaring and only 
exception, his own inherent great- 
ness stood him in good stead ; no 
other Scotchman ever reached the 
height, or ever will reach the 
height, of success that he did, and 
all the time reside in bis native 
land. Galt wrote his Flemish-like 
tales when once he had come under 
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the mellowing influence of the 
richer English school. 

Were one disposed to inquire 
minutely into the reason of this it 
would, we think, be found to arise 
among other causes from the 
national dislike and non-apprecia- 
tion of the drama and its literature 
which then prevailed. From the 
exceedingly close resemblance 
which a novel bears to an acted 
drama, it is apparent that the 
writer of the novel, who has not 
closely studied dramatic represen- 
tations on the stage, must at least 
suffer under the difficulty of not 
seeing the close working-out, and 
close fitting-in, of characters, and 
the relationship of incidents to the 
development of the story and the 
characters. On the stage the 
audience have the story presented 
to them in as many acts as there 
are volumes, all working to reach 
the author's conception. Shak- 
speare has, no doubt, written for 
the world, but he toiled for his 
native land first. Scotland has got 
no Shakspeare, and her literature 
has suffered accordingly. His 
mighty influence is strongly felt 
in the English novelists we have 
mentioned, his bright genius and 
dramatic grandeur run through all 
the heroes and heroines of Field- 
ing and Richardson. And although 
his wealth and warmth enriched 
and heated the brains of all Scotch 
writers with those of other nations, 
the characteristics of that nation, 
the hereditary repugnance of the 
race to the stage and stage effect, 
their difference of mental tempera- 
ment, and stiffness of adaptability, 
all tended to counteract or nullify 
his influence in their works of 
fiction. Their weakness lay not in 
their inability of conception of 
what should be, but in their weak- 
ness of execution in this depart- 
ment of literature. 

Another striking characteristic 
feature in their national literature 
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at the latter part of the eighteenth 
century is, that while their genius 
had a very great aptitude for poetry, 
either in the form of ballads, songs, 
poems of descriptive analysis or 
events, it. never then took kindly 
to the department of prose fiction 
either in the shape of novels or of 
romance. Perhaps the reason is to 
be found in the intellectual bias of 
the national temperament in that 
period of growing national intelli- 
gence. The time had been when 
it delighted in the acted satirical 
dramatic poems of Sir David Lynd- 
say, in the gloomy sardonic imagi- 
nation and laughing comedy of the 
fictions of the older bard, William 
Dunbar. But of prose fiction it 
had little or none to speak of, 
it could not be produced in that 
country then. The intellectual bent 
of the country then, and to a slight 
extent yet, drew a broad line between 
poetic and prose romance; it fostered 
the one, while it looked upon the 
other as little short of deliberate 
narration of falsehoods. 

This utter dearth of prose fiction 
at that period in Scotland is de- 
serving of some study. It was 
peculiar to Scotland. Both Eng- 
land and Ireland had some splendid 
writers in that department. But 
Scottish authors were not to be 
tempted out of their own fields of 
thought, and they held on at their 
own works in their own methods. 
Nor is this to be accounted for on 
the ground of any supposed diffe- 
rence of thought, because very 
distinctly is the spirit of the age 
seen in the works of the foremost 
men of three countries, all tending 
strongly to grasp contemporary life 
and thought. Although Swift in 


Ireland with trenchant satire and 
hearty wit; Pope in England with 
moral precepts bristling through 
lines of barbed cynicism ; and David 
Hume and Adam Smith in Scotland 
with penetrating philosophy and 
hard inquiring metaphysics, all 
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took their own different routes, yet 
they reached pretty nearly the same 
destination, and brought home 
with them very much the same con- 
clusions. It is in their methods of 
working that we trace the various 
national characteristics. For while 
there had been the Arthurian ro- 
mance in prose, the Utopian, the 
Arcadian, the Pastoral, together 
with the religious romance of 
Bunyan, and the foreign novels of 
France and Italy, which influenced 
the English and Irish writers, yet 
they had no effect on the Scotch. 
There the people wrote in strong 
earnestness. Even their poets, 
except Burns, continued in the 
calm serenity of their own steady 
plainness; Blair, Beattie, and Home 
seldom rose above what we would 
now call the didactic prose essay 
style. Scotch prose writers con- 
fined themselves to the construc- 
tion of histories, as Hume and 
Robertson, and the building of 
systematic thought, as Adam Smith 
and Hugh Blair. Are these not 
prose writers we have every reason 
to be proud of? Their prose will 
outlast the verse of the period. 
But although their prose is versa- 
tile, varied, and even rich, and they 
show at that time that prose was 
more congenial, in which they could 
more happily work, we are thrown 
back to our original starting-point 
that the intellect of Scotland at 
that period, and-for sometime subse- 
quent, was positively divorced from 
prose romance of any kind. 

The issue of the long series of 
the Waverley novels soon brought 
her fiction abreast of that of Eng- 
land. In these novels we find again 
the type of the Scottish intellect, 
differing from the British, but re- 
sembling the German. Scott’s his- 
torical novels and romances could 
not have been written in any other 
country,’or probably at any other 
time; the affectionate and wistful 
looking back into the past among 
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the Edinburgh authors at that 
period influenced the tenor of his 
thoughts. In his pages we find the 
historic spirit breathing with life; 
animated, acting through the wefts 
of romance. The fancy of the poet 
and novelist has thrown much 
variety of colour and side lights on 
bygone reality; his prose romances 
are veritable histories, and the crea- 
tures of his fancy bid fair to live as 
long as the actual characters of 
history. Real persons in his hand- 
ling got a new and very long lease 
of life. The languor of the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century was 
cast off by the rugged borderers in 
their hearty raids, in their iron 
basnets, leather jerkins, jack-boots, 
with their oddities of dress and 
speech. Chivalry romances and 
novels of seething history, set in all 
the quaint humours and striking 
costumes and romantic posings and 
exciting situations, which the glow- 
ing pen of the author of Waverley 
delineated with great variations, 
cast at once the thoughts of writers 
towards prose fiction which had 
been so long neglected. 

It will be well to pause here and 
point out the relationship of Scott's 
novels to those of Galt’s. For 
some time it was the habit to look 
upon Galt as an imitator of Scott, 
but it has long been shown that 
his first Scotch novel “ Annals of 
the Parish,” was written twelve 
years before it was published, 
and accordingly anterior to the 
appearance of “Waverley” and 
“Guy Mannering,” which had 
long been said to be its models. 
Very strangely, it was offered at 
the time it was written to the pub- 
lishers of the novels, but was de- 
clined with the remark that a work 
of fiction entirely Scotch would 
not meet with success! He was 
encouraged to continue his studies 
of Scottish life and character by 
his own Edinburgh publishers. 
The only point of resemblance 
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between him and Scott is that they 
were contemporaries. Their method 
of treatment, their style, their tone 
are different ; in no one point do 
their novels agree, except that 
they were Scotch novels. Scott’s 
novels could only be written by 
aman of his period, they were 
studies of bye-gone life and old 
historic events; Galt’s are as fresh 
to-day as they were fifty years ago, 
they are pictures of the manners 
of his owntime. The one lived in 
the imagined past, the other lived 
in the immediate surroundings of 
the present. The one followed the 
historic school, the other followed 
his Ayrshire brother, Burns, in de- 
lineating the scenes of his Western 
home and Western life. If he 
resembled any Scotchman in his 
style of treatment it was Burns, 
they were like each other in the 
warmth of love and delineation of 
the scenes and characters in which 
they lived. Galt was a prose Burns, 
Their naturalness and vitality will 
preserve them for long. It is in 
truth a gross injustice to Galt to 
class him as a follower, far less an 
imitator, of Scott’s school. An 
imitator is a copyist in all the 
essentials, but he from the very 
opening sentences had models of 
his own casting, and on the path 
he travelled there were not visible 
any of the footmarks of Scott. 
The manners and style of his 
chief novels are rather after those 
of Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wake- 
field,” and Richardson’s novels, 
if after any. The genial style of 
the kind Oliver has evidently been 
one of his models, although his ten- 
derness and exquisite humour are 
beyond the power of the Scot. 
From Richardson he obtained more 
lessons in the art. His story of 
the ‘“‘ Ayrshire Legatees,’’ is told 
by letters like ‘“* Pamela.” The 
circumstances and incidents of 
their novels are not merely pieces 
of patchwork, thrown together 
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with some arrangement, with a 
hero and heroine to keep the 
facts in motion. They both 
fastened their attention on certain 
movements of human nature, 
selected one or two strohg cha- 
racteristic points of the heart of 
man, put them into life, and then 
wrought towards an end in the 
clash and clang of supposed oc- 
currences, and opposing forces. 
Both drew from the life of their 
own times. Both depended for all 
their interest on the workings and 
impressions of the human heart 
as produced by gradual minute 
occurrences, time and position, 
and not on external surprises 
and sensational incidents. The 
canvas is not wide, but the sub- 
jects are very minutely sketched. 
They did not aim after variety but 
completeness, their characters are 
few, and all move together, unlike 
some of our present novelists, who 
fill their pages with so many 
figures, that ere the stage can 
be cleared one must be poisoned, 
another run over and killed, and 
as many more blown up by a 
boiler bursting. While Richard- 
son excelled in minute descriptions 
of the female heart as affected 
by every-day occurrences, Galt ex- 
celled in portraying the gradual 
development of the man as in- 
fluenced by the events of the 
parish, the gradual success in 
professional life, and as influencing 
those whom he was closely re- 
lated to. 

A true son of his native land, he 
had all the natural impetuosity, 
power of hard work, and resolute- 
ness of a Scot. His energetic 
career overtaxed the robust frame 
which Nature had endowed him 
with, and he returned to his 
fatherland shattered and shaken, to 
pass the winter of his days in its 
sweet solace. Like all true artists 


he wrought most truly for all the 
success he earned, but many men 
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with far less hard work obtained a 
greater share of the world’s goods. 
He did not advance a foot in his 
career but what was strenuously 
fought for. His brain was as fruit- 
ful of creations in the novel, the 
drama, the poem, in the composi- 
tion of the history and essay, 
biography and criticism, and in the 
seclusion of the study, as it was in 
the business details of merchandize 
at home, or the arduous duties of a 
Commissioner abroad. The mul- 
titude of his resources was, as his 
biographer said, the great drawback 
to his prosperity; and it is. very 
sad to think that the wealth of gifts 
should have played so fickle with 
one whose face was so genial, his 
lips so expressive, his features so 
clearly defined with the stamp of 
intellect, and eyes so full of sym- 
pathy! His life, like the lives of 
other literary men, was not re- 
markable for worldly success. 

All his Scotch novels were the 
work of his mature years. They 
are the condensations of his close 
observations of character ; are firmly 
knit together, and of substantial 
workmanship. But they are not 
merely records of experience and 
of observation, nor the collection 
and grouping of details and actual 
incidents, though they in many 
points possess the value of historic 
truth, for the playfulness and hu- 
mour of his imagination infused 
the beauty of romantic reality into 
his novels, and melted all into a 
beautiful coherency. They possess 
the intrinsic value of truthfulness, 
with the poetic beauties of pastoral 
tales. 

Galt takes a decidedly high place 
as a chronicler of the rural Scot- 
tish life and manners in the West 
of Scotland some sixty years ago. 
He was by no means what is now 
called a pastoral novelist, for of 
those loving touches and descrip- 
tions of rural love-scenes and love- 
making, which are now nearly in- 
32—2 
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separably associated with the pas- 
toral novel, he has very few. Of 
such scenes he gives us a stray 
glimpse here and there, but it is 
evident that he attaches slight im- 
portance to them, and presents them 
more us a study of character than 
because of his appreciation for such 
incidents. His sketches of locali- 
ties are all exact, they are strikingly 
described,and cleave to ourmemory. 
They are unique of their kind, and 
display a Flemish minuteness and 
quaintness which are refreshing. 
The descriptions are not only ac- 
curate as records, but over them 
the novelist has pondered evidently 
lovingly, so that even the harshness 
and stiffness of reality are toned 
down. And they are well propor- 
tioned, the knowledge of the life 
and manners of other countries has 
lent him a discerning eye for all 
those peculiarities of his native 
land, so that his pages are not 
overloaded with useless sketches. 
Perhaps his hand was too sparing 
of details. Two at least of his 
books, the “ Annals of the Parish,” 
and ** The Provost,"’ make us better 
acquainted with the Scottish life 
and manners of the bygone gene- 
rations than any other two works 
ever published. They are store- 
houses of information to the his- 
torical student, and are the labours 
of one whose mind was packed 
with the pithy sayings of the Scot- 
tish peasantry. Both the humour 
and pathos of the books are pas- 
toral. In the first, the parish 
priest becomes melancholy, and 
takes to writing a book, but with 
great regard for truthfulness and a 
mellow sense of the humorous, he 
records all the slight details of the 
parish history, such as the arrival of 
the first dancing master, newspaper, 
and Punch and Judy; the esta- 
blishment of the bookseller’s shop, 
and a distillery; the visits of stroll- 
ing players, and a recruiting party 
of soldiers, interspersed with pas- 
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toral ideas of the breaking out of 
the American war and French revo- 
lution; expressions of his judg- 
ment of his first, second, and third 
wives, and the increase of his sti- 
pend. Allis told in an unforced, 
easy strain; to him in his retire- 
ment small things were very im- 
portant, even the obtaining a new 
bell for the Kirk. 

The worship of heroes is not to 
be found in Galt’s novels. His 
method strictly excluded the cen- 
tralization of interest on the de- 
scription and actions of lovers. Of 
modern heroes and heroines we 
have not the slightest resemblance 
in the whole of his stories, except 
it may be “ The Entail,” where the 
chief actors change in every volume, 
and where the interest centres out- 
side of the lovers. Sentiment, of 
all kinds and degrees, is kept out of 
his pages, and should it creep in, 
either in the delineation of a cha- 
racter or as an incident in the de- 
velopment of a story, we at qnce 
observe an apology on the novelist’s 
pen for such an unguarded slip. 
Lovers may be useful to novelists, 
but Galt calmly ignores them, and 
evidently looked upon them as 
hindrances to his art. At all events, 
none of that imaginary romance 
and the light fancy which play 
around the career of two young 
lovers, are to be found in his pages. 
His men and women are truthful 
men and women, surrounded in all 
their natural life-like manners and 
actions, with simple incidents. But 
they never rise from the stern 
ground of reality; none of them 
possess the attributes of a hero or 
a heroine; their lives are all rounded 
and centred in their ownselves. 
They cannot be judged by our 
present standard of novels, which 
require a plot ora love story. Itis 
clear that he had no idea in his 
Scotch novels of occupying his 
time with the frolics and _love- 
makings of the young; his inten- 
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tion was abundantly clear; besides 
painting the condition of the 
parishes and towns of the West of 
Scotland in his own youth, his pur- 
pose was to delineate the workings, 
successes, and failures of the mature 
man. They are essentially the 
works of a mature intellect, of one 
who has deeply studied the selfish- 
ness of the heartof man. Between 
his stories and those works of a 
brother Scot on such subjects as 
thrift, character, and self-help, there 
is a close affinity. His novels are 
perhaps fitly described as character 
sketches without the softness of 
repose, or the refining shades of 
fancy. They abound with humour 
and flashes of wit, but the humour 
does not spring naturally; it is 
packed into one scene and patched 
into one chapter, which evidently 
shows that it has been gathered from 
observation, slightly touched up and 
copied in wholesale. Like the 
Scottish artist, Raeburn, of the 
same period, his forte lay in paint- 
ing portraits. 

All his leading characters are of 
one family type, and possess the 
moving impulse to get on, to make 
money, honestly if possible, but 
certainly to make money. They are 
children of those wonderful parents, 
better known in the works of auto- 
biography or biography as poor but 
honest, virtuous but respectable. 
Of strong character, great power of 
self-denial, pertinacity of purpose, 
and a good practical knowledge of 
arithmetic, their success is sure. 
Galt betook himself to set off the 
success of such characters with their 
corresponding humours, which he 
has accomplished generally in a de- 
cidedly healthy manner. That it 
was with a great appreciation and 
sense of the ludicrous in human na- 
ture rushing on towards wealth asthe 


‘great panacea for human ills, we 


cannot for a moment doubt. He 
does not glorify success, although 
he works with characters who strive 
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after and attain it; but he finds, as 
all students of human nature will 
find, mirth and humour in their 
anxious race after wealth. In his 
pages, as in life, there is as much 
fun in observing the cautious move- 
ments and earnest appearance of 
man after riches, as there is in fol- 
lowing the thievish propensities and 
absurd tricks of the clown and 
pantaloon in the pantomime for the 
cloak of a nurserymaid. And only 
in this view is “ Sir Andrew Wylie” 
interesting. He is probably the 
greatest sycophant of fiction. His 
humours and oddities are his only 
redeeming points, and even though 
they were at first natural, they were 
cultivated to excess when once 
they were found to make his way 
in the world. “The Provost” is 
disgustingly selfish. ‘Lawrie Todd” 
carries with him to the Backwoods 
all the self-help propensities of his 
country. But Galt in these excel- 
lent portraits has in the manner in 
which he draws the characters 
through life up to the pinnacle of 
success, shown that riches may be 
too dearly purchased, that while 
they may be gained, things more 
dear and valuable may be lost, and 
that that life, in place of opening 
the heart, but fills the purse and 
curdles the milk of human kind- 
ness. A more miserable specimen 
of such a species is hardly anywhere 
to be had than in Claud Walkinshaw 
of Kittlestonheugh, whom he cha- 
racteristically called Grippy. 

The novel of “ The Entail” is 
constructed on this ideal character 
of worldly success. Grippy's youth 
is spent in a cold calculating atmo- 
sphere, and ere he has reached man- 
hood his heart has become bank- 
rupt of love and good feelings, the 
selection of his wife is made with 
the view of adding to his riches; 
he gives his children in marriage 
with the object of strengthening his 
position ; his idiot son is disposed 
of as a bale of goods bartered for a 
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rough and ready only daughter of a 
neighbouring well-to-do laird; and 
his will is made on such conditions 
that even after he is removed 
from the world his ideas of the 
aggrandisement of the family wealth 
and name may be accomplished at 
the expense of justice to his eldest 
son. A more unhealthy, a more re- 
pulsive figure could not be drawn. 
That he should have been detested 
was probably the novelist’s purpose, 
because he does not throw around 
him any shades of humour, or even 
give him a kind word. No redeem- 
ing feature is visible, the heart be- 
comes cold and cheerless as one 
reads of Grippy’s series of successes. 
He is not a creation of the novelist 
but drawn from life. The success 
and wealth he earned no rational 
man would ever dream of earning 
at the terrible cost he paid for them ; 
they were too dearly purchased. 
Naturally the novelist makes him 
relent, but only when his mortal 
career is surely approaching its 
close, and he dies without regret, 
as he had lived without love. It is 
asad picture, but a true one; and 
in the extreme repulsiveness of such 
a selfish life we can easily gather 
the spirit of the novelist’s intent. 
Galt never obtrudes his teaching, 
but his lessons are easily drawn by 
the reader. 

Galt’s manner of telling his 
story, the biographical, was closely 
adhered to in all his Scotch novels, 
from which he did not deviate in 
the slightest degree. Such authors 
are more narrators than artists, and 
depend greatly if not entirely on 
incidents and development and 
growth of character, more than on 
artistic skill of treatment or dra- 
matic construction of the story. 
His manner of treatment is an 
artless one, bare of skill, and with 
no attempt at elaborateness either 
of detail or suspense. His books 
are the collection of so many groups 
of occurrences and incidents in the 
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childhood, youthhood, manhood 
and old age of the author, and 
especially a good many groups of 
old characters with a spice of age 
in their talk, a flavour of unique- 
ness in their actions, and a dash 
of the spirit of the times in their 
manners, conversation, and dress. 
If he had no skill at construction, 
his pen, easily and well, set forth a 
man or woman with the minute 
exactness of reality. His humour 
is not broad but quiet, and to be 
caught has to be watched for. 

One serious objection against his 
male characters is that they are all 
of the same stamp, and more or 
less an echo of one another. The 
situations in which they are placed 
differ, but the man is the same. 
Provost Pauky sits for Sir Andrew 
Wylie in the ambitious career of 
the Scotchman in London, and also 
for Lawrie Todd the successful 
Scotchman in the backwoods of 
America. His other two chara- 
ters of excellent reputation, the 
Scottish parish divines, D. 
Zachariah Pringle, and Micah 
Balwhidder, are evidently the 
study of one character. Zachariah, 
in his travels to the metropolis 
and experiences there, exhibits the 
same mental acumen and _ personal 
characteristics which Micah ex- 
hibits in the management of his 
rural parish of Dalmailing. All 
the characters are interesting, but 
we think they would have been 
more interesting had they not been 
so worldly successful. We do not 
now expect to find in the novel 
that narrative of successful efforts 
and results of crowning ambition 
which we look for in the work of 
biography. Galt’s stories possess 


all the virtues of biographies along 
with the interest of fiction. He 
had too much affection for the real 
figures to permit a single line of 
burlesque to spoil the harmony of 
reality, and although we are forced 
to sincere laughter at their oddities, 
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foibles, and national cunning, we 
easily observe the author has 
cleverly raised them far above the 
element of the modern comique. 
They are not caricatures nor satiric 
sketches, but life-size figures of a 
bygone time, and possess the dry 
caustic humour which naturally 
suits their fancies. Objections may 
justly be taken to their narrowness, 
their selfishness, their sameness, 
but with one or two exceptions they 
possess all the characteristics of 
reality which may in a few chapters 
cause them to lose our sympathy, 
but which they gain again by their 
paukiness and their faithful ad- 
herence to all the moving feelings 
of scheming, working man. No 
cloak of romance is thrown around 
inem, yet the very bareness of 
selfishness, as wrought out in their 
artful ways, catches the reader’s ad- 
miration despite his indignation at 
the actual accomplishment. What 
cunning diplomacy is exhibited in 


the affairs of a rural Scotch parish. 
The multifarious contrivances and 
most artful movements to conciliate 
an opponent or win an enemy to 
support a trivial town improvement, 
are made most ludicrously manifest 


in his Provost. This book is as 
valuable now as the records of any 
burgh. The records are records, but 
this book in a manner most interest- 
ing exhibits all those diplomatic 
movements, and countermovements, 
inner and personal, of Scotch town 
councils which, as depicted in 
Galt’s inimitable humorous style, 
etch in the reader’s imagination a 
sketch of reality with its abundant 
earnestness set against the pettiness 
of the object sought to be attained. 
The Provost is a most admirable 
character, probably the best which 
the novelist ever drew, who in an 
undemonstrative manner makes 
personal profit out of the town’s 
common weal, while always 
loudly proclaiming the rightful 
and noble duty which a burgher 
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owes the burgh in faithfully 
doing his duty at the Council 
Board. He is not ashamed to own 
that “men in power then ruled 
more for their own ends than in 
these latter times.” Very humour- 
ously does he express his profit 
from the. improvement of the 
streets. ‘‘Saving two three carts 
of stones to big a dyke round the 
new steading which I had bought 
a short time before at the town- 
end, I had no profit whatever. 
Indeed, I may take it upon me to 
say, that should not say it, few 
Provosts, in so great a concern, 
could have acted more on a prin- 
ciple than I did in this; and if 
Thomas Shovel, of his free-will, 
did, at the instigation of the Dean 
of Guild, lay down the stones on 
my ground as aforesaid, the town 
was not wronged ; for, no doubt, he 
paid me the compliment at some 
expense of his own profit!” Robin 
Boss, the town-drummer, is a good 
character sketch, who had “ a very 
earnest endeavour” to fill himself 
drunk as often as he could, “ the 
consequence of which was,” the 
Provost relates, “ that his face was 
as plooky as a curran’ bun, and his 
nose as red as a partan’s tae.” In 
these words are limned a veritable 
portrait. 

“The Entail” contains some 
very graphic sketches and not a 
few of his best characters. The 
interest centres in the first two 
volumes, for on the death of Grippy 
the climax has been reached. It is 
a fair specimen of his works, and 
it notably exhibits all his character- 
istic style and defects. Two quo- 
tations will suffice to show that he 
drew from reality, adding artistic 
force and beauty. Take this des- 
cription of the imbecile Watty’s 
marriage, where the Scotch words 
have a real poetic ring :— 


The bride looked blushing and ex- 
pectant, but Walter, instead of saluting 
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her in the customary manner, held her 
by the hand at arm’s Jength, and said 
to the Doctor,—“ Be served.” 

“Ye should kiss her, bridegroom,” 
said the minister. 

“I ken that,” replied Watty, “but 
no till my betters be served. Help 
yoursel’, Doctor.” 

Upon which the Doctor, wiping his 
mouth with the back of his hand, en- 
joyed himself as he was requested. 

“It's the last buss,” added Watty, 
“it’s the last buss, Betty Bodle, ye'll 
e’er gie to mortal man while a’'m your 
gudeman.” 

“T did na think,” said the Reverend 
Doctor, “that the creature had sic a 
knowledge o' the vows.” 


Alongside that put the following 
scene of a Scottish death-bed—a 
scene most vividly drawn in exceed- 
ingly few words. The scene is well 
set, and its reality has a firm grasp 
on our imagination :— 


At last Mr. Keelevin (the lawyer) 
arrived on horseback, and came into the 
room, dressed in his trotcosey, the hood 
of which, over his cocked hat, was 
drawn so closely on his face, that but 
the tip of his sharp aquiline nose was 
visible. But, forgetful or regardless of 
his appearance, he stalked with long 
strides at once to the chair where Claud 
was sitting, and taking from under the 
skirt of the trotcosey a bond of pro- 
vision for the widow and children of 
Churles, and for Mrs. Milrookit, he 
knelt down, and began to read it 
aloud. 

“Sir,” said the Doctor, who was 
standing at the other side of the patient, 
“Mr. Walkinshaw is in no condition to 
understand you.” 

Still, however, Mr. Keelevin read on, 
and when he had finished he called for 
pen and ink. 

“ Itis impossible that he can write,” 
said the Doctor. 

“Ye hae nae business to mak any sic 
observation,” exclaimed the benevolent 
lawyer. “ Ye shou’d say nothing till 
we try. In the name of justice and 
mercy, is there nobody in this house 
that will fetch me pen and ink?” 

It was evident to all present that 
Claud perfectly understood what his 
friend said, and his eyes betokened 


eagerness and satisfaction; but the ex- 
pression with which his features accom- 
panied the assent in his look was 
horrible and appalling. 

At this juncture Leddy Grippy came 
rushing, half dressed, into the room, 
her dishevelled grey hair flying loosely 
over her shoulders, exclaiming,— 

“What's wrang noo? What new 
judgment has befallen us? Whatna 
fearfu’ image is that like a corpse out 
o’ a tomb, that’s making a’ this rippet 
for the cheating instruments o’ pen and 
ink, when a dying man is at his last 

asp?” 

“Mrs. Walkinshaw, for Heaven's 
sake be quiet; your gudeman,” replied 
Mr. Keelevin, opening the hood of his 
trotcosey and throwing it back, taking 
off at the same time his cocked hat— 
“‘ your gudeman kens very weel what I 
hae read to him. It’s a provision for 
Mrs. Charles and her orphans.” 

“Butis there no likewise a provi- 
sion in't for me?” cried the Leddy. 

“Oh, Mrs. Walkinshaw, we'll speak 
o’ that hereafter; but let us get this 
executed off-hand, replied Mr. Keele- 
vin. “ Ye see your gudeman kens what 
we're saying, and looks wistfully to get 
it done. I say,in the name of God 
get me pen and ink.” 

“Ye's get neither pen nor ink here, 
Mr. Keelevin, till my rights are cog- 
nost in a record o’ sederunt session.” 

“Hush!” exclaimed the Doctor. 
All was silent, and every eye turned on 
the patient, whose countenance was 
again hideously convulsed. A troubled 
groan struggled and heaved for a 
moment in his breast, and was followed 
by a short quivering through his whole 
frame. 

“Tt is all over!” said the Doctor. 
At these words the Leddy rushed to- 
wards the elbow-chair, and with 
frantic cries and gestures flew on the 
body, and acted an extravagance of 
sorrow ten times more outrageous than 
grief. Mr. Keelevin stood motionless, 
holding the paper in his hand, and, 
after contemplating the spectacle be- 
fore him for about two or three 
minutes, shook his head disconsolately, 
and replacing his cocked hat, drew the 
hood of the trotcosey again over his 
face, and left the house. 


If Galt’s genius was not wide but 
confined in its range of characters, it 
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was, at least, minute and complete. 
Although the careful critic cannot 
fail to notice repetitions of scenes 
and recurrences of thoughts and 
sameness of characters, the novelist 
has by his art succeeded in carrying 
our interest along with him through- 
out. He may not stand out as a 
great novelist, or it may seriously 
be doubted if even now, or in after 
years, he is to be considered a 
novelist at all; but he will for long 
take his place in the first ranks 
among the early Scotch story- 
tellers as a faithful delineator of 
Scotch manners and Scotch charac- 
ter. Tous his works have their chief 
value in being chronicles of bygone 
times and manners. And those 
who want to move among the 
pauky, cunning burghers of last 
century, who desire to get their 
imaginations carried back to the 
quaint and odd doings of the cau- 
tious parishioners of that period, 
who wish to study the moving im- 
pulse of the Scotch character, can 
hardly do better than take up any 
of Galt’s novels. Not a page of 
them is impure. Not an incident 
is recorded which could make the 
fairest blush. Not a few of his 
characters possess the advantage of 
being able to flaiter the egotism of 
weak human nature. He was one 
of those very few novelists who 
never drew a hero nor a heroine. 
The love story had no flavour for the 
middle-aged man. The every-day, 
terribly real struggles for power 
and money alone interested him, 
who had long passed the period of 
the romance of love; and in con- 
sequence the reader will but seldom 
find the warmth of the heart of 
love in his pages; there is none of 
the joyfulness of youth; none of 
the glow which the heat of the 
young heart gives; none of the 
bright hopefulness of love or the 
ineffable sweetness of maidenhood. 
Cold, calculating, middle-age sits 
in all his novels, the middle-age of 
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worldly success, wrapt up in self, 
and with little care for those 
around him. It is the middle-age 
of one whose characters are made 
to succeed where he himself failed. 
One’s eyes will be sharpened for 
the outlook of characters, and one’s 
thoughts will be turned to observe 
the causes and reasoning of our 
neighbour's actions, by the perusal 
of Galt’s novels; but our hearts 
will never be touched, our better 
self never spoken to, our love for 
human nature little increased. His 
hardness of middle-age has only 
relieving surroundings in the 
humours of his characters by their 
sayings and doings. He who writes 
novels without imbuing them with 
the element of love must possess 
great literary ability to counter- 
balance its absence, and in this 
respect Galt is found deficient. 
From the number of characters 
which figure in his works we can 
select a goodly group, a cluster of 
characters which will last. They 
are more or less original, and have 
gained our admiration. We have 
most prominent the fine represen- 
tative of the old parish priest in 
the Rev. Micah Balwhidder in the 
**Annals of the Parish,” and the 
sly, selfish Provost Pauky in “ The 
Provost.” In Mrs. Pringle in the 
“ Ayrshire Legatees,” we have an 
admirable specimen of the active, 
observant minister's wife of the 
old school, and in the antique Miss 
Beeny Needles of Chucky Stanes 
in ‘‘ Lawrie Todd,” whose “smile 
was like a frosty day in February,” 
we have a not unworthy competitor 
of Mrs. Malaprop; she infinitely 
amuses us with the choice selection 
of her words, such as “leaving 
incontinently,”’—* I beg you just to 
be a little posthumous with your 
answer, and I shall procure an 
emotion of the period ;” and as she 
grandly expresses the fashionable- 
ness of a late dinner, “the equivoque 
of the time will be an augmentation 
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to your gentility,” that the grandeur 
of the entertainment “is in a style 
of supremacy far above mediocrity,” 
and who endeavours to catch the 
English accent by talking of the 
“ clissic stream.’’” The not unwise 
idiot, Watty Walkinshaw, in “ The 
Entail ” is a remarkably successful 
portrait, and never errs in the 
burlesque as such characters do in 
the hands of most novelists ; Watty 
is life-like, and very well has Galt 
drawn the soft side of his nature in 
his exceeding love for his child and 
the whimsical admiration for his 
masculine wife. He is perhaps the 
most complete character the novelist 
ever drew, although his marriage 
might be seriously objected to as 
a blunder. Watty is so naturally 
portrayed that he seems to live in 
his half-idiotic but not unwise re- 
marks and actions. 

To appreciate Galt’s slight novels 


one should read them in the country, 
and if possible in Scotland. For 
although his descriptions of scenery 
are generally bare and exceedingly 
incomplete, it is only in the sleepy 
burghs lying cozily in the midst of 
an agricultural district, and in 
the real Scottish straggling villages, 
that one encounters the genuine 
characters of his stories. There 
only do we find illustrations to his 
pages, and there only do we yet 
find the patois of last century, for 
in the cities and larger towns Eng- 
lish, is, or is supposed to be, spoken, 
And let the time be summer, let not 
the mists and rains and glooms of 
winter dull his pages, but as the 
genial rays of merry summer lighten 
the heart, then do we observe to the 
quick his brightness of observation, 
his quiet joyfulness, and the pic- 
turesqueness of his now antique 
but real men and women. 
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GOSSIP FROM EGYPT. 


By W. Kyicuton. 


Many of the towns of the East are 
like antiquated beauties, that look 
well at a distance, but will not bear 
inspection. It is not in the West 
only that ladies, who have passed 
their prime, and are fast sinking 
into the sere and yellow leaf of 
human life, call in the aid of art to 
disguise the ravages of time. From 
afar the arched eyebrows, the dark 
gleaming eyes, the beautiful com- 
plexion,and the commanding figure, 
all look well. But when we ap- 
proach nearer, and examine more 
critically, we learn a lesson of dis- 
illusion. The black well-arched 
eyebrows are the result of a pencil 
judiciously applied, the fire of the 
eye is due to kholl, and the com- 
plexion was prepared in the per- 
fumer’s laboratory ! 

The towns of Egypt and of Syria 
are attractive, when seen from a 
distance. The domed and mina- 
retted mosques, the Saracenic 
houses, the dots of green, palms 
and sycamores, contrasting with the 
white stucco, all are pleasant enough 
to contemplate from a distance. 
But it is from a distance only. 
Draw nearer, and the illusion va- 
nishes. The odour is of the most 
unsavoury. The tumbledown as- 
pect of the houses is sometimes 
picturesque, but too often disagree- 
able, the squalor and filth in the 
bazaars, the number of people af- 
flicted with ophthalmia and cuta- 
neous diseases, are unpleasant to 
look upon, and the magnificence of 


the religious and public buildings 
contrasts unpleasantly with the 
miserable dwellings of the poor. 
The tortuous, narrow streets, in the 
older parts of the town, the dogs 
that howl and bark by turns, but 
always unpleasantly, looking mangy 
and vulpine, and the beggars who 
thrust their deformities before you, 
are all repulsive. There are mo- 
dern parts of Alexandria and Cairo 
that owe their existence to the en- 
terprise and extravagance of the 
present Viceroy, in which the streets 
are broad and regular, the squares 
are pleasant with fountains and foli- 
age, and the walks and drives agree- 
ably shaded and cool. But these 
are for the most part new and 
unfinished, forming at best but a 
small part of the great cities. 

There has been lately, in our 
daily papers in London, a discussion 
about colour-blindness, and much 
speculation has thence arisen rela- 
tive to railway accidents, and their 
causes. In Egypt both ophthalmia 
and colour-blindness are far com- 
moner than in Europe. ‘The 
myriads of flies that infest the 
bazaars, seem to be the cause of 
the ophthalmia ; they hang on the 
eyelids, which are bleared and red, 
both in the case of children and 
adults. The Egyptians seem to 
have hardly the energy necessary to 
drive them off, or else they are 
tired of doing so, and let them re- 
main—a repulsive spectacle to 
Western eyes. But of the fact of 











colour-blindness also being preva- 
lent in Egypt, whatever the cause, 
there can be no doubt. 

When I was a magistrate in In- 
dia, a man was brought before me 
who had been travelling with some 
wares—a pedlar, we should call 
him. He stopped at a public serai, 
or native inn, and put up his mi- 
serable pony there for the night. 
It had been a white pony, but was 
wretchedly dirty and lean, and 
travel-stained, and _ sore-backed. 
Before it was light in the morning 
the pedlar left the serai, while the 
other travellers were still asleep, 
taking with him a superior bay 
pony belonging to another native. 
The police were informed. The 
a was followed and taken, and 

rought before me. His defence was 
that he was colour-blind. The moon 
was shining when he left, there 
was quite light enough for him to 
see, but he was incapable of dis- 
tinguishing colours, and, being 
pressed for time, he was not so 
careful as he ought to have been. 
The defence was ingenious, but 
worthless. He could feel, and no 
man that had his sense of feeling 
left to him, could mistake the sleek 
well-fed bay pony for the miserable, 
half-starved white one which he had 
forsaken. The nature of the de- 
fence on which he relied, however, 
showed that colour-blindness is not 
so singular a calamity in that dis- 
trict as torender the defence absurd; 
for he was a sharp-witted fellow. 

When railways were first intro- 
duced into Egypt, this frequency of 
colour-blindness was first made 
known. An accident occurred 
through a driver ignoring a 
“‘danger ” signal light, a red lamp, 
which he afterwards admitted he 
could not distinguish from a lamp 
of any other colour. Inquiry was 
instituted, and a rigid examination 
was enforced in the case of all can- 
didates for any situation in which a 
knowledge of the signals was neces- 
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sary. Jt is said thata doubtful can- 
didate, who was perfectly incapable 
of distinguishing one colour from 
another, managed to guess correctly 
in the first instance, at the colours of 
the flags presented to him, till the 
examining officer, whohad his doubts 
as to the man’s ability to distinguish 
the colours, took a yellow silk hand- 
kerchief from his pocket, and held 
it out. ‘ Red,” cried the would-be 
driver, and was plucked accordingly. 
Strange to say, a similar defect of 
vision is very prevalent in Sweden. 

From Mount Mokhuttam the 
best view of Cairo may be obtained. 
From its summit the aspect of the 
town is pleasant to contemplate. 
The citadel towers above the city, 
and distance lends enchantment 
to the view there as elsewhere. 
Looking away across the desert the 
pyramids are seen, motionless, 
grim, and solitary, in their vast bed 
of sand. Most strange, most me- 
lancholy, and most grand is their 
aspect, with the mysterious Sphinx 
in the middle of them. Pagan, 
Christian, Mohammedan, ruled 
Egypt in turn, and they remain like 
destiny, fixed and immovable—the 
most wonderful of buildings raised 
by human hands. 

The Nile wanders pleasantly 
through the scene presented from 
the summit of Mokhuttam, a silvery 
thread of blue, meandering through 
groves of palm, cypress, and syca- 
more, amongst gardens and villas, 
through towns and villages, spread- 
ing life everywhere, vegetable and 
animal life in abundance, which, 
without it, were not—a solemn con- 
sideration when rightly thought of. 
There are islands, too, in its midst, 
islands all green and smiling, full 
of fertility, a strange contrast to 
the gloomy desert of sand beyond. 

It is said that more than a thou- 
sand mosques may be counted 
from this vantage ground, all with 
their tapering minarets, picturesque 
and fairylike, rising above the trees 
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and domes. It is best to take a good 
long look at Cairo, as seen from 
Mount Mokhuttam, and to let it 
live so in the memory, a thing of 
beauty and a joy for ever. 

Cairo by night is a city to make 
all observers sad. The singing 
cafés or casinos, the gambling 
houses, the theatres, are all full of 
a rabble of European, or would-be 
European, and Levantine revellers, 
Greeks, Italians, Maltese, French, 
English, and Syrians, may be seen 
there nightly, drinking and quarrel- 
ling. Outcasts, too many of them, 
from their own countries ; bullies, 
desperadoes, spendthrifts, and cut- 
purses. The refugees who joined 
David in the Cave of Adullam were 
not half so disreputable for the 
most part. 

The Turks and Egyptians, as a 
rule, do not keep late hours. Like 
all Oriental people, they prefer to 
retire shortly after the sun sets, and 
to rise with him. The only excep- 
tions to this rule are when their 
religious or national festivals cause 
them to lengthen out the hours of 
working or waking. 

The singing in the casinos of 
Cairo and Alexandria, and the act- 
ing in the theatres, were, a few years 
ago, bad travesties of the singing 
and acting in Paris and Florence. 
But the present Viceroy has changed 
all that. With the enormous sums 
placed at his disposal by the Joans 
so freely contracted, he has been 
enabled to tempt excellent per- 
formers from Europe. Large sub- 
sidies have been given to the 
theatres and the Italian Opera, 
and the bondholders of Egyptian 
Stocks probably know, by this 
time, at whose expense all this has 
been done. 

Assassinations in the public streets 
a few years ago were much more 
common than now. This reform 
also Egypt owes to the present 
Viceroy. The Courts of Law have 
been improved. There are Euro- 
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pean Judges now, and justice is 
not to be bought and sold as for- 
merly. I fear all this, too, has 
been done at the expense of the 
Egyptian bondholders ; but still, if 
all the money so lavishly spent in 
Egypt in these latter years had 
been equally well expended, there 
would not be much room either for 
censure or for regret. A few years 
ago it was not unusual to have a 
man pointed out to you, as a 
curiosity, who was considered one 
of the most successful assassins 
alive. If you asked why he was 
not arrested, you were told that he 
went well armed, and the police 
would rather not have anything to 
do with him. He had accomplices 
who would avenge his arrest. The 
Egyptian Government did not like 
to meddle with Europeans, as there 
was no knowing who might interest 
himself in the culprit, or what 
trouble would result from interfer- 
ing with him. 

A few years ago a Greek was 
quietly walking along the Esbekyah 
Square in ‘Cairo, opposite Shep- 
heard’s Hote}, now built over by 
European-looking houses. Two 
other Greeks came behind him, 
and stabbed him in the back. As 
he fell, the assassins saw his face 
for the first time. ‘ Pardon, sir,” 
said they, “a thousand pardons ; 
we mistook you for our enemy.” 
They darted off. A crowd col- 
lected. The man died. The 
Greek Consul took up the matter, 
and made a diligent search for the 
assassins, but they could not be 
found. The dying man alone had 
seen their faces. He did not know 
them. He, alone, had heard their 
exclamation, as they saw him fall. 

The new streets in Cairo are 
broad and planted with trees, after 
the manner of the Boulevards in 
Paris. These trees do not yet give 
much shade, but they promise 
largely for the future. The old 
streets are narrow, tortuous, dirty, 
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crowded, and unpleasant. The 
donkey is the only means of ex- 
ploring them thoroughly—the won- 
derful donkey of Egypt, so patient 
and so obstinate, so sure-footed, so 
steady, and so capricious. He makes 
his way through the crowds with 
wonderful dexterity and sagacity. 
A pet donkey, of a noble mien, 
decked with bells and silver orna- 
ments, jingling as he goes, is proud 
of his condition. He has his hair 
shaven in spots to give him a varie- 
gated appearance. His mane and 
tail are dyed with henna. An em- 
broided cloth, bridle, and gigantic 
saddle, richly decorated, adorn him. 
He does not like to be passed on 
the road, and will quicken his pace, 
as he hears footsteps coming up, 
utterly regardless of the will or 
convenience of his rider. But 
most of the donkeys are miserable- 
looking objects, and a tall man 
mounted on one of them, with 
elongated legs, hanging down 
nearly to the ground, is not an 
imposing spectacle. Often may 
you see such a man, in pith hat 
and long flying pugree (the cloth 
tied round the hat), flying along on 
a diminutive donkey, not much 
bigger than a sheep, at the rate of 
seven or eight miles an hour, with 
dangling legs ; and the sight is by 
no means heroic, rather comic. 
The Shoobra Road, leading to a 
palace of the same name, is the 
Rotten Row of Cairo, with car- 
riage-road combined. The Shoo- 
bra Palace, once a_ luxurious 
abode of Ibrahim Pasha, is now 
falling into ruin, for want of atten- 
tion, whilst twenty others are being 
erected, regardless of expense, all 
over Lower Egypt. Some of the 
équipages to be seen here are ele- 
gant, gay with Nubian grooms 
black as jet, in gaudy liveries, 
running before—an interesting 
sight. See how fast they run! 
how long they keep it up! And 
here is a carriage of the Viceregal 


Harem bowling along. Two of 
these running footmen scud before 
it, with graceful fly-flappers in their 
hands. Two outriders, eunuchs, 
black and ugly, sleek, oily, and 
shining, precede the carriage. They 
are anything but engaging. The 
carriage is a covered one, with 
silken hangings at the glass win- 
dows. We can just catch a glimpse, 
and no more, of the white-veiled 
occupants within, as it rolls past. 
Two more outriders, equally black 
and ugly as those in front, follow 
it, proud of their position and their 
calling ! 

Egyptian markets are not plea- 
sant to the sight, to the hearing, 
or to the sense of smell. ll that 
is for sale is exposed to the sun and 
dust—fish, dates, sugar, mutton, 
grain, nuts, beans, raisins, cheap 
jewellery, and clothing. The don- 
key-boy does his best to clear a 
way for us, as we go along, he 
shouting vociferously, “Ya, take 
care, shimalak to the. left, yamenak 
to the right,” and so on. And 
often his cries are intended for the 
rider :—‘“ Look out, sir; look out 
for your left leg; look out for your 
right leg. Take care; take care.” 
And again to the passengers :— 
“Old woman, take care; boy, take 
care. My lord, I pray you to move. 
In the name of the prophet, holy 
father, let us pass.” 

The costumes of the crowd are 
of the most varied and incongruous 
character. Al piece of old carpet 
will be worn here with an air as if 
it were a robe fit for a king; a pair 
of old drawers, a worn and torn 
jacket will do duty for a whole 
suit, and will be worn, too, with 
ease, with grace, or with recklessness. 

The bazaars are not only divided 
amongst the different trades, but 
amongst the different nationalities 
also—Turks in one quarter, Copts 
in another, Armenians in a third, 
Greeks, Syrians, Jews, and Egyp- 
tians. The clothes which are hung 
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out to dry in the narrow streets,"on 
lines stretching from one side to 
the other, are a perpetual annoy- 
ance to the European traveller. He 
cannot always avoid them, and it is 
not pleasant to have them blown 
into his face, or endangering his 
hat. 

The streets of Cairo have wit- 
nessed strange scenes in their 
time—strange and terrible. Said 
Pasha was the uncle and predeces- 
sor of the present Viceroy. His 
accession was marked by an inci- 
dent peculiarly Egyptian and pecu- 
liarly horrible, Abbas Pasha was 
living at the palace of Benia, near 
Cairo, in 1854, when he was mur- 
dered, and the chief eunuch, who 
discovered the fact early in the 
morning, before any one else in 
the palace was aware of it, sent for 
Elfi Bey, the Governor of Cairo. 
He wanted to concert with him 
measures for their own peculiar 
benefit, before the death of the late 
reigning Viceroy became known. 
They wanted to put Elami Pasha, 
son of Abbas, on the viceregal 
throne, to the exclusion of Said, 
the eldest surviving male of the 
line, and the heir, who was then at 
Alexandria. 

Had Elami been there, in Cairo, 
they might have succeeded, but, 
unfortunately for the conspirators, 
he was then at sea, in the Levant, 
intending to go to France, and to 
make the tour of Europe. If they 
failed not, however, in keeping 
the death of Abbas a secret, and 
in recalling Elami, the chief eunuch 
and the Governor of Cairo hoped 
that they might still be successful, 
and of course they hoped also that 
the new Pasha would do anything 
they liked, that was possible, for 
them. The difficulty was to keep 
the death of Abbas a secret. 

A telegram was sent, in the first 
place, to Alexandria, in the name of 
the Viceroy, ordering the swiftest 
steamer available to be sent at once 
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after Elami Pasha, to recall him. 
Said was himself admiral of the 
fleet, and therefore the order had 
to be issued through him. 

Carefully as the conspirators took 
their measures to conceal the death 
of the Viceroy, there were whispers, 
ominous whispers, in the palace, 
and from the palace those whispers 
spread in various directions. Halim 
Pasha, a friend of Said, having 
heard of these whispers, and having 
heard too of the order sent. to 
Alexandria to recall Elami, hastened 
to despatch to him a telegram, 
stating that the house in Cairo, 
about which he had been inquiring, 
was empty, and begging him to 
come and occupy it, and not to 
send for another tenant. Halim 
was afraid to write more explicitly. 
Said understood him, and did not 
send for Elami. 

The expedient which Elfi Bey 
adopted to conceal the death of the 
Viceroy was probably one which 
would never have entered into any 
other head than that of an Oriental, 
and which an Oriental only would 
have executed. He got the dead 
body of Abbas, dressed up in its 
ordinary clothes, ordered one of the 
Viceroy’s carriages to be got ready, 
had the corpse lifted by his own 
minions into its accustomed seat, 
taking his own place, as he had 
often done before, on the left, and, 
in this condition, he drove with the 
corpse through the streets of Cairo, 
having previously let itbe known 
that the Viceroy was going to the 
palace in the desert, which Abbas 
himself had had built there. It 
was called the Abbasieh, and was 
ten miles from Cairo. Other car- 
riages followed, and during the 
horrible drive the arm of the corpse 
was lifted by Elfi Bey, as if in re- 
ply to the acclamations of the 
people. 

But the truth had already got 
wind. It had been whispered far 
and near that Abbas was dead, not- 
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withstanding this horrible farce. 
Said Pasha came to Cairo, and sent 
a messenger to Constantinople to 
announce the death of Abbas and 
his own accession. Elfi Bey still 
had his own guards on duty in the 
Citadel, and was hourly hoping for 
the return of Elami. It was not 
until eight days after the death of 
Abbas that, finding eoncealment 
no longer possible, finding that 
Elami did not come, and that Said 
Pasha was universally acknow- 
ledged, he offered submission. The 
new Viceroy assured him that he 
regarded him as having erred 
solely from over-zeal in the service 
of his late master and his family. 
Elfi Bey, however, could not be- 
lieve that he would ever be par- 
doned. He anticipated the most 
horrible torture, and to avoid it, 
destroyed himself by poison. 
“Fool!” said Said Pasha, when 
he heard of it. “Did I not tell 
him I forgave him.” Elfi Bey evi- 
dently judged his new master by 
himself. Such is Egyptian life in 
high places ! 

So little rain falls in Egypt that 
a much larger proportion of the 
life of the inhabitants is passed in 
the open air than in northern cli- 
mates. Nothing can be more de- 
lightful than the temperature during 
the greater portion of the year, and, 
if the roads be kept well watered, 
so that the dust may not be trouble- 
some, there is great pleasure in 
sitting out of doors, watching the 
passers-by. The street Mousky is 
the Pall-mall and Regent-street of 
Cairo combined. For fashionable 
lounging and open-air enjoyment in 
the evening, it is not to be equalled 
by any of the Boulevards of Paris. 
Nor can the latter compare with the 
street Mousky in the variety of 
animal life to be witnessed from its 
cafés and restaurants. Carriages, 
donkeys, horses, camels, drome- 
daries, mules, and men, all pass in 
quick succession, apparently mixed 
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up often in inextricable confusion. It 
is in the graces of the higher class 
of the female sex that the street 
Mousky is deficient. But if want- 
ing in the brilliant costumes and 
elegant figures that adorn the fash- 
ionable resorts of Paris, London, 
or Dublin, the street Mousky forms 
a far more suggestive study to the 
traveller, or the contemplative phi- 
losopher. So various are the cos- 
tumes, so heterogeneous the lan- 
guages spoken, that the motley 
groups that gives life and motion to 
the street Mousky, might be taken 
for detachments straight from the 
Tower of Babel. 

Here it is that the fashionable 
part of the male population of 


. Cairo loves to exhibit itself in the 


afternoon. Grooms run beside the 
horses’ heads, as they still do in 
many parts of India and Ceylon, 
shouting to the passers-by to get 
out of the way, chaffing their com- 
rades, abusing those who are too 
slow, brushing flies off their horses, 
and ever running along in the heat 
and dust all the time, as if they 
knew not what fatigue was. Al- 
ways running, always laughing, 
talking, perspiring, and flourishing 
their horse-tail fly-flappers, they 
dash on, merriest and most hard- 
working of mortals, in and out 
amongst the horses and the vehicles, 
the donkeys, the pedestrians, and 
the camels—noisiest, most bois- 
terous, and most patient of men. 

In the shops crowds of the well-to- 
do classes may be seen making their 
purchases, whilst others sit outside 
enjoying their pipes, sipping their 
coffee or sherbet, watching the 
turmoil in the street, and listening 
to or repeating the gossip of Cairo 
and Alexandria. 

It is not in many of the older 
streets of Cairo that carriages can 
thus pass by each other. They are 
too narrow. In two or three 
minutes you can pass on foot from 
the street Mousky into thorough- 
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fares in which the utmost circum- 
spection is necessary in order to 
navigate safely the tortuous passages 
that wind about, full of humanity 
and of wares. ‘The wary pedes- 
trian, seeing a laden camel approach, 
or even a laden mule or do key, 
with projecting panniers on either 
side, waits patiently in a doorway 
or an entry. till the poor beast, 
with its weary burden, has safely 
passed along. There is as much 
tact required to walk safely in 
Cairo as in London, only of a dif- 
ferent kind. When the laden 
Moslem or poor Christian hits you 
with the burden he is carrying, he 
does not, like the London porter, 
ask you, “where you're a drivin’ 
to?” but he looks at you simply, 
sorrowfully, pathetically. and then 
passes silently on, as if he had 
said in his heart, “ What a poor 
half-witted creature you must be 
to get in the way like that.” If he 
gave expression to his thoughts, 
however, it would be in Arabic or 
Coptic. and would probably be as 
intelligible as his silence. So that 
you may translate either as you 
please. 

They say there are four hundred 
mosques in Cairo, of the larger kind, 
and more than a hundred smaller 
ones; that is. in the city proper, 
without counting those in the 
suburbs. It may be so. I never 
counted them. But, looking at the 
city from an eminence, the domes 
and minarets appear to be well- 
nigh innumerable. The mosque of 
Amrou, general of the Chaliph 
Omar, who conquered Egypt in the 
seventh century, is one of the finest, 
as well as one of the oldest. It is 
covered with polished marb'e, in 
the purest Arabic style, and presents 
to the visitor the appearance of an 
immense range of cloisters. A 
gailery surrounds it within, sup- 
ported by rows of the most elegant 
pillars In the space for prayer in 
the centre the sky is the roof. The 
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fountain for ablution is of surprising 
richness and elegance, harmonizing 
well with the admirable proportions 
of the surrounding galleries and 
cloisters. 

It is truly surprising, when we 
refle-t upon it, this exquisite taste 
in architecture displayed by the 
Arabs. Where did they get it? 
We can easily understand that the 
forests gave many ideas to the 
original designers of Gothic build- 
ings. The Greeks borrowed from 
the Egyptians and brought their 
architecture to perfection. But the 
Arabs could not get hints from the 
desert, and did not borrow from 
Egyptians or Assyrians. Yet the 
more purely Arabic a building is, 
the more chaste and beautiful it is! 
It is only when futile attempts are 
made to combine it with Hindu 
architecture in the far East, or with 
the architecture of Greece and 
Rome, as we see so ofen in 
modern Egypt, that it becomes 
grotesque and absurd. We have 
tried in England Gothic, Greek 
and Roman; nay, we have tried 
fantastic Chinese architecture, but 
Arabic, pure and simple, so far as 
I know, has not been tried. 

The mosque dedicated to the 
Sultan Kaloum, in one of the worst 
quarters of Cairo, is much fre- 
quented by the sick. Kaloum had 
some reputation as » physician, and 
his robe, which possesses, they say, 
a marvellous healing power. is pre- 
served in the mosque. There are 
various ornamental squares of mar- 
ble, somewhat elevated above the 
floor. in the Kaloum mosque, which 
are also said to perform wonderful 
cures. By licking one with the 
tongue. the patient gets rid of 
jaundice ; by rubbing the actual 
part affected over another, rheu- 
mat sm is cured, and so on. 

But, perhaps the strangest of 
these superstitions is that relating 
to the gift of children. It is a 
great reprouch to the ‘rried 
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woman to be childless in the East 
—male children if possible, but 
children at all events, if boys 
eannot be obtained. To be a child- 
less wife is a misfortune, and ex- 
poses the unhappy woman to con- 
tempt and vituperation from her 
husband’s relatives. The barren 
have but to visit the Kaloum mosque. 
So say the Arabs. Pilgrims come 
from afar, often undergoing great 
fatigue and suffering to make the 
pilgrimage. We may smile at the 
poor Arab, at the ignorant Egyptian, 
but has not the Christianity of 
Southern Europe its parallel super- 
stitions, as gross, as senseless, and 
as absurd ? 

One of the marble slabs in the 
mosque Kaloum is dedicated to the 
barren. A citron is provided It 
has been biessed, and the sale of 
these citrons forms an important 
item in the revenue of the mo-que. 
Any ordinary citron is useless. 
Seated on this marble slab, the poor 
woman sucks the citron. If she 
does this, nothing doubting—faith 
is absolutely necessary, unhesitating, 
perfect faith—then the reproach of 
her barrenness will be removed, 
and she goes to her home a happy 
woman. O faith! how many lies 
have been told, how much chicanery 
has been successful in thy name! 

Not far from the mosque of the 
Sultan Kaloum is the college where 
the young neophytes are educa ed, 
who are ultimately to become the 
Moslem priests, the Imauns of 
Mohammedanism. Bigotry and 
hatred of Christians used to be rife 
here. A few years ago, long after 
Egypt had become the highway to 
Jndia, a European could not visit 
this college without having the most 
opprobrious terms flung at him in 
Arabic. Most probably he knew 
nothing of Arabic, and the terms, 
infidel, dog, unbeliever, son of the 
devil, and other such amenities, .he 
might mistake for compliments, 
1 ihe tone and manner did 1ot 


betray the animus of the speaker. 
The lowering eyes, the threatening 
aspect too often revealed what the 
mere words could not convey. But 
all that is changed now. The 
European proclivities of the reign- 
ing Viceroy have stamped out the 
open expression of intolerance and 
religious animosity. It may be felt, 
it doubtless too often is felt, by the 
neophyte, all zeal, enthusiasm, and 
misguided faith, but the outward 
expression is checked. Even in 
those days when opprobrious words 
were freely hurled at the European, 
there was no fear of violence. Egypt 
was too well drilled for that. Its 
rulers saw too plainly that its pros- 
perity, its civilization, its advance- 
ment in every way depended too 
much upon Europeans, upon France 
and Engiand notably—to permit of 
open violence anywhere to Christians. 

A few years ago the French had 
completely monopolized Cairo ani 
Alexandria. The names of the 
streets were posted up in Arabic and 
French. The discipline and uniform 
of the military were French. The 
methods of education, the forms of 
officia! intercourse, the entire mould 
of the civilization then being intro- 
duced was altogether French. But 
since the late Franco-German war, 
there has been a marvellous change 
in all this. American officers have 
been called into fill the h ghest 
situations in the military depart- 
ment, whilst Englishmen super- 
intend the finances, the navy, the 
railways and the manufactures. 
The construction of the Suez Canal 
doubtless did much torender French 
influence supreme in former years. 
The French make bad colonizers, 
we are fond of asserting, but they 
evidently assimilate with foreign 
people more easily than we do. 
They are more cosmopolitan, less 
reserved, Jess opinionative. A few 
years ago there was more French in 
proportion spoken and printed in 
Cairoand Alexandria, than English 
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in Delhi and Lucknow. But the 
fearful losses sustained by the 
French in their war with Prussia 
have shaken their influence and 
destroyed their prestige all over the 
East, ftom Tunis to Hong Kong 

It was on their military prowess 
that they prided themselves, and it 
was that very military prowess which 
Prussia overcame. 

There are few more interesting 
objects of study in Cairo than 
the schools established by Miss 
Whately, daughter of the late 
Archbishop of Dublin. It was 
for her health’s sake that Miss 
Whately first went to Egypt. Now 
she has made it her home, and, in 
doing so, has rendered her life a 
source of blessing to thousands, 
and has made herself a heroine. 
The interest in the poor, which she 
had first displayed in Dublin, re- 
appeared in Cairo, and her sym- 
pathy for the ignorance and degra- 
dation of the Moslem girls was 
speedily aroused. For the boys 
there was even then a certain edu- 
cation provided by the State, and, 
imperfect as it was, it was better 
than nothing. Their moral nature 
was developed by lessons of charity 
and kindliness to the poor, the 
duty of feeding the hunery and 
clothing the naked was impressed 
upon them; that they should love 
and honour their parents, support 
them in their old age, pray three 
times a day, abstain from all in- 
toxicating liquors—as well as not to 
steal, or to teil lies. ‘These, with a 
little Arabic, committing parts of 
the Koran to memory, a little arith- 
metic, and a little writing, consti- 
tuted the education provided by 
the State in those days. It hus 
been very much improved and ex- 
tended since that time. But this 


education was provided for the boys 
only. 

As for the girls, Miss Whately 
found that, had they been beasts of 
the field, hardly less care could 
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have been bestowed upon the deve- 
lopment of their minds. With 
searcely any ideas of religion or 
morality, their knowledge was 
limited to assisting their mothers 
in household duties, in making 
bread, and attending to the little 
ones. Marriage followed the do- 
mestic training, marriage at eleven 
or twelve years of age to a boy two 
or three years older than herself, 
and when the tawdry show of the 
marriage feast was over, the girl 
found she had exchanged the 
drudgery of her mother’s home 
for that of her mother-in-law, with- 
out affection to sweeten or lighten 
the labour. 

In these poor girls, so neglected, 
so uncared for, Miss Whately saw 
the elements of good. They were 
affectionate, obedient, and loving to 
their parents, and part cularly 
grateful for any kindness shown to 
them. She learned Arabic that she 
might be able to converse with 
them face to face, without the in- 
tervention of an interpreter, and 
soon a little ragged school for 
Moslem girls was opened in one of 
the poorest quarters of Cairo. To 
this work of female education in 
Egypt Miss Whately has since 
devoted her life. She and Miss 
Arnott in Jaffa, and others like 
them in Jerusalem, Damascus, and 
elsewhere, are the true heroines of 
this latter part of the nineteenth 
century. None but those who 
know how totally the thoughts, 
words, and lives of such children 
as those of Egypt and Syria, differ 
from those of Western Europe, can 
have an idea of the daily self- 
abnegation, the perpetual heroism, 
the persevering sacrifice of comfort, 
lengthened out month by month, 
year by year, which are necessary 
to enable any one to adopt, and to 
keep to, such a career. 

Miss Whately had a hard battle 
to fight at first. When she con- 
sulted the European residents in 
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Cairo, they assured her that the 
idea was absurd. They said that 
Moslem girls would not go to 
school. The higher orders were 
kept strictly secluded, and their 
parents had no desire to have them 
instructed. And amongst the 
lower orders the difficulties would 
be insurmountable. The Copts 
were professing Christians, and 
ulnongst them something might be 
done, but. certainly not amongst 
the Moslems. Miss Whately, 
however, was not to be prevented 
from making the trial. She took 
the first floor of a house for the 
purpose, and engaged the services 
of two Syrian girls, poor but well- 
educated, to assist her. They 
could speak both Arabic and Eng- 
lish. But the difficulty was to get 
scholars. There were so many 
prejudices to be overcome, such a 
host of difficulties to be encoun- 
tered and to be vanquished. Her 


assistants endeavoured to get pu- 
pils, but desisted when they saw 


the storm of opposition that was 
raised. The mothers of the girls 
whom Miss Whately endeavoured 
to attract to her school actually 
cursed her in the streets, and threw 
dust at her as she passed. 

But resolution and patient per- 
severance will conquer most ob- 
stacles. Miss Whately continued 
her kind attentions to the little 
ones. and the hearts of the mothers 
began to be softene:i to her. They 
are fond of their children, and any 
kindness shown to the latter soon 
propitiates the mothers. She had 
fortunately some medical skill, and 
this she liberally bestowed in at- 
tending to the ailments of the 
little ones. Gradually, but slowly, 
prejudices were removed, and those 
who had cursed at first, learned 
afterwards to bless. Gradually, but 
slowly, she made the acquaintance 
of many of these poor women, and 
their gratitu e was aroused by the 
benefits which they obtained from her. 
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Was not this true heroism? 
Ignominy. opposition, cursing, con- 
tumely, and outrage gave place by 
degrees to kindness, gratitude, af- 
fection, and respect. She would sit 
with them in their cottages and tell 
them tales from Holy Scripture 
which interested them. She would 
bring medicine and comforting 
words to their little households. 
She would minister to the necessi- 
ties of the sick, and sympathize in 
the hopes and fears, the trials, 
sufferings, and the joys of those 
who were well. And thus little by 
little their hearts were won. 

Still, when the subject of educa- 
tion was mooted, they would say, 
** What use can education be to our 
daughters? Their duties are to 
make bread, to care for their hus- 
bands and children, to carry water 
from the Nile, to do the housework. 
All this we can do, and we never 
learned to read” Bur Miss 
Whately was not weary in well- 
doing. She pointed out that other 
things besides reading would be 
taught. Needlework would be of 
essential service in housekeeping. 
Many of them assented to this, 
and promised to allow their chil- 
dren to go on condition that they 
should learn needlework alone. 
A compromise was agreed to. 
They should learn needlework, but 
they should learn reading too. 
Thus promises were obtained. 

And so a beginning was made. 
The schoolroom was put in 
order. Some texts were written 
out in Arabic ; some pictures pro- 
cured for the walls Alphabet 
cards, too, and a work-basket. The 
school-room was ready: but still 
the pupils did not come. A fruit- 
seller lied opposite. MissWhately 
begged him to send his little 
duughter Kadija, and her sisters, 
with whom she was acquainted. 
He replied gruffly that they were 
Moslems, and did not want instruc- 
tion. 
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Discouraged, but not disheart- 
ened, Miss Whately went round 
to all the mothers she knew. beg- 
ging of them to send their daugh- 
ters. Some promised that they 
should attend next day. And next 
day, with her little assistant Syrians, 
she waited for the promised pupils, 
greatly afraid that none would 
come, for she knew by sad expe- 
rience how very untruthful they 
were. At length a mother appeared 
with a girl of eight or nine years 
of age. She had come according 
to promise, but only to tell Miss 
Whately that her daughter was 
afraid to remain that day. She 
should come again, however, on 
the morrow. And so she went 
away. Two others came after- 
wards with their mothers. Words 
of kindness and caresses were 
bestowed upon them, and, by ten 
o'clock on that eventful morning, 
Miss Whately had nine pupils, all 
Moslems. 

Here was a great triumph! The 
school duties began. The pupils 
were seated in a semicircle round 
her on a mat, and their names 
taken down. Five letters of the 
Arabic alphabet were taught to 
them on thatday. Each letter was 
shown to them, drawn on a separate 
ecard, and they commenced to learn. 
‘They were soon weary of the letters, 
however. and begged that the 
needlework might begin. It was 
absolutely necessary to conciliate 
them, if the undertaking were to 
be a success at all, and so the 
needlework was begun. Thimbles 
were produced, a little linen, 
needles and thread, and so the 
first lessons were given. Clumsy 
enough were the first efforts, but 
the children were proud of them, 
and took home in triumph the 
results of their first day’s instruc- 
tion in needlework. 

Fourteen pupils made their 
appearance next day. It was a 
great triumph. -As each came to 
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the door she kicked off her slippers, 
advanced to kiss the hand of her 
mistress and to lay it on her head, 
squatted on a mat, in a semicircle, 
as on the previous day, and the 
Arabic alphabet was resumed. 
They learned some of the letters. 
They learned, too, some texts that 
were in harmony with their own 
faith, and the fact was impressed 
upon them that women, too, had soul 
aswell as men. ‘This was in 1862, 

Three months after the opening, 
Miss Whately had forty-six pupils, 
most of them Moslems. But 
Copts, the native Christians of 
Egypt, and Jews, began also to 
join the school, and its reputation 
spread far and wide in Cairo. In 
1864 Miss Whately determined to 
commence a boys’ school. She 
began with sixteen pupils, anumber 
which soon increased to seventy, and 
applications for admission were so 
numerous that it was impossible 
for her to comply with them all. 
The difficulty of obtaining efficient 
assistance at first impeded her 
efforts very much. This was 
removed when Mr. Mansoor Sha- 
koor, a Syrian gentleman. joined 
her. He was a man of education, 
of devotion to the work of piety, 
and of patient perseverance in 
well-doing. His two brothers sub- 
sequently joined him, and, from 
that time, both female and male 
scheols have flourished exceed- 
ingly, increasing yearly in numbers 
and reputation. 

A young lady from Jaffa, 
trained at Miss Arnott’s school 
there, joined Miss Whately at 
Cairo, and proved a_ valuable 
teacher. She was subsequently 
married to Mr. Shakoor, and was 
regarded by Miss Whately as a 
daughter. When I visited the 
schools, in April iast year, we were 
most kindly taken over the whole 
by Miss. Whately herself, and to 
me nothing was more interesting 
in the establishment than the affec- 
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tion exhibited by Mrs. Shakoor's 
children for Miss Whateley. They 
sat upon her knee and called her 
“ grandmama.”’ Mrs. Shakoor had 
recently Jost her husband, but she 
found a mother in her kind patron. 
The duties of the schools were 
still ably superintended by herself 
and her late husband's brother. 

At the period of our visit there 
were two hundred and twenty boys 
-and a hundred and sixty girls in 
attendance—the majority Moslems, 
the rest Greeks, Copts, Armenians, 
Roman Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews. All of them cleanly, all 
bright, active, and intelligent. 

The schoolrooms for the boys 
are on the ground-floor, divided 
into three apartments, each con- 
taining two classes. The school- 
rooms for the girls are above, and, 
although both amongst the boys 
and girls there were evidently 
some of them very poor, yet clean- 
liness was apparent everywhere. 
The original jealousy and preju- 
dice have given place to confidence, 
and the very cleanliness apparent 
is a proof of the inroads already 
made upon the superstitions of 
the poor. 

Ablutions are enjoined by the 
Moslem faith upon the adults— 
frequent ablutions—but Egyptian 
mothers seem to consider that the 
greater the amount of dirt upon 
the hands and faces of their chil- 
dren the greater is their security 
from the evil eye. In the cleanli- 
ness that reigns throughout these 
schools, therefore, a cleanliness 
rigidly enforced, we see evidence 
of a great victory gained over pre- 
judice and superstition. It may be 
that the great scourge of Egypt, 
ophthalmia, owes much of its pre- 
valence to this superstition. 

Like the population of Cairo 
itself, the schools seem to contain 
a mixture of very various nation- 
alities. and examples of all colours, 
from the deep black of the Nubian 


or the Abyssinian, to the light, fair, 
rosy face of the Syrian from 
Lebanon. They were all being in- 
structed together, exactly in the 
same way, seated beside each 
other, no distinction being made 
on account of creed, colour, or 
nationality. All were apparently 
on terms of the most perfect amity 
and friendship with each other. 
A few of the Christian pupils are 
orphans who have been adopted by 
Miss Whately. 

The religious instruction given 
has been eminently judicious. The 
seeds of Christianity were sown 
without any attacks being made 
upon the principles of any other 
ereed. The Old and New Testa- 
ments were the text-books, and in 
order to learn Arabic, and French, 
and English, the pupils read them 
with interest. The Moslems feel 
interested besides in the narratives 
of both the Old and New Testa- 
ments, because many of these narra- 
tives are incorporated with the 
Koran, whilst every sect of Chris- 
tians of course admitted the author- 
ity of the sacred books. Abraham, 
Moses, David, and Christ, are 
sacred names to the Moslems as to 
the Christians. The difference is 
that the former place Mohammed 
above them all. But, with the Bible 
as a text-book, all the pupils of the 
schools soon began to regard these 
narratives, and these sacred charac- 
ters, in the same light—line upon 
line, and precept upon precept 
gradually let in the light, and ex- 
pelled the darkness. The princi- 
ples of Christianity were engrafted 
into their minds, even although they 
mightnotcallthemselves Christians; 
prejudices were weakened or up- 
rooted, good seed was sown, and a 
fair field prepared for its growth 
and nurture. 

The history of a poor Coptic 
orphan is a proof of the kindly 
feeling generated by the instruction 
given in the school. He presented 
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himself for admission, in rags, look- 
ing wan, half starved and miserable. 
Rags were no obstacle, but his were 
far worse than usual. When he had 
been submitted to a thorough ablu- 
tion, he was admitted. Shortly after, 
Miss Whately was away for some 
days, unavoidably, and on her return 
she found the little Coptic waif 
better dressed, and looking as if he 
had been better fed than formerly. 
She inquired, and found that since 
he had been admitted as a scholar 
he had slept every night in the 
stable of the donkey belonging to 
one of the masters. The Moslem 
boys had each day fed him with 
part of the food brought to school 
for their own nourishment during 
the day, and had supplied him with 
better clothing than he had had 
before. They had interested their 
friends and relatives in him, and this 
was the result. 

It was a very interesting task to go 
through the various classes, to hear 
them read in Arabic, in French, and 
in English. They answered ques- 
tions with great intelligence, and 
the girls exhibited their work with 
modest diffidence, but still with 
some degree of pride. Questions in 
geography, in history, and in arith- 
metic were answered with quick- 
ness, and frequently with accuracy, 
and there could be no doubt of the 
progress the children were making 
in their studies, and of the con- 
sequent development of their intel- 
lectual faculties. 

The year before our arrival was 
the first in which Miss Whately had 
obtained sufficient assistance, by 
donations and otherwise, to meet the 
expenses of the schools; year by 
year before that, the burden had 
fallen chiefly on herself. She was 
then beginning to hope for better 
things in the future. Nothing but 
funds was wanting to enable her to 
develop the work considerably, and 
to enlarge the sphere of her opera- 
tions. When one considers the 
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mass of wealth in England, which 
is available for charitable purposes, : 
and the anxiety of its owners to find 
fitting means of disposing of it to 
advantage, surely the exertions of 
Miss Whately require but to be 
widely known to ensure for her the 
supplies she needs. 

The school of Miss Arnott in 
Jaffa, which [ subsequently visited, 
is devoted to girls only, and many of 
them are altogether supported im 
the establishment. Miss Arnott, 
like Miss Whately, has devoted her- 
self to philanthropy of the highest 
and noblest character, and in so 
doing both have achieved heroism 
that raises them far above the or- 
dinary level of humanity. How 
different their lives from those 
passed in the inane round of 
laborious idleness, visits, morning 
calls and evening receptions, which 
fill up the days of so many of the 
same class in England and France! 

It was my good fortune to become 
acquainted with similar disinterested 
philanthropy in India. Dr. Condon, 
Civil Surgeon of Cawnpore, was a 
few yearsago Civil Surgeon of Nainee 
Tal, among the Himalayas. Com- 
miserating the condition of the 
poorer classes of Christians in 
India, he established schools there 
both for boys and girls, exerting 
himself to get subscriptions from the 
officers of Government, and othersin 
the neighbourhood. In this good work 
he was nobly assisted by Col. Ram- 
say, Commissioner of the province 
in which Nainee Tal is situated. 
No better locality could have been 
chosen for the schools. In that 
elevated district the poor children 
enjoy a temperate climate, and the 
health and strength-giving breezes 
of the mountains play around them. 

By dint of great exertions on Dr. 
Condon’s part, the schools were suc- 
cessfully established, efficient teach- 
ers were obtained from England, 
and the attention of the director of 
Public Instruction, as well as of the 
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Missionary Societies, was at length 
directed towards them. Now they 
enjoy a government grant, and are 
assisted by the Diocesan Educational 
Fund, so that theirfuture may be con- 
sidered secured. Doubtless ani- 
mated by the success which had 
attended his efforts in Nainee Tal, 
Dr. Condon, when he was transferred 
to Cawnpore, began again the same 
labour of love. He established 
schools both for resident and non- 
resident children, male and female, 
at which the payments should be of 
the smallest, for the benefit of the 
poor Christian inhabitants of Cawn- 
pore, and its neighbourhood. There 
is a large number of such there — 
Europeans employed upon the rail- 
ways, Eurasians, or children of 
mixed European and Asiatic parent- 
age, and poor native Christians. 
They gladly took advantage of the 
education offered to them—the 
schools became a great fact, and a 
great blessing to the district, and 
now the American mission in India, 
seeing their value. have taken them 
over, and superintend them. Funds 
are wanting to enable them to ere: t 
suit ble buildings, and it is not like- 
ly that these funds can be obtained 
from the Government, hampered as 
the Indian finances now are, by the 
loss caused by the depre iation in 
the value of silver and by the ex- 
penses «fan extensive famine. Such 
examples of philanthropy as these 
do honour to human nature. _Ire- 
land has rea on to be proud of Miss 
Wh tely and of Dr. Condon; and 
Scotia d of Miss Arnott. 

It must not he supposed, how- 
ever, that Miss Whately'’s are the 
only efforts now being made in 
Egypt for the education of girls. 
The American mission schools were 
opened in Cairo, in 1855. At first 
they were confined to boys, and 
they owed much of their success to 
the patronage and assistance of the 
late and the present Viceroy. Now 
they embrace two colleges, three 


boys’ schools, four girls’ schools, and 
a mixed school, and are established 
at Alexandria and at Assiout, as 
well asin Cairo It was from one 
of these thatthe Maharanee Dhuleep 
Singh came, and the Maharajah has 
ever since been one of their most 
liberal patrons. 

In the spring of 1873 the Princess 
Isheshma Haft Hanun, third wife 
of the Viceroy, opened schools for 
girls in Cairo, which are now 
attended by more than 450 pupils, 
nearly half of whom are boarders, 
lodged, clothed, fed and educated, 
at the expense of the Princess. 
These pupils are from all classes of 
society, pashas’ daughters and slave 
girls, Arabs, Copts, Nubians Jews, 
and Abyssinians. The course of 
instruction comprises reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, drawing, geography, 
music, plain and ornamental needle- 
work, cookery and domestic 
economy, with the Turkish, Arabic, 
English, and French languages. 
The Koran is taught to the Moslem 
pupils only. The course of instruc- 
tion is intended to embrace five 
years. ‘There are in this establish- 
ment fifteen masters and mistresses, 
two of the latter being European 
Christians. 

The Egyptian Government has 
made very praiseworthy exertions in 
the way of education of late years. 
It has a European director of public 
instruction: 4,817 schools of all 
kinds, 140,900 pupils under instruc- 
tion, and it spends more than 
£80,000 a year upon education, 
whilst Turkey, with a population 
seven times as great, spends only 
£50000. There are amongst these 
government establishments, ele- 
mentary and advanced public 
sehools,normal schools for teachers, 
schools for the blind, colleges in 
connection with tle chief Mosques, 
civil municipal schools, and Arab 
primary schuols. 

And yet, with all this manifest 
improvement going on in Egypt— 
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its railways and its canals, its roads 
and manufactures, its ‘ports and 
harbours, its schools and its judicial 
reforms—there are men, and there 
are journals that will tell you Egypt 
is as barbarous as ever, that its 
ruler is a man sunk in vice and 
debauchery, who makes no effort to 
improve the country, and that pro- 
gress there is unknown. Such 


statements may be the result either 
of ignorance or of wilful calumny. 
In either case they are equally un- 
true and censurable. 

There is an Agricultural School 
at Kobbah, near Cairo, founded by 
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Prince Tewfik Pasha, the heir-ap- 
parent, in which sixty to seventy 
young men are taught the true prin- 
ciples of agriculture, according to 
the best instruct on to be derived 
from France and England—aschool 
in itself sufficient to refute the 
statements. of these calunmiators. 
To this may be added the fact that 
the proportion of children taught by 
the Government in Egypt, is greater 
than that taught by the governments 
of Russia or of Portugal, when com- 
pared with the respective popula- 
tions. 


BURIED POETS. 


By tue Lancasnire Witcn. 


, ARTHUR 


An important figure at an important 
period in the history of our litera- 
ture, more especially that of dra- 
matic poetry, was the learned Irish- 
man bearing the above name; and 
who rests at Hammersmith Church 
near London, with the following 
lines for an epitaph: “Sacred to 
the memory of Arthur Murphy, 
Esq., a barrister-at-law, of distin- 
guished character, a dramatic poet 
of great celebrity, a scholar of rare 
attainment, a political writer of no 
common consideration, a loyal sub- 
ject, and a sincere Christian.” 

Nor are these words a piece of 
mere flattery, for he shone in each 
of the kinds of writing attributed to 
him, and his talents were fully 
recognized by the existing Govern- 


MURPHY. 


ment when it bestowed a pension 
on him. 

Beyond a few pages dedicated to 
his memory in Fitzgerald’s Life of 
Garrick, we do not believe that his 
furtune has been alluded to for 
many long years; and certainly 
Fitzgerald's mention of him is any- 
thing but honourable, indeed the 
man appears a very despicable cha- 
racter in those pages. But one 
who could appear successfully as 
the friend of Foote and Garrick, 
Johnson and Kit Smart, as the 
most popular dramatic poet of his 
day, as the guest of lords and ladies, 
being honoured with invitations 
from Holland House, as an actor 
of no mean power, as a barrister, 
as a translator of Sallust, ‘l'acitus, 
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and part of Cicero, as the biogra- 
pher of Fielding, the great David, 
and Dr. Johnson, must have becn 
@ most versatile man, full of learn- 
ing and thought. For be it borne 
in mind that he ran in a race where 
a little lameness would have been 
followed by a dead failure, and the 
respect and honour he received in 
his own day show in what esteem 
his genius and morality were held. 
Arthur Murphy was the son of a 
Dublin merchant, and according to 
a note in his mother’s prayer book 
he was born on the 27th of De- 
cember, 1727, at Clooniquin, in 
the house of his mother’s eldest 
brother. For commercial reasons 
his father, whilst Arthur and his 
brother were still young, sailed to 
Philadelphia, and was lost at sea, 
leaving his widow and children not 
over well provided for. Their rela- 
tions, however, were people of posi- 
tion, and Mrs. Plunkett took 
Arthur in hand, received him in 
her house at Boulogne, and a(ter- 


wards sent him to the College of 


St. Omer. Here he passed under 
the name of Arthur French (the 
latter being his mother’s name 
before marriage). being ¢ompelled 
to do so, to save himself from the 
penalties of a law prohibiting 
natives of Britain to pass over to 
Catholic Seminaries, and to evade 
which they changed their names. 
The course of studies lasted six 
years, during which period he 
astounded the Jesuits, his pro- 
fessors, by publicly reciting the 
whole of the Aineid, upon which 
occasion the President said to him: 
“Gallus nomine, Gallus es, qui 
simul ac expandis, cweteros super 
volitas.” After completing the 
ordinary routine, he was sent to 
London, where he arrived in July, 
1744, 

His guardian and uncle, Jeffery 
French, was a man of business— 
Murphy afterwards represented him 
ip his comedies and farces—and a 
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man who believed that the way to 
spell poetry was ruin. Upon 
Arthur's first introduction to him, 
the stern man, asked him to con- 
strue a Latin line. The youth did 
so, adding that he knew the whole 
of the AXneid off by heart. 

But there was a vulnerable point 
in the nephew; the uncle loved 
figures, his ward hatedthem. “ If,” 
continued the merchant, ‘I have 
fifty acres of land, and can only get 
two men to work at two acres per 
day, how many days will it take to 
do the whole?” “Sir?” “Can't 
you answer? then I would not give 
a farthing for all you know. Get 
Cocker’s Arithmetic, you may buy 
it at any stall for a shilling; and 
mind me, young man, did you ever 
hear mass when abroad?” “Sir, 
I did like the rest of the boys.” 
“Then, mark my words, let me 
never hear that you go to mass 
again ; it is a mean, beggarly, black- 
guard religion.” 

Here is the identical man from 
whom the character of Wingate in 
the “ Apprentice” was drawn ; and 
who utters the following expression 
upon hearing that his son, who has 
a leaning for the stage, has left him 
to follow his ideal pursuit :— 

“Ay, that damned Shakspeare ; 
I hear the fellow was nothing but a 
deer stealer in Warwickshire—I 
never read Shakspeare. Wounds! 
I caught the rascal myself reading 
that nonsensical play of Hamlet, 
where the prince is keeping com- 
pany with strollers and vagabonds. 
A fine example, Mr. Gurgle.” Such 
were the opinions of the guardian 
of the future dramatic poet. 

However, after Cocker’s Arith- 
metic had been procured, the uncle 
sent Arthur to Cork to business, 
and afterwards wished to ship him 
out to Jamaica; to which the youth 
objected, and the uncle being en- 
raged at what he termed disobedi- 
ence and ingratitude, resolved to 
have no more to do with his refrac- 
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tory ward, who came back to London 
and got employment in the house 
of Alderman Ironside. 


He now began to frequent the 
theatres, and witnessed the per- 
formances of Garrick, Cooke, and 
Barry ; with those of Mrs. Cibber 
and Mrs. Pritchard. He also sought 
after company at the Bedford, in 
the Piazza, where such men as 
Fielding, Dr. Barrowly, Churchill, 
Coleman and Smart met, and where 
he became personally acquainted 
with them, the first of his friend- 
ships being that which he opened 
with Foote. 


He then abandoned business, for 
which he was not suited, and started 
the Gray’s Inn Journal, in which 
he wrote some very excellent essays, 
but which he afterwards thr-w up 
and took to the stage, appearing as 
Othello. ‘Then he sought admis- 
sion to the Middle Temple, which, 
after considerable delay and disecom- 
fort, through the influence of Lord 
Mansfield, the same whose house 
Lord George Gordon’s mob burned, 
was granted, and he began to study 
law. But dramatic composition 
held its sway over him, and tragedy 
followed tragedy, and comedy was 
followed by farce. He had many 
disputes and quarrels about the 
production of these plays, but most 
of them, when placed on the boards, 
gained a triumph. 


He was severely ridiculed by 
Churchill, Lloyd, and Coleman, but 
he returned their satire in a spirited 
manner ; his reply being applauded 


by Dr. Johnson. He now went 
circuit, and kept a fashionable lady 
at Richmond, named Miss Elliott, 
whom he brought out on the stage. 
Returning one day very suddenly, 
he found venison roasting for the 
Earl of Bristol, who it appears was 
a constant visitor when the lady’s 
acknowledged protector was away. 
For this breach of faith Murphy 
discarded her, and she became the 
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favourite of a member of the royal 
family. 

He was often troubled with 
vexations during his career as a 
barrister, but he felt satisfied in 
his last illness that he had done 
his duty in this world, and was 
about to leave it with honour. His 
health fell off gradually, and when 
Foote visited him he found the 
author’s hands cold and damp, and 
his mouth open. He frequently 
repeated Pope’s beautiful lines :— 


** Taught half by reason, half by mere 
decay, 

To welcome death and calmly pass 
away.” 


Before he expired, he lost the 
power of speech, and death called 
him its own on the 18th of June, 
1805. 

Such is a very short account of 
a very long, very active, and event- 
ful life, which has been narrated in 
detail by Jesse Foote in a ponderous 
biography. 

From a picture before me, 
Murphy, in his bloom, was a fine 
figure ; neither corpulent nor thin ; 
graceful and tall, with his limbs 
well adjusted; his nose was 
aquiline, and his countenance was 
lit up with full bright eyes. 

We now come to speak of the 
monuments he has left behind him. 
He wrote and produced some six- 
teen plays of different kinds, be- 
sides those he left in manuscript. 
From this number we will select 
one or two for particular mention. 
His two best tragedies are callled— 
“The Orphan of China,” and 
“The Grecian Daughter.” 

Of the first Garrick said, ‘* The 
character of the daughter is one of 
the finest for an actress in all the 
dramatic circle.” This is an 
opinion which has been strengthened 
by equally illustrious judges, who 
have not been backward to express 
their opinion. It was said by some 
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that the play was a translation or 
adaptation of Voltaire’s tragedy of 
the same name, but this was proved 
false, for Murphy wrote to the 
French poet, and the philosopher 
of Ferney, said the allegation had 
no foundation. 

The “Grecian Daughter,” is a 
beautiful representation of the 
“pious fraud of charity and love,” the 
fable of which is found in Valerius 
Maximus. ‘I'he subject was first 
suggested to Murphy through a 
visit to the house of a celebrated 
painter, where a picture hung, 
showing the daughter suckling her 
aged and imprisoned father. He 
burst into tears upon gazing at it, 
and afterwards wrote the tragedy 
under notice. As Mrs. Inchbald 
remarks, “ Perhaps of all events 
recorded in history that filial piety 
upon which the fable of this play 
is founded, may be classed among 
the most affecting; yet it is one 
the most hazardous for a dramatist 
to adopt; for nothing less than 
complete skill, could have given to 
this singular occurrence effectual 
force, joine to becoming delicacy. 
In this arduous effort, Mr. Murphy 
has evinced the most exact judg- 
ment, and the nicest execution.” 

The play is worked with minute 
exactness, it proceeds orderly and 
rapidly, the language is equal to 
the conception and situation, the 
scenes are pitiful and the bare 
perusal of so great a masterpiece 
leaves a picture on the memory 
which rouses our admiration for 
the author. How striking yet 
delicate is the passage where 
Philotas tells Arcas of the Grecian 
Daughter's heroism. 


““O! Ican hold no more! at such a 
sight 

E’en the hard heart of tyranny would 
melt 

To infant softness—Arcas, go, be- 
hold, 

The pious fraud of charity and of 
love; 
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Behold that unexampled goodness ; 
see 

The expedient sharp necessity has 
taught her ; 

Thy heart will burn, will melt, will 
yearn to view 

A child like her. 
* + ~ * 

O! filial piety, the milk designed 

For her own offspring on the parent's 


Pp 
Allays the parching fever.” 


He generally took his fables from 
history, as the tragedy of *‘ Zenobia,”’ 
* Alzuma,”’ end others bear witness. 
Besides these, he wrote comedies. 
“The Way to Keep Him,” “ All in 
the Wrong.” and many farces, the 
richest of which, is called the 
“Apprentice,” It is an ingenious 
satire on a pernicious folly, prevalent 
among young people, who, without 
the requisite talent, lose their time 
and reputation on the works of 
authors, who would be unable in 
such hands, to recognize their own 
offspring. It was first performed 
in 1756, at Drnry Lane, and in- 
duced a great reform, though many 
stage-struck heroes in these days 
* leave their calling for this idle 
trade.” Gurrick wrote the prologue, 
and says, speaking of amateur 
club houses. 


“'Tis called the Spouting Club—a 

glorious treat 

Where ’prentic’d kings alarm the 
gaping street, 

There Brutus starts and stares by 
midnight taper, 

Who—all d#y long enacts a woollen 
draper ; 

There Hamlet’s ghost stalks forth 
with doubled fist, 

Cries out with hollow voice, List, 
list, O list, 

And frightens Denmark's prince—a 
young tobacconist.” 


These words would do service to 
hundreds of yeung men, if they 
allowed the ridicule contained in 
them to chastise themselves. 

So much for Murphy’s dramatic 
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works. A rather curious incident 
took place upon the publication of 
our author’s translation of Sallust, 
to which he appended the name of 
George Frederick Sydney. <A per- 
son of that name actually called 
upon the publisher, and in all 
earnestness told him he had no 
business to make use of his name in 
that manner. 

Marphy and Smart were joint 
authors of the poem, “The Hil- 
liad,” published at a time when the 
town rang with laughter at such 
compositions as “an Elegy not 
written in a Churchyard, but in a 
Chop House,” “ Ode to the Naiads 
of Fleet Ditch,” &c. 

The following song is a sample 
of Murphy’s lighter strain— 


“ In vain I range the tuneful grove 
Or glade bedropped with dew, 
Or seek by winding stream my love 
Ah! Dorilas, adieu. 


“And yet some god the youth shall 
Save 
Some god the youth shall cheer, 
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Venus shall guard the charms she 


gave, 
Then why should Flora fear ? 


“ Venus, the Mantuan shepherd sings, 
Spread round a silver cloud, 
And bore her son on zephyr’s wings 
Safe to the longing crowd. 


“So should I wind in vain the stream 
Or range the grove or ylade, 

Sudden from heaven itself he’ll beam, 
And bless a constant maid.” 


Such was Murphy—a scholar, 
poet, and a man of integrity. 
Perhaps his hasty temper got him 
into disputes a less hot headed 
man would have evaded, but it was 
easy to get into quarrels when 
Grub Street was in its pride. 
Never in his works or life was he 
lewd or low; and industry must 
have been his crowning virtue, or 
he could never have accomplished 
half the work he did, for as a writer 
he was as prolific as Goldsmith, 
could hold forth upon as many 
different topics, all that he touched 
he adorned, and all honour must 
necessarily be his. 





A Jew’s Conversion To Curis- 
TIANITY. 


THERE was once a large merchant 
at Paris named John Civigni, a man 
of strict integrity and honour, who 
carried on an extensive cloth trade, 
and was on very intimate terms 
with a wealthy Jew named Abraham, 
like himself, a merchant of good 
repute. John, observing his recti- 
tude of character, was grieved to 
think so wise and good a man might 
go to perdition through want of the 
true faith. He therefore began in 
a friendly way to beg him to abandon 
the errors of the Jewish faith and 
embrace the Christian religion, which 
he might see to be continually 
advancing, as being holy and good, 
while his own was declining and 
coming to nothing. The Jew re- 
plied that he considered no faith 
holy and good but the Jewish, that 
in that he was born, and in that he 
meant to live and die, nor could any- 
thing induce him to change. 
Nevertheless, a few days after- 
wards, John renewed his attempt, 
showing, as well as a Jayman could, 
on what grounds the Christian reli- 
gion was preferable to the Jewish ; 
and however well instructed the 
Jew was in his faith, yet John’s 
great friendship and kindness, or 
perhaps the power of the truth 
uttered even by unlearned lips, had 
great influence over him. Still, he 
obstina.ely refused to yield, though 
his friend never ceased to urge bim 
with arguments and entreaties. At 


last he was so far prevailed on as to 
say, 


“You wish me to become a 
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Christian, and I am so disposed to 
accede to your wish, that I have 
made up my mind first to go to 
Rome, and there see him whom you 
represent to be the vicar of God on 
earth, and observe his conduct and 
mode of life, as well as those of his. 
brethren the cardinals; and if they 
appear to me to be such that from 
them and your arguments I can 
consider your religion better than 
mine, I will embrace it; if not, I 
shall continue to be a Jew.” 

When John heard this, he was 
extremely grieved, and said to him- 
self, “‘ I have Jost the labour which 
I thought well employed, and suc- 
cessful in converting him; for if he 
goes to Rome and sees the wicked, 
impure life of the clergy there, not 
only will he not become a Christian, 
but if he had become one, he would 
certainly turn Jew again.” Address- 
ing Abraham, he said, “ My dear 
friend, why should you take so much 
trouble as it would cost you to go 
to Rome? Moreover, to a man 
like you, travelling by sea or land is 
very dangerous. Do you suppose 
you cannot obtain baptism here ?P 
And if you have any doubts as to 
the faith which I have explained 
and proved to you, where will you 
find abler instructors or better men 
to satisfy your mind than here? 
Therefore, in my opinion, this 
journey of yours would be super- 
fluous. You may take it for granted 
that the bishops there are such as 
you see here, aud better in propor- 
tion as they are nearer to the chief 
pastor. At some future time it 
may be worth your while to go 
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there on some pilgrimage to obtain 
pardon, and perhaps I shall be able 
to go with you.” 

To this the Jew replied, “It 
may be as you say, John, but, taking 
all things into consideration, I have 
quite made up my mind to go, if 
you wish me to do what you have 


so often urged upon me, and only, 


on that condition will I comply 
with your wish.” 

John, seeing his determination, 
said, “Go, then, by all means,” 
and took it for granted he would 
never become a Christian after 
having seen the court of Rome. 

The Jew set off, and went as 
quickly as he could to Rome, where, 
on his arrival he was honourably 
received by the Jewish residents. 
And remaining there, without tell-. 
ing any one the object of bis visit, 
he began to observe the conduct of 
the pope and cardinals, the other 
prelates and all the courtiers, and 
being a man of experience and 
knowledge of the world, he managed 
to get at the truth. He found that 
all, from the highest to the lowest, 
indulged in the grossest vices with- 
out restraint, shame, or remorse, 
and that women and youths of 
abandoned character were high in 
favour and influence. Drunken- 
ness, gluttony, and sensuality were 
notoriously prevalent. On looking 
more closely, he found all covetous 
and greedy of money, for which the 
most sacred offices and privileges 
were bought and sold like cloth or 
any other article of merchandise at 
Paris; open simony being called 
agency, and gluttony sustenance, as 
if the crimes and evil purposes of 
men could be concealed from the 
knowledge of God by false names, 
just as men are deceived by them. 

All these things, with many others 
that do not need special mention, 
were highly displeasing to the Jew, 
who was sober and modest in cha- 
racter. After having seen as much 
as he wanted, he returned to Paris. 
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John, having heard of his return, 
lost no time in calling upon him, 
expecting anything but his conver- 
sion to Christianity. He met with 
a very friendly reception, and, after 
a few days’ rest, he asked him what 
he thought of the pope, the cardi- 
nals, and the other members of the 
court. 

In reply the Jew said, “ It seems 
to me that the wrath of Heaven 
must be upon all of them, for I 
assure you that, as far as L could 
learn, there is no sanctity, no devo- 
tion, no purity, or anything good 
to be found in any of the clergy. 
All I could see was, that luxury, 
avarice, gluttony, and worse—if 
there can be anything worse in 
any one—were so much in favour 
with all, that I should have taken 
the place for the scene of diabolical 
operations, rather than of divine 
worship and religious duties. And, 
as far as I can judge with all pos- 
sible care and attention, it seems to 
me that your chief pastor and all 
his subordinates are doing their 
utmost to bring the Christian reli- 
gion to nought, and drive it out of 
the world, at the very spot where 
they ought to be its ehief foun- 
dation and support. Wherefore, 
though I stood firm and unyielding 
against your exhortations, and would 
not become a Christian, I now tell 
you plainly I wish to become one 
without delay, as 1 am convinced 
that a religion which has maintained 
its ground in spite of such deadly 
attacks upon its existence, must be 
divine.” 

His friend, who expected a di- 
rectly contrary conclusion to this, 
was highly delighted, and not a 
little astonished. They went to the 
ehurch of Notre Dame at Paris, 
where the Jew was baptized and 
received into the church, his name 
being changed to that of his friend, 
John. He afterwards received in- 
struction in all the principles of the 
Christian faitb, and distinguished 
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himself by the excellence of his 
life and the sanctity of his cha- 
racter. 


Tre Tuoree Rivas. 


SaLapty, whose valour was such 
that by means of it he had raised 
himself from the condition of a 
private man to be Sultan of Baby- 
lon, and won many victories over 
both Saracens and Christians, having 
spent all his treasure in wars and 
costly magnificence, found himself 
embarrassed for want of money. 
As he was wondering how he could 
most readily obtain some, he be- 
thought him ofa rich Jew who lent 
money on usury at Alexandria. He 
knew he could assist him, if he 
chose, but was so avaricious that 
he would not be willing. His need 
being urgent, he thought of every 
possible way of forcing him without 
open violence, and at last seut for 
him, received him kindly, and, 
having told him to be seated, said, 
“My worthy friend, I have heard 
from many that you are very wise, 
and have superior knowledge of 
divine things. I should, there- 
fore, like to know which of the 
three religions is the true one, the 
Jewish, the Saracen, or the Chris- 
tian?” 

The Jew, who was really a wise 
man, saw only too plainly that 
Saladin was on the look-out to 
catch him in his words, so as to 
have a plausible ground of complaint 
against him, and felt sure he could 
not praise any one of the three 
without letting Saladin gain his 
object. Consequently, he had to 
quickly think of some answer by 
which he could not be caught, and 
having soon made up his mind what 
to say, he thus addressed Saladin: 

“Sire, the que tion you propose 
to me is a good one, and to show 
you what I think on the subject; I 
will tell vou an anecdote I have 
often heard. 
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“There was once a rich man of 
high rank, who, amongst the other 
precious jewels in his possession, 
had a very beautiful and costly 
ring. Wishing to show his high 
estimate of its beauty and worth, 
and to leave it as a perpetual in- 
heritance for his descendants, he 
ordered that whoever of his sons 
was found to possess it after his 
death, should be acknowledged and 
honoured as heir to all his property 
and rank. He to whom it was 
thus left gave the same direction to 
his sonsas his predecessor had, and 
in this way the ring descended from 
one generation to another repeat- 
edly, till at last it came into the 
possession of a father who had 
three handsome and excellent sons, 
all obedient to him, and all equally 
beloved by him. Knowing the 
custom which prevailed with regard 
to the ring, each strove eagerly in 
the best way he could to induce his 
father, who was now old, to leave it 
to him. The good man, who loved 
all alike, could not decide who 
should have it, but having promised 
it to each, he thought he could 
manage to satisfy all three. For 
this purpose he secretly got a 
skilful workman to make two other 
rings, so much like the one he had 
to leave, that even the maker of 
them could scarcely tell which 
was the right one. Finding himself 
near his end, he secretly gave a 
ring to each of his sons. 

* After his death each claimed to 
be heir, and denied the title to the 
others, each producing his ring in 
support of his claim. The rings 
were found to be so much alike 
that it could not be decided which 
was the true one, and the question 
has never yet been settled. 

“So I say to you, siro, with re- 
spect to the three religions about 
which you have questioned me. 
The followers of each claim the 
inheritance and the possession of 
the true law and commandments, 
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but who really bave and perform 
them is, like the question with 
regard to the rings, still unde- 
cided.” 

Saladin recognized the skill with 
which the Jew had avoided the 
snare. he had laid for him, and 
therefore determined to explain to 
him his need of assistance, and see 
whether he was willing to serve 
him. He carried out his deter- 
mination, and frankly told him 
what he had intended to co if he 
had not answered so discreetly. 
The Jew liberally supplied him 
with the amount he required, and 
Saladin made him afterwards ample 
return for the favour, not only re- 
paying him with interest, but 
bestowing upon him very valuable 
gifts besides, treating him always 
as a friend, and retaining him in 
an honourable position at his 
court. 


Tue Patient GRIsELDA. 


Water, Marquis of Luzon, a 
young man without wife or chil- 
dren, spent his time in nothing but 
hunting and hawking, nor did he 
ever thiuk of marrying and having 


a family. This displeased his de- 
pendants, who repeatedly begged 
him to take a wife, that he might 
not be without heir, nor they 
without a lord, offering to find 
him one of such a character and 
family as to afford every prospect 
of making him happy. 

Walter replied, “ My friends, 
you press upon me what I had 
quite made up my mind never to 
do, considering how hard it is to 
meet with a person who suits one’s 
tastes and habits, how many there 
are of an opposite character, and 
how wretched a life he leads who 
has a wife that does not. suit him. 
And it is folly for you to suppose 
you can select me a suitable wife 
by judging of her merits from those 
of her father and mother; for, even 
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if you could gain a thorough know- 
ledge of both father and mother, 
that would not be sufficient, as 
daughters are often very different 
from their parents. But since you 
wish to bind me with the bond of 
wedlock, I consent; and that I may 
have no one but myself to blame, 
if it turns out badly, I will choose 
for myself. At the same time I 
give you warning, that if my wife is 
not treated by vou with honour as 
a lady, you will suffer for having 
prevailed upon me to marry against 
my ‘inclinatiou.” 

The good people replied that they 
would be satisfied if he would but 
take a wife. 

For some time past, Walter had 
been pleased with the appearance 
and manners of a poor girl, living 
in a cottage near his mansion, and 
he thought she might make hima 
good wife. Therefore, without look- 
Ing about any further, he sent for 
her father, who was very poor, and 
obtained his consent to the mar- 
riage. He then assembled his 
friends, and said, “You have 
asked me to marry, and I am 
willing to do so, more for the sake 
of pleasing you than from any wish 
of my own. You know what you 
promised me, viz., to honour as a 
lady whomsoever I may choose. 
The time is come for me to fulfil 
my promise to you, and you yours 
tome. I have found young woman 
to my taste, not far from here, 
whom I intend to take as wife, and 
bring her home in a few days. 
Therefore take care to make the 
wedding as grand and happy as you 
can, that I may be satisfied with 
the performance of your promise, 
and you with the fuifilment of 
mine.” 

The worthy folks all ae 
replied that they were contented, 
anc would do all honour to whom- 
soever he might bring home as wife. 
They then made a:l suitable pre- 
parations for a grand and joyful 
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wedding, and Walter did the same. 
He made arrangements for very 
sumptuous festivities, to which he 
invited all his relatives and neigh- 
bours of distinction. He also had 
most beautiful and costly dresses 
made, procured girdles and rings, 
and a beautiful coronet and every- 
thing suitable for a noble bride. 

When the wedding-day had ar- 
rived, he mounted his horse, as did 
every one who had come to do him 
honour, and said, “ Gentlemen, it 
is time to go for the bride.” Set- 
ting out with all his train, te went 
to the house of the girl’s father, 
and found ber just returning in 
great haste with some water from 
the well, that she might go with 
other women to see the Marquis’s 
bride come. As soon as he saw 
her he addressed her by name, and 
asked where her father was, to 
which she modestly replied that he 
was in the house. Then Walter, 
having dismounted, and desired all 
to wait for him, went into the cot- 
tage alone, where he found her 
father, and said, “I am come to 
marry Griselda, but I first wish to 
ascertain something in your pre- 
sence.” He then asked her whether, 
supposing he made her his wife, 
she would always endeavour to 
please him, and not be put out 
by anything he might say or do, 
whether she would be obedient, and 
several other questions, all of which 
she answered in the affirmative. 
Having ordered that she sbould 
change her humble attire for the 
sumptuous dress he had provided, 
and placed a coronet on her head, 
though her hair was in disorder, he 
led her forth, to the astonishment 
of all, and said, “ My friends, this 
is the person whom | intend to be 
my wife, since you wish me to 
marry.” 

Then turning to ber, as she stood 
confused and in suspense, he said, 
“Griselda, will you have me ‘for 
your husband?” To which she 
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replied, “Yes, my lord;” and he 
said, “I will take you for my 
wife,” and put a wedding-ring on 
her finger in the presence of all. 
Mounted on a palfrey, she was 
honourably conducted to his house, 
where a grand wedding was cele- 
brated, as if she were a daughter 
of the King of France. 

The young woman seemed to 
have changed her nature and man- 
ners with her dress, She was beau- 
tiful in person, and now became so 
affable, pleasing, and refined, that 
she might have been taken for a 
nobleman’s daughter, instead of a 
poor country girl. With all this, 
she was so obedient and subser- 
vient to her husband, that he con- 
sidered himself the most fortunate 
man in the world, and towards his 
dependants she was so gracious and 
kind, that there was no one who 
did not love and honour her for her 
goodness and her exalted rank. In- 
stead of thinking, as at first, that 
he had acted foolishly in marrying 
her, they said he had shown supe- 
rior wisdom in having discovered 
her great excellence, which had 
been concealed from all others 
beneath her humble poverty. In 
a short time, her conduct and cha- 
racter were the theme of universal 
commendation, not only throughout 
the marquisate, but wherever she 
was known or heard of. Before 
much time had elapsed, she had a 
daughter, and her husband cele- 
brated the joyful event with great 
festivity. 

But shortly afterwards, a new 
idea occurred to his mind, and he 
resolved to test her patience by 
long and severe trial. First, he 
wounded her with words, say- 
ing, with apparent irritation, 
that his friends and dependants 
were very dissatisfied with her on 
account of her humble rank, and 
especially since she had given birth 
to a daughter, had they expressed 
their dissatisfaction. Griselda, on 
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hearing these words, said, without 
change cf countenance or tone, 
“My lord, do with me what you 
think most to your honour and 
satisfaction. I shall be content 
with any course you take, whatever 
it may be, as I know I am inferior 
to your friends, and was not worthy 
of the honour to which you were 
kind enough to raise me.” 

This reply pleased her husband 
very much. He was glad to see 
she was not rendered at all proud 
by the exalted rank he had con- 
ferred upon her. 

Shortly afterwards, having re- 
marked to his wife that his depen- 
dants could not endure her daughter, 
he sent a trusty servant to her, who, 
with tears in his eyes, said to her, 
“My lady, I am compelled, under 
pain of death, to do what my lord 
commands. He has ordered me to 
take your little daughter and e 
He was unable to say more. The 
lady, hearing these words, and ob- 
serving his emotion, understood 
that he had been ordered to kill the 
child, and hastily taking it out of 
the cradle, kissing and blessing it, 
she gave it to him without any out- 
ward expression of the anguish 
within, simply saying, “ Do what 
my lord has commanded, but do not 
leave the child to be devoured by 
beasts and birds of prey, unless he 
has ordered you.” ‘The servant 
took the child, and informed his 
master of what she had said. The 
marquis, wondering at her firmness, 
sent the child to the Countess of 
Panago, a relative of his at Bologna, 
begging her to bring her up care- 
fully, without saying whose daugh- 
ter she was. 

Not long afterwards his lady gave 
birth to a son, a circumstance most 
gratifying to him. But as what he 
had already done had not satisfied 
him, he wounded her still more 
deeply, and, with angry look and 
tone, said, “ Since this son of 
yours has been born, my people 
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have been more impatient than ever. 
They cannot endure the idea that 
the grandson of a poor man like 
your father should ever be my suc- 
cessor. Hence, unless I mean to be 
driven away by violence, I fear I 
shall be obliged to do again what I 
did before, and at last abandon you 
for another wife.” Griselda heard 
him patiently, and merely said, 
“My lord, do as you please, with- 
out any thought for me; I wish for 
nothing except what is agreeable to 
ou.” 

Shortly afterwards the marquis 
sent for his son, in the same way as 
he had for his daughter, and having 
made a similar suggestion of put- 
ting him to death, sent him privately 
to Bologna. Griselda made no 
other demonstration by word or 
look than on the previous occasion, 
which astonished her lord so much, 
that he could not help saying, no 
other woman would have been 
capable of the same firmness and 
endurance. His dependants, sup- 
posing he had caused the murder of 
his childrer,, strongly censured him, 
and considered him a_ barbarous 
wretch, but felt the deepest sym- 
pathy for his wife. To those, how- 
ever, who condoled with her on the 
death of her children, she simply 
said that what seemed good to their 
father was accepted by her. 

Several years having elapsed after 
this, the marquis thought it was 
time to put her patience to the last 
test. Accordingly, he told his 
friends he could not any longer 
endure Griselda to be his wife, whom 
he ought never to have married, 
and he was determined to obtain a 
divorce from the Pope. They made 
many objections, but without shak- 
ing his determination. Griselda, 
hearing this, and expecting to have 
to return to her father’s cottage, and 
again look after the flock as before, 
and see auother possess what she 
considered all her happiness, was 
deeply distressed, but yet she pre- 
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pared to bear this misfortune with 
the same patience as the preced- 
ing ones. Not long afterwards 
the duke obtained a counterfeited 
license of divorce from Rone, 
which he showed to his friends, in 
whose presence he thus addressed 


her :—“ Griselda, by permission of 


the Pope, I can take another wife 
instead of you, and as my ancestors 
have been distinguished nobles, 
while yours have always been 
labourers, I intend that you shall 
no longer be my wife, but return 
to your father’s cottage and give 
me back the dowry you received 
from me. I will then bring home 
another wife whom I have found 
suitable for me.” Griselda, on 
hearing these words, with an effort 
beyond what any ordinary woman 
would be capable of, restrained her 
tears, and replied, “My lord, I 
always knew my mean condition 
did not at all accord with your 
exalted nobility, and the position I 
hold with you I owe entirely to you 
and to God, nor did I ever consider 
it as my own, but always regarded 
it as lent, not given to me. You 
wish to take.it from me, and it is 
my duty to surrender it. There is 
your ring with which you espoused 
me—take it. Allow me to take back 
the dowry I brought with me, which 
will not cost you much, as it con- 
sists simply of my poor peasant’s 
clothing.” 

The Marquis, who was more 
strongly disposed to weep than any 
one else, gave his consent to this 
with a feigned sternness of look and 
manner. His friends begged that 
he would not allow a wife who had 
been so faithful and devoted to him 
for seventeen years to leave him in 
so poor a plight. But all their 
entreaties were in vain, and she 
returned home as meanly clad as 
formerly, amid the tears of all who 
witnessed her departure. Her 
father, who could never believe the 
Marquis would retain her as his 
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wife, was not unprepared to receive 
her, and she at once set about the 
humble services she had been wont 
to render him, bearing up under 
the rude assaults of hostile fortune 
with a brave and patient heart. 

In a little time the Marquis, 
having informed his friends that he 
had selected as his new wife a 
daughter of the Count of Panago, 
sent for Griselda, and said, “I 
am going to bring home my new 
wife, and I wish a grand wedding 
prepared in honour of her. You 
know I have no person in the house 
so qualified to make suitable pre- 
parations as you are. I therefore 
wish you to undertake the task, 
and invite the ladies; you can then 
go back home.” Although these 
words were like a dagger to Gri- 
selda’s heart, since she had ‘not 
been able to lay aside ber affection 
for him as she had her costly dress 
and lofty position, she replied, 
“‘ My lord, I am ready to do as you 
wish,” and at once began, plainly 
dressed as she was, to get the rooms 
in order, and arrange the carpets 
and hangings, just as if she were a 
mere servant in the house ; nor did 
she rest till all was properly pre- 
pared. She then sent invitations 
to the ladies in the neighbourhood, 
and, when the day came, received 
them with a smiling countenance 
and becoming manner, though still 
in humble attire. 

The Marquis had secretly had 
his children brought up by the 
Countess of Panago, the girl being 
now sixteen years old and very 
beautiful, and the boy ten. He 
requested the Countess to come 
with them to San Luzon, and to 
give out that he was about to marry 
the girl. Accordingly, they went 
attended by a noble retinue, and 
reached San Luzon about the time 
for dining, where they found a large 
company waiting to receive the new 
bride. Griselda gave her a hearty 
and respectful welcome. The ladies 
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had in vain requested that she 
might be spared the pain of being 
present, or at least be dressed in a 
suitable manner. The girl was 
observed by all, and every one said 
the Marquis had made a good 
exchange. Griselda praised her 
and her brother. 

The Ma.quis, having now fully 
put Griselda’s patience to the test, 
and being perfectly satisfied with 
the result, thought it was quite 
time she should be relieved from 
the suffering he knew she endured, 
though she did not show it in her 
countenance sai to her with asmile 
before all present, “ What do you 
think of my bride ?” 

“My lord,” said she, “if, as I 
believe, she is as amiable and good as 
she is beautiful, I doubt not you 
will be very happy with her, but I 
earnestly beg you to spare her the 
pangs you inflicted upon your for- 
mer wife, for I fear she would hardly 
be able to bear them, being so young 
and so delicately brought up, while 
the other was accustomed to hard- 
ships from her childhood.” 

The Marquis, seeing that she 
firmly believed he was about to 
make the girl his wife, and never- 
theless spoke so discreetly, made 
her sit by his side, and said, 
“ Griselda, it is now time that you 
should reap the fruit of your long 
patience, and that those who have 
thought me brutal and cruel should 
know that my object in what I did 
was to train you to be a good wife, 
and make them see you were so, and 
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thus produce peace between us as 
long as we live together, of which 
there was some doubt when I first 
married you; and as I have never 
found you wanting in a desire to 
please me both by word and deed, 
I now make you compensation for 
the sufferings I have caused you, 
and gladly restore to you your 
daughter, whom you supposed to 
be my bride, and her brother, your 
son. You and others have long 
thought I cruelly compassed their 
death, but I, your husband, am 
happy to undeceive you, and declare 
my deep affection for you and them ; 
nor do I believe any one can love 
his wife more ardently than I do 
you.” Having said this, he ten- 
derly embraced her, shedding tears 
of joy with her. They then went 
to where their children were sitting, 
stupefied with amazement, and 
ki-sed them affectionately. The 
ladies present rose, and retiring 
with Griselda to her room, decked 
her in a gorgeous robe, after which 
they returned with her to the ban- 
quet chamber, where festivities 
were kept up for several days in 
succession. The sagacity of the 
Marquis, and especially the patience 
of Griselda, were the subject of 
frequent discourse and admiration. 
Griselda’s father was raised to a 
position of comfort for the rest of 
his life, her daughter was married 
to a distinguished nobleman, and 
she herself honoured and beloved 
by her husband and all their ac- 
quaintauce ior Mauy years. 
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GERALD GRIFFIN. 


By “ Prester Joun.” 


Tre name of Gerald Griffin is 
deservedly dear to every Irishman. 
No writer with whose works we are 
acquainted showed a truer percep- 
tion of what is pure and elevated 
and noble in Irish character than 
Griffin, and in the south of Ireland 
the name of the writer of “ The 
Colleen Bawn” is a_ household 
word. At the present day the 
men of Limerick point out with 
no little pride to those who visit 
their ancient though grievously 
neglected city, the rows of houses 
which still mark the spot where 
the fair and unfortunate Eily 
O’Connor resided. 

Gerald Griffin was born in the 
city of Limerick, on the 12th of 
December, 1803. He seems to 
have been gifted by nature with a 
vivid imagivation, and like most 
Irishmen was liable to be deeply 
affected by the supernatural. The 
boyhood of Griffin was not much 
different from that of other men, 
but some of the incidents which 
marked that period are interesting. 

Mr. Donovan the classical master 
from the “Kingdom of Kerry” 
who instructed the youth of Loug- 
hill, was once asked by one of his 
pupils: 

“Mr. Donovan how should a 
person pronounce the letter 7 in 
reading latin? ”’ 

“If you intend to become a 
priest, Dick,” said the master in 
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reply, “ you may as well call it ee 
for I observe the clergy pronounce 
it in that manner, but if not you 
may call it ee or i just as you 
fancy.” * 

We remember many years ago 
attending a classical school in the 
county Limerick, taught by a very 
excellent philomath, in which Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics 
were always distinguished by the 
manner in which they rendered the 
word aury when translating the 
Greek Testament: the one always 
rendering the word “ verily” the 
others invariably translating “amen, 
amen.” 

Griffin’s real history begins when 
at the early age of twenty with 
lofty aspirations and a_ burning 
thirst for literary fame, but friend- 
less and unknown, he cast himself 
into the seething vortex of London. 

The struggles of men of letters 
in London are notorious. Johnson, 
Collins, Fielding and Goldsmith 
need but be named, and there 
rises before us the cock-loft and 
the sixpenny ordinary and the 
debtor’s prison. Grifin was 
romantic in his ideas of indepen- 
dence, and pushed his hatred of 
patronage to absurd lengths, but 
he was resolved to owe success, 
if he did succeed, to his own efforts, 
and he certainly carried the resolu- 
tion into effect. Through all his 
difficulties and trials in the early 
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part of his career, Banim proved 
a kind and considerate friend, but 
even Banim’s interest could not 
get Griffin forward, and the author 
of “ The Collegians ” was compelled 
to earn a very precarious livelihood 
for a long time by scribbling for 
weekly publications. 

“ You have no idea,” he says in 
a letter to his sister, “‘ what a heart- 
breaking life that of a young 
scribbler beating about and en- 
deavouring to make his way in 
London is, going into a_book- 
seller’s shop, as I have often done, 
and being obliged to praise up my 
own manuscript to induce him to 
look at it at all—for there is so 
much competition that a person 
without a name will not even get 
a trial—while he puts on his 
spectacles and answers all your 
self-commendation with a “ hum— 
um ”’—a set of hardened villains! 
and yet at no time whatever could 


I have been prevailed upon to quit 
London altogether.” 


At this period of his career 


Griffin had a strong turn for 
dramatic composition, and pro- 
duced as early as 1823, or when 
he was about twenty years of age, 
no fewer than four tragedies. Of 
these Gisippus alone has survived, 
and it is probable the rest were 
destroyed by the author himself 
after the complete change his views 
underwent in the closing years of 
his life. 

The plot of Gisippus is based on 
a Greek story. Gisippus gives up 
to Fulvius, his friend, the woman 
whom he loved, but who loved him 
not in return. 

Fulvius wins fame and glory, 
Gisippus sinks into wretchedness 
and is almost crushed by the con- 
viction that Fulvius is ungrateful 
and base. 

The fourth act is by far the most 
powerfully written act in the whole 
play, and the wild desire for death 
which goads Gisippus to stain his 
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hands and sword with the blood 
of Chremes murdered by Lycias, 
in order that being arrested he may 
gain the death he covets, is quite in 
keeping with the susceptibility 
almost verging on weakness of the 
hero. Charles Kean was of opinion 
that the play would not act, but 
Macready pronounced in its favour, 
and the voice of the public has 
long since confirmed his opinion. 

It was performed in Drury Lane 
in 1842, and was eminently suc- 
cessful. 

Many of Griffin’s letters con- 
tain interesting allusions to emi- 
nent men and women then living. 

Of Dr. Maginn he says: “ He 
is a singular-looking being, Dr. 
Maginn. A young man about 
twenty-six years of age with grey 
hair, and one of the most talented 
eyes—when he lets it speak out— 
Tever beheld. Banim, who is his 
bosom crony, says he considers him 
the most extraordinary man he ever 
knew.” 

Writing to his brother, he asks : 
“Have you seen Banim’s O’Hara 
Tales? If not, read them and say 
what you think of them. I think 
them most vigorous and original 
things; overflowing with the very 
spirit of poetry, passion, and paint- 
ing.” 

Writing to Banim of the cele- 
brated Clare election of 1828, he 
says of Mr. Shiel: “I heard your 
friend, Mr. Shiel, address them with 
great effect the other day, and 
think him incomparably the fore- 
most orator among the liberators 
—quite another person from the 
gentleman whom I once heard in 
the Freemasons’ Hall in London.” 

For the affected obscurity and 
mawkish sentimentalities even of 
such poets as Southey, Wordsworth, 
and Coleridge, he entertained a 
great dislike. 

Moore he describes as “a little 
man, but full of spirit; with eyes, 
hands, feet, and frame, for ever in 
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motion, looking as if it would be 
a feat for him to sit for three 
minutes quiet in his chair.” 

The following extract should be 
carefully studied by some of the 
modern school of Irish agitators :— 


“You have a queer notion on 
the other side of the water that 
your concerns are greatly thought 
about here. It is a doubt to me 
if the ‘dear little island’ were 
swallowed by a whale, or put into 
a bag and sent off to the moon, if 
the circumstance would occasion 
any further observation than a 
‘Dear me!’ at one end of the town 
and a ‘My eyes!’ at the other; 
unless, indeed, among the Irish 
mining speculators or some geutle- 
men equally interested.” 


“ Hollandtide ” was published in 
1826. The manuscript was bought 
by Messrs. Simpkin & Marshall for 
£70. In the following year appeared 
“Tales of the Munster Festivals.” 
This volume, consisting of three 
tales, *‘ Suil Dhuv,” “ Card Draw- 
ing,” and the “ Half Sir,” displays 
considerable ability, but is marred 
and disfigured by serious blemishes, 
owing, no doubt, to the haste with 
which the tales were written. In 
1828 Griffin produced ‘“ The Col- 
legians.” On this work his reputa- 
tion as a writer chiefly rests. The 
tale is founded on the following 


facts :— 


John Scanlan was a member of 
a respectable family in the county 
Limerick, and served in the Royal 
Navy. He formed a connection 
with a girl named Ellen Hanly, 
daughter of a small farmer living 
at Ballyclan, in the same county. 
In July, 1819, Scanlan and his 
boatman, Michael Sullivan, enticed 
Ellen Hanly or Scanlan to Carri- 
gafoyle,and she was not seen again 
alive. Soon after this three men 
discovered at Carndalla the body of 
a female concealed in a heap of 
seaweed; the poor creature had 


been strangled, and the fatal rope 
was stil] round her neck. 

Scanlan was arrested, tried, and 
despite the ability of O’Connell, 
who defended him, sentenced to 
death. He was hanged at Gallows 
Green, and Sullivan, who was tried 
in 1820, shared the same fate. 

Ellen Hanly first met Scanlan at 
Garryowen, where her uncle lived 
—John Connery, a ropemaker. 

On these facts Griffin constructed 
his plot, and he has worked out 
the details with marvellous power, 
richness of colouring, and dramatic 
ability. The characters are most 
life-like, and the scenes are filled 
in with no ordinary skill. 

Griffin possessed in an eminent 
degree what Carleton, his brother- 
novelist, calls “the dark and touch- 
ing power.” He knew every 
peculiarity of the Irish character. 
That strange combination of comic 
humour and intense reverence for 
everything sacred—ardent affection 
and deep, lasting resentment— 
light - hearted joyousness and 
gloomy melancholy—levity and 
seriousness, which marks so 
strongly the geuuine Irishman, 
Griffin could appreciate and de- 
lineate with marvellous truthful- 
ness. Like all Irish novelists, he 
dwells too much on the terrible, 
and gives too much prominence to 
violent and head-strong passicns. 

This is the fault of his writing ; 
his great merit is fidelity to 
nature. 

We know ot no writer who has 
delineated Irish character more 
truthfully than Gerald Griffin. The 
scenes which he has described in 
“ The Collegians ” have been fami- 
liar to us since childhood ; the 
habits and characteristics, and 
modes of expression peculiar to 
the peasantry of Munster, are 
known to us, and we can testify 
that Griffin has depicted with sur- 
prising accuracy the life and habits 
of the Irish peasant. 
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Although the story is, or ought 
to be, familiar to every Irishman, 
we quote the following extract as 
an illustration of the writer’s skill 
in describing Irish character. It 
illustrates alike the fierce jealousy 
with which the peasant of the 
south regards the law of the land ; 
his unwillingness to bear testimony 
in a case where life bas been taken ; 
and the ingenuity with which he 
contrives sometimes to baffle and 
worry the most astute lawyer. The 
scene from which we quote is the 
trial of Danny Mann for the murder 
of Ely O’Connor:— 

“ Your name is Poll Naughten ?” 

“Stay, she is not sworn. Hand 
her the book.” 

She took the volume with an air 
of surly assurance, and repeated 
the form of the oath. 

“She did not kiss it,” whispered 
Mr. Houlahan with a sagacious 
anxiety. “She only kissed her 
thumb. I had my eye upon her.” 

“Had you? Well gi’ me the 
book till I plase that gentleman. 
Is that the way you'd like me to lip 
the leather?” she said after a 
smack that went off like a detona- 
ting cap. “Is that done to your 
liking, sir?” 

Mr. Houlahan treated this query 
with silence, and the examination 
proceeded. 

“Poll Naughten is your name— 
ig it not?” 

“ Polly Mann they christened me, 
for want of a betther, an’ for wavt 
of a worse I took up with Naugh- 
ten.” 

“You live in the Gap of Dun- 
loe ?” 

“Iss, when at home.” 

“Did yon know the deceased, 
Eily O’Counor ? ” 

“ Eily who? ” 

“ O'Connor.” 

“I never knew a girl o’ that 
name.” 

“Take care of your answers. We 
have strong evidence.” 
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“If you have it as strong as a 
cable, you may make the most of it. 
You have my answer.” 

“Do you know a person of the 
name of Looby ?” 

““T do to be sure, for my sins, I 
believe.” 

“ Do you remember his being in 
your house in last autumn ? ” 

“T do well; an’ I'd give him his 
tay the same night, if it wasn’t for 


‘ yalsins.” 


“ Did you give him a letter on 
that evening? ”’ 

“He made more free than wel- 
come, a dale, I can tell him that.” 

“ Answer my question. Did you 
give him a letter?” 

“Oyeh, many’s the thing I gev 
him, and I’m sorry I didn’t give 
him a thing more along with ’em, 
an’ that’s a good flakin.” 

“ Well, I don’t deny you credit 
for your good wishes in that respect, 
but, still, I wait to have my ques- 
tion answered. Did you give Looby 
a letter on that evening? ” 

“ Listen to me now, plase, your 
honour. That the head may go to 
the grave with me——”’ 

“Those asseveratious, my good 
woman, are quite superfluous. You 
should remember you are on your 
oath.” 

“ Well, Iam: sure I know I am 
upon my oath, an’ as I am upon it, 
an’ by the vartue o’ that oath I 
swear I never swopped a word with 
Lowry Looby from that day to 
this?” 

“Whew!” said the magistrate. 
“ There’s an answer. Hear me, my 
good woman, if you won’t speak 
out, we shall find a way to make 
you speak.” 

““No use in wasting blows upon 
a willing horse. I can do no more 
than speak to the best of my 

’ lity.” 

‘“« Very well, I ask you again, 
therefore, whether Looby received 
a letter from you that evening F” 
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“Does Lowry say I gev him a 
letther ?”’ 

** You will not answer, then? ” 

“To be sure I will. What am I 
here for ? ” 

“To drive me mad, I believe.” 

“ Faix, I can’t help you,” said 
Poll, “ when you won't listen to 
” 

“ Well, well, speak on.” 

Poll does speak on, but the magis- 
trate in the end has to send her 
down without being able to get any 
information about the letter. 

There is in the south of Ireland 
the greatest unwillingness to give 
evidence against a criminal; but 
when the case is a case involving 
life or death this unwillingness is 
intensified a thousandfold. 

We remember some years ago 
meeting an old man, from a locality 
celebrated for its faction fights, in 
the county Limerick, and we asked 
him a few questions on the subject. 
Near where he lived was a well- 
known fair-green, where a fair was 
never held without bloodshed. 

“Och, thim were the times in 
airnest,”’ continued the old fellow, 
when he had described a few hostile 
encounters between the Three 
Years Old and their opponents, the 
Four Years Old; “thim were hot 
times, an’ throth, only for the police 
and the clargy we'd have thim as 
bad yet. The police were near 
hangin’ a couple o’ the boys afther 
the last shindy.” 

“Was there a man killed there 
that day ?” 

“Ay, was there. An’ two o’ 
them, an’ many’s the one never was 
the same since.” 

“ Was there a trial ? ” 

“Thrial ? Faix ye may say that, 
an’ only for the swearin’ was made 
the police would ha’ hung two or 
three, glory be to God, an’ the Lord 
be betune us and harm.” 

“Were they guilty ?” 

“Throth, 1 seen one o’ thim wid 
me own two eyes knock down Mick 
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Scanlan, an’ bate his head into the 
ground wid a couple o’ welts of a 
blackthorn. Ay, did I.” 

“ Well, were you examined ? ” 

‘Examined ? Arrah, man, sure 
I was at it for nearly two mortial 
hours, but sorra bit they could make 
o’me.”” 

“ Didn’t you see the man knocked 
down ?” 

“ Ay, did I.” 

“ Well, hadn't you to tell that ?” 

“ Surely, but I couldn’t swear for 
sartain, you see, that ’twas Jack 
Murphy’s blow did the harm : others 
maybe hit him as well. He might 
be in the way of fallin’ before Jack 
hit him, an’ twinty things might 
happen in a rowthat way. Oyeh, 
I'd swear nothing about it for any 
man, an’ thanks and glory be to 
the great God I hav’n’t the blood o’ 
thim poor misfortunate men that 
was tried on my sow] this day.” 

We have been led to relate this 
incident to show how strong is the 
feeling of the peasant against turn- 
ing informer. 

Griffin’s novels have not the rol- 
licking humour of the early produc- 
tions of Charles Lever, but the 
humour of Lever’s early works is 
coarse, and the characters are cari- 
catures rather than truthful sketches 
of Irish life. Griffin’s humour is 
more refined than that of Lever. 
Banim, like Le Fanu, indulges too 
much in the harrowing and terr'ble. 
He tried to imitate Scott, but failed 
to delineate Irish life when it was 
not the life of the cabin. He in- 
dulges too much in excitement, 
and is prone to dwell on lawless 
and turbulent passions. Carleton 
is, on the whole, more true to life, 
but even Carleton is too much in- 
clined to dwell on the dark and 
gloomy side of human life, and his 
humour is often broad and extra- 
vagant. 

Le Fanu has sketched some good 
characters in the ‘“‘ House by the 
Churchyard.” The plot is worked 
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out with great power, and the in- 
terest of the reader in the progress 
of the story is never for a moment 
allowed to flag, but we think 
Griffin’s .‘‘ Collegians ” equal in in- 
terest and superior in its fidelity to 
nature to any Irish novel with 
which we are acquainted. 

Although Gritlin did not attain 
to great eminence as a poet, yet he 
has left behind him some very beauti- 
ful'gems. He does not seem to have 
thought much of some of his pro- 
ductions. ‘ Matt Hyland,” which 
is not destitute of merit, and which 
contains some beautiful reflections, 
he was so little satisfied with, that 
some time prior to his retirement 
toa convent he burned the manu- 
script. ‘The Fate of Cathleen ” is 
full of pathos and sweetness. 

The clinging affection with which 
the chieftain’s daughter followed 
the recluse: his trial and victory : 
the madness which culminated in 
the death of Cuthleen, are power- 
fully delineated. 


“The fiend that mocks at human 
woes, 

Frowned at that maniac minute, 

For well the baffled demon knows 
The hand of heaven was in it. 

Oh, tempted at that saintly height, 
If they to earth sunk lowly, 

She ne’er had been an angel bright, 
Nor he a victor holy! 


“Ay, they are in their bowers of rest, 
With light immortal round them ; 
Yet pensive heaves the pitying 
breast, 
To think how soon it found them. 
The lark ne’er wakes the ruddy morn 
Above that gloomy water, 
Where sudden died and passion lorn 
Cathleen, the chieftain’s daughter.” 


“The Bridal of Malahide” is'a 
very beautiful ballad, and “ Orange 
and Green ” is an attempt to soften 
down the rancorous party spirit 
which has heaped countless miseries 
on our unhappy island. 
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The following verses written to a 
friend display deep feeling, and show 
that from boyhood Griffin expected 
an early death :— 


I 


“In the time ‘of my boyhood I hada 
strange feeling, 
That I was to die in the noon of 
my day, 
Not quietly into the silent grave 
stealing, 
But torn like a blasted oak sudden 
away. 


Il. 


“That even in the hour when enjoy- 
ment was keenest, 
My lamp should quench suddenly 
hissing in gloom, 
That even when my honours were 
freshest and greenest 
A blight should rush over and 
scatter their bloom. 


III. 


“ It might be a fancy—it might be the 
glooming 
Of dark visions taking the sem- 
blance of truth— 
And it might be the shade of the 
storm that is coming, 
Cast thus in its morn through the 
sunshine of youth. 


Ty. 


“ But be it a dream or a mystic reveal- 


ing, 

The bodement has haunted me 
year after year, 

And whenever my bosom with rap- 

ture was filling 

I paused for the footfall of fate at 
mine ear. 
+ 


* * 


XIV. 


“ Was he selfish? not quite—but his 
bosom was glowing 
With thronging affections — un- 
answered— unknown ; 
He looked all round the world for a 
heart overflowing, 
But found not another to love like 
his own. 
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XV. 
“Yet how? did the worthy avoid or 
forsake him ? 
Ah, no, for heaven blessed him 
with many a friend, 
But few were so trusting that might 
not mistake him— 
Oh, none were so dear that he 
could not offend! 


XVI 


“Yet peace to his clay in its dreary 
dominion, 
I know that to me he was good and 
sincere, 
And that virtue ne’er shadowed with 
tempering pinion 
An honester friendship than death 
covers here.” 


Like the greatest of our English 
poets, Griffin was singularly pure- 
minded. He passed unscathed 
through the temptations and 
snares which always beset the 
path of a young man of genius in 
London, and the purity of his mind 
is reflected in all his writings. 
Poetic inspiration is perhaps the 
highest gift which can fall to the 
lot of man. Yet how often has 
that priceless gift been allied with 
sensuality and sloth! How often 
has it been degraded by foul and 
bestial self-indulgence! The poet 
should be beyond all men pure, 
single-minded, chaste, temperate. 
Alas! our sweetest singers have 
too frequently resembled Byron 
and Edgar Allan Poe. Griffin felt 
this :— 


“ O spotless purity of mind! 
Majestic grace of youthful beauty ! 
Who lov'st within the heart refin'd 
Tohouse with peaceand simple duty. 
Pure as the gale whose viewless 
wings 
The wind harp sweeps with 
mournful fleetness : 
O come and teach the eager strings 
To blend their fires with heavenly 
sweetness, 





‘* First grace of virgin souls to thee— 
To thee I pour my minstrel story ! 
Oh! let the descant rising free 
From thee receive its saving glory. 
Few, few for thee awake the strain, 
Few tune for thee the pleasing 
measure, 
For first among the slothful train 
The poet haunts the gates of plea- 
sure.” 


The closing scene of Griffin’s life 
is to us very interesting. With the 
fundamental ideas of monasticism 
we have little or no sympathy. We 
regard the system as unscriptural 
and unnatural; we charge it with 
having promoted some of the very 
worst abuses of Romanism; we 
believe it to be based on an en- 
tirely mistaken view of the nature 
of personal religion; we cannot 
help feeling that the life of the 
cloisters is a selfish life, a weak 
yielding of the field to the posses- 
sion of the enemy, an acknowledg- 
ment that the religion of the Cross 
is only fit for sunlight, and ease, 
and peace, and retirement ; but un- 
fit for the storms of passion, and 
too weak to endure the wear and 
tear of the world, and the hard 
knocks and rough treatment of 
daily life. But we do not forget 
that in the early ages, and through- 
out the gloom, and ignorance, and 
brute strength which ruled in the 
middle ages, we owe much to the 
retirement of the cloister. We 
disapprove of the system. We 
gladly admit that it has been use- 
ful in mavy and important respects. 
The case of Gerald Griffin has 
always seemed to us a clear illus- 
tration of the hold which religion 
has on the Irish mind. We cannot 
admit for a moment that Griffin 
retired from the world through 
disappointed ambition. He had 
gained considerable literary dis- 
tinction, and with his undoubted 
ability and dramatic power, coupled 
with a brilliant imagination and 
some poetic inspiration, we cannot 
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see why he should not have aspired 
to, and succeeded in attaining still 
greater eminence as a_ writer. 
Griffin was evidently a man of 
deep religious feeling. He could 
scarcely succeed in avything which 
his genius prompted unless his 
conscience approved of the work. 
He succeeded in fiction so long as 
he had before his mind the high 
aim of furnishing healthy food for 
the imagination, instead of the vile 
and execrable trash poured forth 
every day in the shape of works 
of fiction. 

He soon found out that his at- 
tempts in this direction were likely 
to fail, and the conviction forced 
itself on his mind that he had over- 
rated the value of works of jiction, 
and that he was misspending his 
time. The religious turn of his 
mind asserted itself, and, gaining 
power from a conviction which, as 
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we gather from his poetry, haunted 
him all through life, that he was 
doomed to die young, induced him 
to turn his thoughts altogether 
from the world. On the 12th of 
June, 1840, Griffin died of typhus 
fever in the Monastery at Cork. 

We shall conclude our sketch of 
a writer whom we regard with 
peculiar reverence, in his own 
words. They may provoke a sneer 
from mere men of the world: to us 
they are sacred :— 


“T think, long as I was without em- 
bracing the religious state, mine was 
always one of those minds of which 
St. Gregory speaks, when he says, 
‘There are some souls which cannot 
be saved except in religion.’ Its re- 
straints and freedom from temptation, 
to say nothing of its other graces, were 
necessary to one so easily caught by 
everything that favoured inclination 
and self-love.” 
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Poems. By H. W. Ferris. Henry 
8. King and Co. 

In the present day, when poet- 
ical aspirants are prone to catch 
the faults and extravagancies of 
which our leading bards are too 
often guilty, it is an agreeable 
relief to peruse such a volume as 
we have before us. Mr. Ferris’s 
poems seem to have been little in- 
fluenced by the more prominent 
singers of to-day; his muse has 
more affinity to that of Words- 
worth, Cowper, and Thomson. It 
is calm and contemplative, although 
not at all melancholy or despondent, 
marked by a fervent and earnest 
admiration of the beauties of out- 
ward nature, and in expression 
clear and melodious, without tame- 
ness or want of due force and 
variety. 

The following selections refer 
severally to “ Adwent of Spring,” 
“An English Lowland Landscape,” 
and “The Song Thrush at Day- 
break.” 


“ Now the new bud in green freshness, 
its coverings tearing asunder, 
Bursts in impatience, unfolding 
its leaf to the balm of thy 
breath ; 

These, and a thousand of such shall 
for ever be themes of our won- 
der, 

Seed-time, and increase, and ripe- 
ness, the marvels of birth and 
death.” 


“ Nearer we mark some gently swell- 
ing height, 
Mantled in wood, that in the sunriy 
sheen 


Displays its store of tints of varied 
green, 

With brown and purple shades, and 
welcome red 

Of the straight pine-stems peeping 
from between ; 

Nor yet unnoticed, many a sparkling 
thread 

Crosses the glades, by higher foun- 
tains fed.” 


Sing on, bright spirit of the morn, 
and wake 
Thy fellow-songsters, their due parts 
to take 
In the full harmony ye all shall 
make 
In the broad blaze of day : 
Yet none, methinks, of that sweet- 
throated choir 
Shall hush thy liquid warblings, or 
aspire 
To match thee for the melody and 
fire 
Of thy dawn-chanted lay.” 


There is much variety, both as 
to form and subject, in the poems 


scattered through the volume; 
some are narrative, as ** The French 
Farmer,” a pathetic story of the 
Franco -German war, and the 
“ Auto-da-fé,” from which latter we 
take the following forcible stanza : 


“* But while the hissing flames mount 
high, 
Those forms grow dim in smoky 
veil, 
Shame to the cheek that did not 
pale ! 
Shame to the unaverted eye ! 
But none can tell how hearts are 
sear'd 
Which Rome’s fell discipline has 
rear’d.” 


If Mr. Ferris is, as we should 
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judge, a young poet (using that 
word in the sense of one whose 
productions have been published), 
he is at least no novice in the art of 
expressing his thoughts in verse, as 
his command of metre will testify. 
He has tried several new forms of 
stanza, and we may especially men- 
tion one of seven lines, including 
four of one rhyme, and three of 
another, two verses, thus forming a 
very complete and harmonious 
sonnet. 

A somewhat German habit of 
eee the verb, shown in such 
ines as 


“ The Church’s will oppose who dare.” 
“ T felt that quit the scene I must,” 


has been adopted by the author, 
and though a serviceable device in 
the construction of rhymes, is one 
that should be sparingly used. We 
notice in these poems an absence of 
those amatory themes which few 
volumes of miscellaneous verse are 
without, but when we remember 
how hackneyedsuch themes have now 
become, and what a perilous ten- 
dency they have to degenerate into 
sentimentality on the one hand, and 
rhapsodical sensuousness on the 
other, we think the author has 
shown some wisdom in his reticence 
in this respect. 

“ A Sea Song,” on page 57, is 
written with much dash and liveli- 
ness; one of the verses runs thus: 


“ She can tread the seas as a horse 
the turf, 
And little she seems to reck, 
When at every plunge she sends the 
rf 


su 
To pour from her slippery deck ; 
She has kept her way, both night 
and day, 
For many an anxious week, 
And right on her bow—you may see 
it now,— 
Is the haven of rest we seek.” 


At the end of the book are some 
classical translations, and though 
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few and brief, they have consider- 
able merit. The account of the 
“ Seafight at Salamis,” is rendered 
With spirit, as the following speci- 
men will show :— 


“The trumpet’s clang 

Fired every breast, and instant at the 
word 

The hissing foam swirl’d round the 
plunging oars, 

Whose broad blades cut the wave ; and 
soon the whole 

Pass'd plain in view.” * * * “ And we 
could hear 

A mighty cry ‘On, on ye sons of 
Greece,’ 

On for your country’s freedom and 
your wives, 

Your children and the temples of your 
gods.” 
* * * * * “ Meanwhile the Greeks 

Charged all around, and hulls were 
overturn’d 

Until one scarcely might behold the 
sea, 

For the strewn wrecks, the drowning 
and the slain.” 
* * * “ So still pursued the Greeks 

They hack’d our struggling men, whose 
groans and shrieks, 

Fill’d the salt sea, until night’s gloomy 
brow 

Closed all the scene. But, for our sum 
of woes, 

Nay, ten days’ speech would fail me to 
recount 

The tale thereof aright; but such our 
loss 

There never, mark me, in a single day 

Perish'd so vast a multitude before.” 


It remains to be seen in what 
manner Mr. Ferris would deal with 
subjects requiring dramatic power, 
or sustained force of passion; but, 
within the limits he has set himself 
in the present volume, we cannot 
deny his success. —Ye can, at least, 
conscientiously creat him with 
fervour of feeling, power of deep 
reflection, and a keen appreciation 
of the outward beauties and inner 
sympathies of Nature, expressed in 
melodious verse, tempered by scho- 
larly refinement, and severe self- 
criticism. These are qualities which 
go far towards making a successful 
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poet, and warrant us in looking 
forward with hopeful interest to 
further emanations from the same 


pen. 


The Northern Question, or Rus- 
sia’s Policy in Turkey unmasked. 
London: Henry S. King and Co.— 
The object of this anonymous pam- 
phlet is to show, not only that Rus- 
sia is an aggressive power and aims 
at the possession of Constantinople, 
which few will dispute, but that it is 
England's interest and duty again to 
take up arms in defence of Turkey, 
which scarcely any will be dis- 
posed to admit. The writer pro- 
fesses to be intimately acquainted 
with Turkey and its inhabitants, but, 
besides withholding his name, gives 
us 10 clue as to the opp rtunities he 
has enjoyed for acquiring his know- 
ledge. He assures us that when the 
papers, on which his statements are 
founded, can be published, it will be 
seen that he has erred on the side 
of m deration, rather than of exag- 
geration. It is to be regretted that 
the hasty excitement under which 
he wrote, is not calculated to inspire 
confidence in this assurance. His 
excuse for haste is, that events are 
so urgent as not to admit of the 
slightest delay, which would be valid 
enough, if we could suppose that his 
suggestions would undoubtedly be no 
soover known than universally ac- 
cepted and acted upon, as the only 
real solution of that insoluble pro- 
blem—the Eastern Question. But 
surely he is not under such a delu- 
sion as this, and it is a pity he did 
not take. more tijj'> to consider be- 
fore writing, ar t- revise afterwards. 

He writes too much in the style 
of a platform orator to have any 
weight with thoughtful readers. 
Take his statement of what he 
terms the Northern Question, as an 
illustration :—* Not only Asia but 
Europe is imperilled. A storm 
cloud overshadows the nations, and 
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threatens their ruin. Day by day it 
comes nearer, first looming heavily 
on the horizon, then swelling and 
rolling in massive grandeur along 
the sky, till at last the pent-up 
tempest blackens the sun, and waits 
but the signal to burst with crashing 
thunder and scathing lightnings upon 
our liberties and our lives. Shall we 
stand quietly by and sacrifice our 
freedom without a struggle ? or shall 
we arm ourselves cap a@ pied, and 
confront with manliness and _ resolu- 
tion the invader of hearth and home ? 
This is the Northern Question. Its 
solution will not admit of delay.” 

The writer is greatly mistaken if 
he supposes the anonymous publica- 
tion of su h excited declamation as 
this will have any appreciable influ- 
ence one way or the other upon 
the solution of the question If 
this is all he bad to tell the world 
on the subject, he need not have 
been in such a hurrry to rush into 
print. His practical—or rather im- 
practicable— suggestion is as fol- 
lows :— 

“But whatever be the issue of 
the negociations, we must not falter. 
Our duty is clearly marked out. If 
Russia attack the Porte, at her, 
tooth and nail, till she lies conquered 
and prostrate ; if she postpone the 
contest, employ all our energies for 
the strengthening and consolidation 
of the Ottoman Empire.” 

He coolly takes it for granted that 
the result of following his elegantly 
expressed advice would be Russia’s 
conquest and prostration, and talks 
about our being able to supply 
120,000 English regular troops, 
besides volunteers, and 100,000 In- 
dian soldiers. The bare statement 
of such proposals is an all sufficient 
refutation of them. It is amazing 
that any one in his sober senses, 
with his eyes and ears open to ob- 
serve the actual state of things 
around him, should fancy there is 
the slightest chance of their adop- 
tion, 





